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THE I'JRST BUR5in‘5E WAR 


CHAPTER I 

TIIL COV\TP\ A\DITSLIIL\ IllSTOPi 

^HL country no\\ ]vno^\n “ib Burma is tlit most cibtcrlj of the 
proMuccs forming the British Lmpirc iii India, and, lying on 
the caot coast of the Baj of Bengal, extends from Assam and Tibet 
in the north to tlic ri\ or Pak Chan, on the frontier of Siam, in tho 
south It includes t!ic once independent kingdoms of Burma proper 
(otlicriMsckno'wn as kaa), Pegu* Arakan, and Tcnabscnm Of these 
the most important ^\crc Burma proper, or A\a, which comprised 
tho middle rcachob of the Irrawaddy , and Pegu which comprised 
the lower mIIc) of that river The two other kmgdomu are both 
long, narrow strips of coast tcrritor> facing the Ba> of Bengal, 
Arakan running northviards from the delta of tholnawaddy to the 
river Naaf, and Tenabscrim running south to the frontier of Siam 
on the riv cr Pak Chan 

Each of these four kingdoms has a hibtorv of its ow n , each grew 
out of the aggregation of pettj states , and each, eventually com 
ing into contact with the others, was deluged with blood in the 
attempts of the rulers to extend their donumoub 

The people of Burma belong to the Indo Chinese race, having 
Mongolian features, with tolerably fair complexions, \ar}ing from 
a dusky yellow to a clear whiteness, but always with non trans 
parent skin In religion they arc Buddhist-^ Thej are without 
caste, without hereditary rank except in the rojal family, without 
an aristocracy, save what is official, and -without anj of the 
prejudices which prevail in India as regards early marriages and 
the seclusion of females In comparison to the grave and self 
contained Hindus they are a joyous race, taking pleasure in 
theatrical performances, siDgmg, dancing, and merry making in 
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general Tlie> are imliued with mihtary sentiments akin to the 
Eajputs, and lea\e all mcmnl appointments to slaves and 
captives 

Burma is a land oi sun and lain There is as a rule no cold 
weather as in the Punjab, and the southwest monsoon, Nvhich 
begins early m Maj and lasts till September, is iar more sea ere 
than in India 

The villages arc generally on the banhs o{ rners, and consist 
oi wooden huts built on piles, so as to be aboa c the floods during 
the rainj seasons 

Communications, at the beginmng of Bntish intercourse with 
Burma, were bad The roads were mere tracks through su amp 
andjungle, and, intherainy season, were impassable The natiaes 
rehed chieflj on uater communications, and the whole prospentj 
oi the countra was dne to the Irrawaddy, which was then, as it 
IS in a minor degree still, the great national highway 

The historians of the ancient kingdoms of Burma, in their 
^ efforts to attribute a miraculous ongin 

Eaiiy 1 1 t(T> founders of the reigning families, 

hav« so embellished their accounts with incredible maths and 
fictions, that it is difficult to fix anv period at winch fable ends and 
history begins For the purposes of this work, however, it will 
suffice to carry the reader back to the middle of the sixteenth 
centurj At this time the whole country was being exposed to 
intertribal wars, chief amongst which was the constant riaalry 
between the Burmese people of Aaa and the Talaings of Pegu 
To this day the whole region of Pegu and Aaa hears the marks 
of these desolating contests, and large tracts of culturable lands 
lie utterly waste from shier want oi population 

In the sixteenth century many Portuguese adventurers came 
to Burma from Goa and Malacca One of them raised a fleet of 
pirate gallejs which terioxised the coast of Arakin Another 
obtained possession of a fort near Rangoon, and was the terror of 
the Burmese kings on the Irrawaddy Others, again, entered the 
service of different Lings of Burma and often turned the fortunes 
of war by their fire arms and superior knowledge 

About 1640, Bym noung, Governor of Toungoo, then an indepen 
dent kingdom m the interior oi Burma, came to the front He 
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made himself king of tlio country, and subsequently conquered the 
Tolling kingdom of Pegu and slew the Tnlaing king He next 
raised i large army and invidcd Martaban, siicccssfully capturing 
and laying vra*;!© the capital after a siege lasting six months Ho 
then returned to Pegu, and, nd\ancingup the Irrawaddy, captured 
Prome, and attempted the conquest of Ava Two jears later ho 
inaadcd Siam, but was suddenly recalled bj rebellion in Pegu 
Hurrying back, he put donn the rc\olt with his Burmese troops, 
but was assaseinatcd in the hour of Ins tniimph 

The story of this man is topical, and rc\cals the general condi 
tions of life in Burma from remote ages down to our own times , 
it IS consequently unnecessary to enter into detail about the reigns 
of his immediate successors 

During the carl} years of the eighteenth centur} the Talaing 
longs of Pegu conquered V\a About 175'5 however, a man of 
low origin, known ns Alompra,the hunter, headed a popular msur 
rection, and sweeping down the Irrawaddy, threw od the Talaing 
yoke, subverted the Talaing dynasty, and founded a maritime 
capital at Bangoon The English at that time )iad a factory at 
Hegraie, off the coast, and the merchants were weak enough to 
court the friendship of Alompra, while selling ammunition to the 
Talamgs Alompra was informed of their misdi eds and the result 
was that nearly every Englishman at Ncpraiswas massacred by 
the Burmese 

At the end of 1759, Alompra invaded Siamese territories, and 
captured 3Iergui and Tenasserim From hero he advanced on the 
Siamese capital, but being seized with a mortal sickness he gave 
orders for a retreat, hoping to regain his own countrv and arrange 
about the succession, so that there should be no dispute after his 
death He, however, died on the way, on 15th May 1760, before 
he had attained his fiftieth year A petty farmer, he had raised 
himself to the throne of hib country and established a dynasty 
which until lately reigned m Burma He found his country con- 
quered and oppressed by a foreigner he left it extending from 
Mergui to Mampur 

The successors of Alompra followed in his steps His second son, 
Sheng hpyu sheng, invading Siam, annihilated the Siamese army 
and captured the capital, the Siamese tal mg an oath of fidelity 
and agreeing to pay an annuol tribute to the Burman rulers 
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In 1767 he successfully defeated a Chinese army of 60,000 men 
•who in\aded Burma from the north The Chinese made another 
invasion in 1709, and by the same route, but were again totall) 
defeated by the Burmese At this time, howe\er, the Siamese 
rebelled and, successfully throwing off the Burman yohe, recaptur 
cd their lost dominions Alompra’s third son, P-'todaw (Bhodaw) 
Paya, was the sixth sovereign of the dynastj He reigned from 
about 1780 to 1819 and la regarded by the Burmans as only second 
in greatness to his father He conquered Arakan as far as the 
frontier of Bengal, and Martaban and Tenasserira as far as the 
boundaries of Siam 

The successor of Patodaw (Bhodaw) Paja was Pagyidaw, 
■uho invaded and conquered Assam and I^Ianipur and brought on 
the Burmese war of 1824 25 

The Kings of Burma, from Alompra downwards, were rude 
despots The} ivcrc uttcrlj ignorant of foreign nations, regarding 
Burma as the centre of the universe, and all people outside the 
Burman pale as sa\ ages and barbarians 

Tlie cxtcnsio is of tlie Burmese frontiers to tlic north and west, 
Caxiscs oi fncticn vitii bejoud tlic mountain ranges forming 
Britisli Go\ern'rent thc western watershed of the Irrawaddy 
valley, increased the national arrogance and proved a source of 
fnction with British India The situations which in this waj arose 
from time to time were the preponderating causes of both the first 
and second Burmese wars And is neither of these very severe 
lessons coidd teach the Burmese court that the British Empire in 
India was of a more solid and resisting nature than an} of the 
countries mentioned m their Rojal Chronicles sirmhr causes m 
course of time led to the total extinction of the Burmese mon 
archy and of n'^'tional independence 



chapter II 

nrTitmh nr oirn\Tins<i o\ Tiir a r Fno^TiFn 

Bpitisii “ind Burman interests first ch‘;hcil at the end of the 
eighteenth centurj 

\.t this time the people of A\s hsMng siicccssfull} liberated 
themscUcs from the }okc of Pogu» were nov masters of tlint king 
dom, and ha\ing met wath almost niiintcrriiptcd success xu all their 
wars for the past fiftj } cars, as has already been shown, they v, ere 
arrogantl) turning their attention to fresh conquests, including 
Vrakan, Vssam, and e\ en Bengal itself 

In 1784, Bhod a\\ Pa\ a, the king of Burma, ma aded and annexed 
Aral an, but the Arakancse rebelling some of them fled to Bengal 
to seek British protection Ihc Burmese governor of Arakan 
haughtil} demanded their surrender, which Lord WcDcslej refused 
on the grounds that having sought the proteetionof Great Britain* 
he was unable to gi\ c them up \n\ious, howcv er, to a\ oid hostil 
itios, a British mission wassent toAva, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Sjmes, to settle this dispute, and al«o ‘ to procure for British 
traders immunitj from the oppression and catortion to which they 
were continually subjected on their visits to Burman ports ” 
Colonel Sjmes met with scant ceremony from the Burmese, but a 
treatj ensued, the beneficial results of which, however, only 
lasted a short time 

Other missions were sent to Ava, but they met with more mdig 
nity and less success than had Lieutenant Colonel Symes, and m 
1811, a serious rebellion having brol en out in Arakan the king of 
Av a believed it had been instigated bj the English, and consequent 
ly laid an embargo on all British ships in Rangoon 

This was sufficient cause for hostilities, but owing to Lord 
Hastings’ w-ar^, which had secured the peace of India, having 
been so strenuously denounced in England, his successors were 
loth to enter on so expensive an alternative, and accordingly yet 
another mission was sent to Ava 

( 5 ) 
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Tile ntiUital conaequeiice oi tluB was that tlie Burmese, an igno 
rant, isolated people, mistal^mg clemency for fear, imagined the 
British to he poiv erless to resist them Their -irtogance increased 
accordingl), and after a period of apparent inaction, and while the 
East India Company v. as too much occupied, over its troubles with 
Nepal and the Mahrattas to watch any pow ers in the south cast,ahe 
Burmese General Bandula iiwadcdthe countries between Burma 
and Bengal, conquered Assam and Jilampur (then an independent 
State between Burma and Assam), threatened Cachar, and finallv, 
inaading British territory, captured a part} of British sepojs 

At the same tune the Burmese started lev} mg taxes on British 
boats on the Naaf n\er (the boundary between Arakan and 
Chittagong), and landing an armed party on the British island of 
Shahpun at its mouth, killed and wounded six of the garrison 
Thus Great Britain was at last forced into hostilities with thi4 
troublesome and turbulent neighbour, who was keeping the frontier 
provinces in constant drt id and danger of invasion 

At this juncture Lord Amherst arrived in India and immediately 
Deciarition of War .tu turned his attention to Burma , and a 
March 1 ^ 2-1 demand for an e\pIanation of these 

continual offences against the British Government meeting with 
anaggressue repl}, the Governor General declared war on the 
5th of March, 1824 The plan of campaign that had been decided 
on was as follows —that three Brigades should be formed and 
placed at Chittagong, Jaimlpur, and Goalpara for the defence of 
the Eastern Frontier, with a strong reserve at Dmajpur, and an 
efficient flotilla on the Brahmaputra, m the aicimty of Dacca The 
course of operations on the frontier, owing to th( lack of roads and 
consequent impossibility of moving troops by this route to Aaa, 
was to be stiictl} defensive, or, at the utmost, limited to the 
re establishment of the States subdued by the Burmese, wbile the 
offensive operations were to consist of an oversea expedition 
against Rangoon and such portions of the enemy’s coast as should 
offer the best prospects of success 

It should here he stated that a little previous to the outbreak 
Caciiar taken und t Bnti h of war, the Raja of Cachar had, owing 
protc tion threats of Burmese invasion, 

begged the British to take hia country under their protection 
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The Go^e^nnlcnt, recognizing that the po<5scssion of this district 
would impede i Burmcjo nd\ancc into S\lhet 'ind lessen the 
dinger to British territories hid icccdod to Ins request, ind had 
id\onced troops from Bicca for this purpose This force, which 
consisted of part of the Ist Bntlihoii, 10th Natnc Infantry, three 
complines of the 2nd Battilion, 23rd Native Infnntrj, four com 
pimesofthcBingpur Locil Corps, * inda few guns, was posted m 
three dctichments, under Jlijor New ton ind Ciptiins Johnston and 
Bowen, at Badirpur, Jattnpur, ind Tilain, in ndvince of the 
Sylhet frontier and covering tint district igiinst mj threatened 
attack Instructions were also sent to tlie Commissioner of the 
North East Frontier to inform the Burmin gov ernor of Assam that 
Cachar had been placed under British protection and that any 
molestation of tint countrj would be regarded is an ict of hostility 
These aaingoments had scircel} matured wlien cv ents justified 
their policy Inthocirlj part of Jmuir} 1824, notwithstanding 
the representations of the Commissioner, a force of 4,000 Burmans 
advanced from \ssim into Cachar to tlic foot of tlio Bhcrtika pass, 
and began to stockade themselves at Bil rampnr Another Burman 
force entered from Mimpur, and a third crossed into Jaintn imme 
diatcly to the north of the station of Sjlhet It consequent!) 
became necessar) to resist their further progress before the) ocou 
pied positions which would give them the command of the S)lhct 
Frontier, where their invasion of Cachar liad alrcad) caused a 
general panic amongst the inhabitants As it was evident that 
there was little hope of attention being piid to remonstrance, the 
British Officers were instructed b) the Civil authorities to oppose 
the Burman advance by force, and hostilities shoitl) ensued 

The first move wab made by Major Newton, commanding the 
. . troops on the Svlhet Frontier He dc 

\ctiOD at Bikranirur i , * ^ , p , x 

cidcd to concentrate his lorces at Jattra 
pur and advance against the Burmins from Assam before they 
had time to complete their dispositions for defence, and he accord 
lugly advanced at 2 a 5i on the 17th of Januar) and attacked the 
enemy at daybreak 

The mam attack was made on the south face of the stockade 
and a secondary attack on the village adjoiniiig The Burmans 


^ thoGth Goiklias 
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in the village retired immediatelj, but those behind the stockade 
made a resolute resistance The position, howeveT, Vfas success- 
fully captured -with a loss on the British side of only five sepoys 
killed and fourteen wounded, the enemies’ casualties amounting to 
o\er a hundred After this action Major Newton retired to 
Sylhet, withdrawing the whole of his troops from Cachar The 
Burmans then advanced to Jattrapur, where their two dniBions 
from Assam and Manipur effected a junction and erected stock 
ides on both banks of the mer Barak, connected by i bridge 
Their united forces amounted to about 0,000 men, while a detach 
ment of about 2,000 mote was posted at Hailikandi m the south 
west oi Cachar 

The main body of the Burmese proceeded to push tbcir 
stockades to about a thousand jards 
\otion at Badaniui ^ Baditpur, gamsoncd bj a wing 

of the 10th Nati\c Infantry, i company of the 23rd, and a 
small part) of the Rangpur Local Corps, under the command 
of Captain Johnston This offit cr determined to dislodge the cnemj , 
and, uith the consent of the Commissioner, moacd against them 
on the 13th of Februarj The Burmese opened a heaav fire 
on him as he adaanced, but the troops pressed on uithout 
hesitation and earned the position at the point of the bayonet 
with V loss of one killed ind thirty eight wounded The Burmin 
force from Assam fell back on the Jatinga mer, while that 
from Manipur stockaded itself at Dudpatli 

Lieutenant Colonel Bowen, who had joined and taken over 
command, now marched m pursuit oi the first oi these columns 
with a view to expelling it from Cachar Finding it stronglj 
entrenched at the foot of the Bhertika pass, he att icked and defeat- 
ed it Driving it into the hills he freed Cachar from the enemj 
There now remained onl\ the Manipur force to be dealt with, 
and Colonel Bowen next advanced against it at Dudpatli, which 
proved to be the strongest position jet assailed The Burmese 
were stockaded on the north bank of a small river, their rear 
resting on steep hills Each face oi the stockade was defended 
by a deep ditch fourteen feet wide, a fence of bamboo spikes was 
constructed along the outer edge, and the approach on the land 
Bide was through dense jungle and high grass After the post 
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had been reconnoitred and nn artillery preparation made, an 
assault was ordered on the western front The Burmese remained 
pattsive until the troops readied tbc spibes, when they poured 
on the assailants a destructive and well durccted fire After 
being exposed to this fire for some 
Action of Da pit i time in tlicjr elTorts to break through 

the barrier, the British Commander, imagining that his troops 
had made no impression on the defence, unfortunateh abandoned 
the attempt to carry the worl s and witlidrcu his force to Jattra- 
pur Lieutenant Armstrong and twenty men were killed, and Colo 
ncl Bowen, Ciptam Johnston, Ensigns Gra^ csnnd BarbcneandlSl 
men were wounded in this affair On the 27th February, Colonel 
Innes joined the force at Jattrapur with four guns and the 2nd 
Battalion, 19th Bengal Natnc Infantry,* and assumed the com 
mand In the meantime the Burmese, who had suffered far more 
Bc\crcly at Dudpath than the British had thought, abandoned 
their position and fell back to Manipur 

Cachar being thus freed of tbc enemy, and tin, nature of the 
country rendering it difficult to procure supplies for the British 
troops, Colonel Innes left a small dctacliment there as a 
garnson, and moved his mam body into cantonments m Sjlhet 
This was their position on formal outbreak of war on 5th March, 
1824 

The war being now formally declared by the British Govern 
ment, measures were at once taken for its prosecution on the lines 
already mentioned Of the plan of operations on the Eastern 
Frontier it appeared, in the first instance, onl} nccessarj to dislodge 
the Burmese from Assam, as Cachar was already cleared of them and 
the invasion of Arakan was not immediately proposed In Sylhet 
and Chittagong therefore a strictly defensi\c hne of conduct was 
pursued, Colonel Innes remaining m the former district and Colonel 
Shapland establishing himself in the latter with a force con 
sisting of a wing of the 13th Native Infantrj, five companies of 
the 2nd Battalion, 20th Native Infantry, and tlie Ist Battalion, 23rd 
Native Infantry, with the Provincial Battalion A local corps 
was also raised, bringing up the total strength <0 about 3,000 
men Of these a detachment under Captain Noton, consisting of 

1 The late 30tb Bengal Native lofaDtry 

VOL. V 0 
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five companies oi tlio 23rd Native Iniantiy witli two guns and some 
details, was leit at Hamn to check any demonstration from Arakan 
It was in Assam, kowei er, that the first hostilities occurred niter 
tlie war was proclaimed 

The Assam force stationed at Goalpara under Brigadier 
jrhlonnc, consisted o! the 2 ndBattahon, 

Opemtiona in Assam Native Inf antrj , three local corps, 

three brigades of si\ pounders, and a small body of mounted troops, 
besidca a gunboat flotilla on the Brahmaputra This force moved 
out on the 13th of starch, their route lying along the bank of the 
Brahmaputra Giving to thick jungle and long grass, and the 
number of rivers and ravines that had to be crossed, the advance 
was one of peculiar difficulty, hut meeting with no opposition on 
the way Gauhati was reached on the 28th March The Burmese 
had erected stockades here but evacuated them on the approach of 
the British The Assamese, in answer to a proclamation assuring 
them of British protection, were most anxious to lend their aid 
against the common enemy , but their un ■warlike character and 
smallness of numbers rendered their co operation of no value, and 
Colonel M’ Monne, owing to Hck of information about the state 
of the toads and doubt of the capability of the country to 
maintain a large force, decided to halt at Gauhati, in spite of the 
fact that he seemed to have a great chance of expelling the 
Burmese entirely from Assam by only a partial advance of his 
force 

In the meantime Mr Scott, the Political Agent, having crossed 
from Sylhet through Jamtia. with a party of some strength, arriv- 
ed at Nowgong, on the Brahmaputra, on the I5th April, and, leay 
mg his escort there, proceeded to Gauhati to communicate with 
the head quartets of the invading force At his instigation a party , 
under Colonel Bichards, was detaded from Gauhati, and, join 
ing the Commissioner’s escort at Nowgong, succeeded in inflicting 
a series of small defeats on the Burmese, who retreated to Mara 
Mukh The rams now setting m put a stop to the campaign in 
Assam, and as it was found impossible to transport supplies beyond 
Gauhati, the force consequently had to rcti-e to that place The 
result of the operations wa^ decidedly successful, and the British 
authority established over a large tract of country between Goal 
para Gauhati, but it is probable that had an advance been made 
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from the httcr point earlier, the Burmese ^vouldln\c been c\pclled 
from a still greater portion of Assam, tlicir force m that country 
nc\cr haaing been formidable either m numbers or equipment 
In prosecution of the oflensiac operations, n powerful force 
was being fitted out at this time m the Sladras and Bengal Pre- 
sidencies, but, to secure continuitj, it will be ns \\ ell, before begin 
ning a histor} of these moaemonts, to finish the account of the 
operations on the North Eastern Frontier 

As has been alrcadj noticed, a large Burmese force of about 
12,000 men had assembled m Arakan under the command of Ban 
dula Early in May about 8,000 of this force crossed the Naaf and 
advanced to Ratnapalung about fourteen miles south of Ramu 
Directly intelligence was recciv cd at Ramu of the Biirman approach. 
Captain Noton made a reconnaissance in force with the whole of 
his available troops to ascertain the cneni) ’s numbers and object 
Inconsequence, however, of the artillcrj elephants having thrown 
their loads and tlic ammunition coolies having deserted, the guns 
could not be brought into action, and as without thorn ho could 
not make an} impression on the Burmese, Captain Noton retired 
to Ramu, where he was joined b} three companies of the 40th 
Native Infantrj, making his whole force about 1,000 strong, 
of whom less than half were regulars Witli tlioso Captain Noton 
decided to hold on to Ramu until the arrival of reinforcements 
from Chittagong On the 13th May the enemy advanced and 
occupied the lulls east of Ramu, being separated from the British 
by the Ramu river On the evening of the 14th they made 
a demonstration of crossing the river, but were driven back by the 
fire from the two British bix pounders On the morning of the 
15th, however, they effected their purpose, and crossing the river 
unobserv ed to the left of the British position, took possession of 
a tank, surrounded, like other tanks m tins neighbourhood, by 
a high embankment which protected them from the fire of their 
opponents 

Captain Noton drew up his force behind a bank about three 
feet high, which completely surrounded 
Action o£ Kamu camp On his right flank, at about 

sixty paces distance, was a tank where a strong picquet was posted, 
and his right was further protected by the river On his left 
and somewhat to the rear was another tank m which he stationed 
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tlie Provincials' and Mug Levy The regulars, consisting of the 
20th and 23rd Nati\ e Infantry with the two C pounders, occupied 
the front or eastern face of the cmbanLment From this face a 
sharp fire was brought to hear on the Burmese as they advanced 
from the ri\er, hut they made such good use of co\er, and cn 
trenched themsches so quickly that it was far less e5ecti\c than 
might have been expected 

Haaing received information that reinforcements had already 
left Chittagong and would amve the nest day, Captain Noton was 
more than ever determined to hold on to his post, m spite of the 
superiority in numbers of the Burmese, and of the fact that they 
were evidently gaming ground 

On the morning of the icth, it was found that the Burmese 
had considerably advanced their trenches during the night Firing 
was kept up on both sides during the day, hut neither combatant 
secured any important advantage The officer in command of 
the British guns, however, was disabled, and it was with some diffi 
cultythat the ProMncials werepreaented from deserting their 
post 

On the morning of the 17th, the enemy’s trenches were 
advanced to within twelve paces of the pjcquets and a hcaay 
and destructive fire was kept on them At about 9 am, the Pro\ 
incials abandoned the tank entrusted to them, and it was im 
mediately occupied by the enemy 

The position was now untenable a retreat was ordered and 
effected with some discipline for a short distance The increasing 
numbers and audacity of the pursuers, however, and the activjtv 
of a small body of mounted men attached to their force, soon filled 
the troops with an ungovernable panic which rendered the exer- 
tions of the officers to preserve order unavailing Finally, on the 
arrival of the force, now bttle better than a mob, at a river which 
crossed their road, the sepoys threw away their arms and 
accoutrements and plunged headlong into the water 

In the retreat Captains Noton, Pringle, and Trueman, Lieu 
tenant Gngg, Ensign Bennett, and Assistant Surgeon Blaysmore 
were killed The other officers engaged, Lieutenants Scott, Camp 
bell, and Codrmgton, made good their escape, hut the two former 
were wounded The loss in men could not be ascertained, as many 
of them filtered back to Chittagong after some time According 
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to officml reports bct'crcen ri\ and sc^cn hundred reached Chit- 
tagong by the end of May, so that the nholc loss in hilled and 
captured did not probabl} exceed tyo hundred and fifty Manj 
of tho«c taken prisoners were sent to A\n, where the} served to 
confirm the belief of that Court in the irresistible prowess of the 
Burman troops, and anticipations of future \Jctorics 

The defeat of this detachment caused much alarm at Chitta- 
gong and Dacca and cacn in Cdcutta itself, where, m consequence 
of the fear of in\ asion, the Turopcan inhabitants formed themselv cs 
into a militia, and a large portion of the crows of the East India 
Company’s ships were landed to assist in the defence of tlic town 
This panic, howc\cr, was soon disco\crcd to be groundless, for 
adequate preparations for the defence of the frontier had been 
made by ordering Colonel Innes’ force from &}lhct to Chitta 
gong In addition to this, so lacking were the Burmese in enterprise 
that they nc%er attempted tond\aDccbc) ond Ramu Bandula was 
shortly after recalled, with most of his troops, for the defence of 
Ava, and the cnem> abandoned all their posts to the north of the 
A^aaf, retiring into iVrak m 

Meanwhile, howcNcr, the Burmese m Jlanipur profited by the 
temporary absence of British troops from the neighbourhood of 
Cachar b} immediately invading that district once more, but 
the alarm consequent on the defeat at Ramu having subsided, 
Colonel Innes returned to Syllict on the 12th of June with about 
1,200 men After having halted i few days there, to rest his 
troops from the fatigues to which the ram} season had exposed them, 
he again proceeded to Cachar toeipel the invaders On the 20th 
June he arrived at Badarpur from whence he proceeded by water 
along the Barak river to Jattrapur, where after much difficulty ho 
arrived on the 27th ^ 

Having learnt while on the way to this place that the enemy 
was strongly stockaded on the hill at 
ction at 1 am Tilain, a detachment of the force, with 

two howitzers and four 0 pounders, was dispatched to take this 
position The guns having been brought on to rising ground about 
600 yards south west of the stockade, opened fire on the Gth July , 
the distance, however, was found to be too great for an} impression 
to be made on the enemy’s works, so the guns were removed on 
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tUe 7tK to a kill tieaiet tkc stockade, the occupation of which was 
uTvsuccebslully opposed bj the enemy On the 8th, the Burmese 
occupied the heights in rear of and commanding the battery, 
dislodging the troops who had been posted there for its protection, 
and frustrating an attempt made to turn their flank The guns 
therefore had to he withdrawn, and the troops being e'^bausted 
by tbefatiguestbey had undergone, and therams making it every 
day more impossible to carry out military operations, Colonel 
Innes decided to fall back on Jattrapur From here the 
increasing sickness of the men, constantly exposed to the rains, 
and surrounded as they were by swamp and jungle, compelled 
a withdrawal to a more healthy situation The force consequently 
retired to Badarpur, where it was disposed along the iivci 
cither in boats or in elevated places on the banks Tbc Burmese 
remained in their entrenchments, and no further movements took 
place on cither side during the continuance of the rams This ter 
minated the first phase of the defensive operations, the results of 
which were on the whole satisfactory 

InAsaam a considerable advance bad been made In Caohar 
Obsemtiona ^ forward position had been maintained, 

although the nature of the country, the 
state of the weather, and the smallness of the force had presented 
the campaign from closing with the ^clat with which it had 
opened 

The disaster at Ramu, though it might have been prevented by 
the more prompt dispatch of reinforcements, reflected no imputa- 
tion on the courage of the regular troops, and except in the loss 
of lives, was devoid of important consequences 

In all the operations the Burmese had displayed neither personal 
bravery nor military skill Their whole system of warfare resolved 
itself into a senes of entrenchments, cleverly contrived no doubt, 
and behind which they at times certainly displayed considerable 
Btoadmess and courage, but as they studiously avoided individual 
exposure, they were but little formidable in the field as sol- 
diers Neither was much to be apprehended from the generalship 
that allowed the victory at Ramn to pass away without the least 
effort tovtakc advantage of a crisis of such promise, and which 
restneted the frmts of that battle to tbe construction of a 
etockade. \ 



CHAPTER ni 

TUB EXPEDITIOy TO BltiGOO^ 

Having readied the end ot the first period of defensive opera 
tions on the North East Frontier, wcvviil now turn to the more 
important enterprises of the war — the oversea expedition to 
Rangoon — to which the former were entire!} subsidiar} 

Directly war was seen to he inevitable, preparations for this 
expedition were set on foot The diflicult} of collecting a sufficient 
force from Bengal — owing to the repugnance of the Nntiv c soldier to 
crossing the sea, where their prejudices exposed them to many 
real privations — led to a request for help from the Madras Presi 
dency Here there existed no local call for a large force, and the 
Native troops did not share the prejudices of the Pandies This 
request was promptly acceded to, and a considerable force wis 
speedily equipped A similar activit} pervaded the measures of 
the Bengal authorities, and by the beginning of April the expedi 
tion was ready to sail 

The time of the year at which this expedition was fitted out 
was recommended by various considerations of local and political 
weight All available information pointed to the fact that a more 
favourable time for the vo}age could not be selected, and from 
tbe accounts of those who had been to Ava, it appeared that if the 
expedition, on arrival at Rangoon, should be able to proceed into 
the interior without delay, the rising of the Irrawaddy and the 
prevalence of a north cast wnnd made June and July the best 
months for an enterprise which, it was asserted, could only be 
effected by water 

That no time should be lost m making the Burmese act on the 
defensive was also apparent, as by the extent of their prepara 
tions in Arakan, Assam, and Cachar, they were evident!} about to 
invade the fiontier with a force that would require the concentra 
tion of a large body of troops for the protection of British Prov 
inces, in places where mountains, streams, and forests were certain 
( 15 ) 
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Captain A E Spicer, 2-Sth Madras Native Infantry, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster General 

The troops were organised in bngodcs ns follows — 

Bengal Artillery 

Oamtnnnding * 

3r(l Company, 5th Battalion, Bengal Artillery " 

4th „ , .. » 


^^adras 

^lajor Burton Mndns \ttillerv Commanding 
“ B ’ Company, 2n(l Battalion Madras Artillerj * 

One conipanj of Golandaz 
Detachment of gun lascnrs 

Bengal Infantry Bngadi 

Ticutenant-Coloncl 31’Oeagh cu 13th Foot Brigadier Cora 
mandiog 

His Jfajcstj’s 13th Foot Light Infontry 
, 38th Foot, , 

2nd Battalion 20th Bengal Native Infantry * 

lit Infantry Brigade 

Lieutenant Colonel \\ Smelt 4lBt Foot, Brigadier Commanding 

IIiB Majesty s 4l8t Foot 

2nd Battalion 8th Madras Native Infantr;^ ® 

2nd 10th , ® 

2nd Madras Infantry Brigade 

I leutenant Colonel C Hodgson l-9th Madras Native Infantry 
Brigadier Commandirg 
1st Madras European Begimcnt ^ 
iBt Battalion 9th Madras Native Infantry ® 


I \o commandant of tlie Benj,al Artillc } 
wj-j nominated until tonard^ the end of the 
5 ear wLen Lwutcnvnt toloiwl G Pollock 
vaa appointed 

-Late No 3 Hatter^ 2oth Brigade Po al 
Artillery Disbanded in 1871 
* Two companies of Madras Artillery 
formed part of the Fxpeditionary 1 orcc but 
the identity of the second cannot be traced 

Vot. V 


s The late 40th Beng il Native Infantry 
which designation it obtained on the 
re orcansxation of the Indian Armies m 
May 1821 

5 The present 72nd Punjab s 
*Thelato Igth Madras is stive Infnntrv 
Disbanded in 18G4 

’ The present 1st Battalion Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers 
® Now the 69th Punjabis 
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3rd Madras In/antry Brigade, 

Xjeiiteiiant Colonel H B Stniili CB, 2— 10th Madras !Native 
Iniantty Bngadiet Com.iiiaiidin.g 
Ist Battahon, Madras Native (Light) Infantry * 

2nd , 17th „ « t " 

The 1st Battalion oi Madras Pioneers ’ was also included in 
the ioroe under the command ol Sir Archibald Campbell 
These troops -were iollowcd shortly by the — 
ith Madras Infantry Brigade 

Lieutenant Colonel E Miles, cb 89th Toot, Brigadier Commanding 

His Majesty’s 89th Foot 

Ist BattahoTL, 7th Madras Natwa Infantry * 

1st „ 22nd , >1 ^ 

The strength of these troops was — 


Artdler) 


016 

Pioneers 


552 

European Infantry 


3,969 

Native 


5,318 


Total 

10 655 


The ordnance consisted of eight 18 pounders, sis 12 pounders, 
ten 6 pounders, ten howitzers, and eight mortars 

It will he observed that this expedition was totally destitute 
oi cavalry Towards the end of the year, however, a portion oi 
the Governor General’s Body Guard (about 300 men), under the 
command oi Captain R H Sneyd, was sent to join the forces under 
the command oi bir Archibald Campbell, and, rendered excellent 
service Here it may also be noted that before the end of the war 
the iollowing reinioicemenls had, iiom titne to time, joined our 
forces in Ava — 

l&t Troop, Ist Brigade, Bengal Horse Aitiller} 

2nd „ 2nd ,, ^ (the Rochet Troop) 

Two companies of Madras Attillerj 

ihowlii CSrdrfllatacoUah Ljghlln are now represented by tue 2nd Queens 
, Own Sappers and Aimers 

-The late 34th Madras (Chicarole) ^Tho present G7tli Punjabis 
hatwe Light lalantry Dwbanded in 18a> s The Ule 13^ ^iladras Native Infantry 
“ llie two battalions of Madras Pioneers Disbanded jn 1654 
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Ono compnnx of Iioinbi\ Artilleij 
The Co\eriior General s Bodj Guanl 
1st lladns Light Ca^ nlr^ , two squadrons ^ 
2nd Battalion, 1st Foot (Roaal Scots) 

Ills Majest} s 4’tth, 17th, and 87th loot 
Ist Madras ^atl\c Infnntrj 

22nd „ ,t It 

2Gth „ „ ,1 

2'!th „ 

doth „ „ „ 

32nd „ » 

dCth „ , t, ■ 

38th „ „ - 


The damI part of tiic expedition u as composed of the follow- 
ing ^ essels — 


II M S LtfJoj 

„ islantfj 
„ Larne 
„ Sophtc 
H C S Hastings 
, Teignmouth 
„ Mercury 
„ Prxtux of n aka 
, Thetis 


00 guns Commodore C Grant, on 
20 Commander C Mitchell 
20 , , r Marry at 

18 C F Eyacs 

32 , Captain G Barnes 
1C , > H Hardy 

14 » , RE Goodridgc 

14 guns, Lieutenant S Collinson 
lO guns Commander G Middleton 


Penang Goaemment cruiser Jessy, Captain Poynton 


To these were added the DianOy the first stenm vessel ever 
seen m the East, nineteen armed brigs and schooners of the 
Bombay Marine, and a flotilh of twenty row boats, each armed 
with one 18 pounder 

The place of rendezvous was Port Cornwallis in the Andaman 
Islands, where the Bengal troops and the first division of the Madras 
force assembled by the 3rd May From there, Sir Archibald 
Campbell sailed direct to Rangoon on 5th Maj , detaching one part 
of his force under Brigadier McReagh against the island of 


1 The present 2Gth (Pnnce of Wales 0\Tn) Light Cavalry 
2 Disbanded m 1882 


D2 
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Cheduba (or Manaung), and another undtr Major Wahab against 
the island of Negrais 

On the 10th "May the fleet inchored in the Rangoon ri\ er> 
and next day sailed up to the town in order oi attach, meeting 
with little 01 no opposition on the wa\ 

The town of Rangoon n as at that time situated on the northern 
banh of a mam branch oi the Irrawaddj > about tn entj eight miles 
from the sea It extended for about 900 jards along the ri\er, 
and was about 600 or 700 yards wide in its broadest part At 
either end extended unprotected suburbs, but tbc town itself was 
defended by an enclosure of palisades about tw clve feet high This 
pahsade was m shape an irregular parallelogram, ha\ing one gate 
in each of three sides, and two gates in that of the north, from 
both of which were roads leading to the Shwt Dagon Pagoda At 
the river gate was a landing place on which was situated tlio 
principal battery, and opposite to which the Lijjey dropped anchor 
about 2 F M After a short pause a desultorj fire was opened ob 
the fleet, but was soon silenced bj the guns of the frigate 

In the meantime three detachments were landed from the 
transports, and attacked the town from 
Capture ol Kangoon three different Sides The Burmese, 
who were completely suipristd b^ the arnaal of the British, 
and quite unprepared for this udden attack fled on the adv vnco 
of the troops , and in twentj minutes the town was in the undis 
puted possession of the British, without the loss of a single life 
A great quantitj of ordnance, chiefly of an inferior kind, was 
captured,' but the amount of supplies that fell into the British 
hands was disappointing m the extreme The town itself was 
found to be entirely deserted, the inhabitants having fled to the 
neighbouring jungles at the first mws of the arrival of the British 
This desertion was m a great measure due to panic, but it 
was promoted by the local authorities, in order to depri'vo thur 
invaders of the resources of the population It was a mo\e that 
was attended by much succeus, for the absence of the inhabi 
tants, and the impossibility of obtaining from them either aid or 
supphes, were productive of serious inconvenience to the expedi 


^ Appendix 5 
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tion, nnd moro tlnii 'injtlnng cUe disconcerted the expectations 
wlueh had been formed of its immodmtc results 

The daas immediatcU following the capture of Rangoon 
were appropnated to the landmc; and dispo'^ition of the troops, 
wlio were all accommodated in houses m the town, in huts along 
the roads Icadin" to the Phwt Dagon Pagoda, or in the pagoda 
itself Parties of seamen from the men of war, with a detachment 
of the Madras European Regiment, were also cmplojcdin scouring 
the ^l^er m search of anj armed boats or fire rafts which it was 
thought likely the cnem) would prepare \ stockade ha\ing 
been discoaercd b) one of these parties at Kemmcndine, it was 
stormed and captured, the enema Icaaing sixt} dead m the posi 
tion Detachments were also sent into the interior to trj to find 
and bring back the population hut without success 

The prospects of the British force at Rangoon were not 
encouraging So impos'sible was it to procure supplies of an> 
vort, that tlif tro »p^ w ere entirely dependent on Bengal and Madras 
for cacra description of food , a state of things which had neacr 
been expected, and for aahich no preparation had been made 
In addition to this, the rainj season, so pecuharl) unhealthy to 
Europeans, was just beginning, and so far from the capture of 
Rangoon, and the two islands, alrcad) alluded to, haamg the 
expected eSect of making the King of A\a sue for peace, it was 
ascertained that he aa as mal ing active preparations to equip a 
force to recapture his lost possessions 

The Commander m Chief, therefore, finding that no practical 
benefits had as yet resulted from his success, and that, on the 
contrary, the jungles which surrounded Rangoon were rapidlj 
filling with troops from all quarters, saw the necessity of haamg 
recourse at once to bold and vigorous measures His first objt ct 
was to obtain a large number of bo ats and pilots to take his force 
up the Irrawaddy At that time this river w as the principal artery 
of communication of the Burm in Empire, and it was known that 
each village on its banks was obliged to keep up a cnrtain number 
of war boats It had been hoped that some would have been 
procurable at Rangoon which was a city of Pegu, a conquered 
state of Burma , and as the most determined hostility had existed 
between these two countries for years, it had been anticipated, and 
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not perhaps Without reason, that the inhabitants of Pegu would do 
all in their power to assist the British against their old enemies 
This hope, however, was entirely fallacious , at the appearance of 
a common foe all internal dissensions were forgotten, and not 
a single boatman acquainted with the na\ igation of the river was to 
be procured 

Meanwhile the rams had set m with great seventy, making it 
impossible for the British troops to keep the field, and it soon 
became evident that no important operations could be attempted 
until the end of the year 

While thus situated, the force at Rangoon was joined by 
the detachments which had been despatched against Cheduba (or 
Manaung) and Negrais The latter, a small 
Cipiure ol Negrais [gJand about BIX miles in circumference, was 
found to be uninhabited, but the enemy had erected a stockade on 
the opposite mamUnd, against which Major Wahablandeda Btnall 
detachment The stockade was captured without much trouble 
and the enemy put to flight The British Commander, considering 
that no further advantage was to be gamed by the occupation of 
Negrais, then set sail for Rangoon 

The capture of Cheduba was more vigourously contested 
The transports reached the mouth of the river leading to the 
chief town on the 12th May Early on the 

Capture of CSieduba 200 of His Majesty B 13th Regiment, 

and 100 of the 20th Native Infantry proceeded up the river 
in small boats They soon discovered the enemy in consider- 
able force on the banks The troops landed , whereupon the enemy, 
retiring before them, took up a position behind a strong stockade 
The stockade having been breached by the British guns, the posi 
tion was assaulted and the enemy defeated with heavy loss, the 
Bntish casualties amounting to three men killed, and four officers 
and thirty seven men wounded The next day the Raja of Cheduba 
Was captured bj a reconnoitring patrol, and the remainder of the 
Burman force escaping to the mainland, the people of Cheduba 
readily submitted to British rule 

Brigadier McReagh, therefore, leaving a small detachment of 
the 20th Natu e Infantry as a garrison, sailed for Rangoon, which 
he reached on 11th. June 
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Between this date and the arrival of the main body at Ban 
goon, several minor engagements hod taken place with the 
Burmese, who, concealed m the dense jungles that gri-w close 
to the Bntish posts, raamtamed n sjstcm of harassing attacks, 
cutting oil stragglers, firing on the picqucts, and creating constant 
alarms, both by day and night 

In order to put a stop to tlus mode of warfare, and to find 
out the numbers and position of the enem} , Sir Archibald marched 
out on the 2Sth of Maj vnth four companies of British troops, 260 
sepoys, one gun and a howitzer, against the entrenchments in the 
neighbourhood of the camp, which were supported by a large body 
of troops under the command of the Goxernor of Shwtdang After 
proceeding some way, it was found impossible to take the guns 
any further, they were consequently sent back to camp, and the 
infantry continued thcad\ance alone, their path lying along nee 
fields some inches under water After a most fatiguing march of 
about ten miles the enemy were discovered m great numbers at the 
village of Joazong, their front defended as usual by strong stock 
ades An attack was immediately ordered and the stockades 
earned at the point of the bayonet The Burmans then retired 
into the jungle, where it being impossible to pursue them, the 
detachment returned to camp llie enemj arc said to hwo left 300 
dead in their defences 

Soon after this affair two deputies arrived from the Burmese 
camp under pretence of negotiating a peace, but m reality onlj 
With the view of gaming time for the mam body to strengthen 
themselves They were intended, perhaps, to act also as spies, 
but whatever was their object, nothing satisfactory was pro 
posed by them in their interview with the British Commissioners, 
and they shortly after returned to their camp 

Several more minor successes were now scored against the 
Burmese, but the ease with which their stockades were captured 
and the heavy losses they were frequently suffering did not cause 
them to change their plan of campaign against the British, namelj 
to surround and destroy them The ne^t move on the part of the 
Burmans was to concentrate a large force at Keramendme, at 
which place, about two miles above the stockade from which they 
had been expelled on the 10th "May, they constructed an extensive 
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Failure at K.emm»‘ndine 


system ot fortifications of the same nature From tins place tliey 
became so generally troublesome tbat Sir Arcbibald Campbell 
found it necessary to adiance against tbem ivitbout delay and 
a combined mibtary and naa al expedition accordingly proceeded 
up tbc river on tbe 2nd Tune 

The land force consisted of two independent columns under 
Lieutenant Colonel H F Smith, 0 B , 
and Lieutenant Colonel Hodgson, res 
pectii elj The former was composed of detachments of the Madras 
European Regiment, 3rd and 12th Native Infantry, 16 Pioneers, 
two howitzers and one mortar, while Colonel Hodgson’s force 
included a detachment of the Madras European Regiment, and the 
9th Regiment of Native Infantry In addition to these troops the 
cruisers composing the naval part of the expedition were accom 

panied by three companies of His Majesty’s tlst Regiment The 
Commander in Chief also accompanied tlie fleet 

The tvv 0 columns proceeded by separate roads, and after going 
five miles through thick jungle Colonel Smith arrived in front of 
a strong stockade about fourteen feet in height His guns open 
ed upon it, and the Grenadiers of the Madras European Regiment, 
led by Major Walker of the 3rd Light Infantry and Captain Kjd 
of their own Corps, supported by the 3rd Light Infantry, carried the 
place by mounting on each other’s shoulders Colonel Hodgson 
came up during the attack and moved round to the rear for the 

purpose of intercepting the fugitivi s but was too late The march 

was now resumed Kemmcndme was reached shortly afterwards, 
and was found to bo surrounded by a formidable stockade 

The hovvitzers and the mortar were brought into action but 
without result , the stockade was too high to be surmounted ind 
there being neither scaling ladders nor axes with the column all 
efforts to pull down the palisading were fruitless, and Colonel Smith 
after persev ering for two hours was forced to retire Colonel 
of“n huh " r 7 tb-s ittacl The British loss, some 

"atit Uhd a^rfder 

the troops 

either scaling ladders or axes and their loss ftom the fire of 
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the cruisers slurred o\er m the despatch in the following sen- 
tences — “ The t^\o columns coining down from the Shwc Dagon 
Pagoda met close to the stockade at Kcmmondinc and an effort was 
made to enter it which I ha\c no doubt noukl ha\c succeeded but 
for the occurrence of some mistakes *’ 

It ma) be uell to gi\c here a general description of the 

DC cnpt,oo of Bumc o stockndcs with M Inch our troops had to 
etockadcs coutcnd Thc) \\ CTC generally squarc or 

oblong enclosures, their strength \ar)mg according to the time 
allowed for their construction and thc materials at hand, some 
times they consisted of solid beams of teak, prcMOUsl} prepared, 
sometimes of green bamboos and young trees cut from the sur 
rounding jungle Thc height ^a^lcd from ten to twenty feet, the 
garrison firing from platforms or heaped up earth, on which pngals, 
or guns of small calibre, were also occasionallj planted In some 
cases an outer and an inner ditch were added to thc defences, 
and outworks of small stocl adcs, abattis, and bamboo spil cs 
[fangyis) increased thc difficulties of thc attacl Tlic nature of the 

materials, especially wlien consisting of green bamboo or other 
timber, enabled them to resist a cannonade better than more solid 
substances, and there was always some difficulty in breaching the 
palisades 

No time was lost in trying to repair thc failure at Kemmedine 
and on the 10th June a force of about 3,000 men, with eight guns, 
proceeded to repeat the attack, two divisions of armed vessels 
being employed at the same time to attack the river face of the 
stockade 

The attacking force was formed mto three columns organized 
as follows — 


No 1 under Lieutenant Colonel Mallet 89th Foot 
4lBtFoot « 250 men 


89th , 

Madras European Regiment 
1st Battalion, 7th Madras N I 
2nd „ 8th , „ 

, „ 17th , 

No 2 imder Brigadier Hodgson 
13th Foot 
38th „ 


500 . 
250 
450 , 
350 , 
200 „ 


A detachment 


VOL V 


£ 
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Madras Europf'an Regiment 

5 companies 

Battalion OthMadrasN I 

300 men 

1st , 22nd „ „ 

500 „ 

) under Brigadier Smelt, 41st Toot 


2Ist Foot 

4 compaincs 

1 t Battalion 3rd Madras N I 

400 men 

2nd. , lOtbNI 

200 „ 

2nd Madras N I 

250 , 


On the march the land columns came acrosb a strong stockadcj 
about two milcfa from the town Its front face consisted of a pali 
bade about tv, eh e U ct high, strengthened by crossbars and railings 
of great solidity , the other sides were protected by the denseness 
of the surrounding ]ungle It was speedily attached, and a bread; 
being made b) the two IS poundem, the assaulting troops madf 
good their cntriDce, while at the same time another part> clam 
hered o\ er the palisades on the left flank and co operated in clearing 
the entrenchment The enemy fled into the thicket, leaving 15C 
dead, including a chief of some rank, as indicated by bis golden 
umbrella 

After cirr)ing this work, the British moved forward to th( 

[S.rl«r.olIv=mmsnd,n, ‘’““y upon the otwi 

stockade, which was immediate!) invest 
ed By four o’clock the tioops were in position m a thick jungle, 
and in spite of a heavy fall of ram, batteries v,cre erected durmg 
the night, and opened fire at daylight on the 11th After a can 
nonadf* of two hours, it was discovered that the enemy had 
evacuated the fort, the propinquity of the jungle having enabled 
them to carry out tbeir retreat unobserved 

The stockade of Kcmmendine, thus captured, being found con 
venient for tbe command of the river immediately above Ban 
goon, Sir Archibald Campbell determined to occupy it permanently, 
and a regiment of Madras Infantry and a small British detachment 
were accordingly posted in it Subsequent events amply justi 
ficd this step 

The enemy now withdrew from tbe vicinity of Bangoon, and 
concentrated their forces at Donubyu, about fifty miles up the 
nver Tor some time nothing of importance happened, and Sir A 
Campbell had time to consider the position m which he was placed 
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An advance up tlio river wliilo botli banks were held by tlio 
enemy m force was out of the question, 
General Campbell d clifficnltie impossible to obtain BUpplieS 

from the country, and equally impossible to maintain communi 
cation with Eangoon It was clearly necessary, therefore, to 
begin by annihilating the force in the immediate neighbourhood, 
before any nd^anco could be attempted This, howc\cr, vas no 
easy task In the field the enemy were as little able as inclined 
to face the British force, but their dcvtcrit} m throwing up 
trenches rendered their expulsion from these an undertakmg 
that mvohed great loss of time and sacrifice of life The nature 
of the country and the time of year stood the enemy in the stead 
of discipline and courage Thc\icimty of Rangoon uas covered 
with swamp or jungle through which the men had to wade 
knee deep m water, or force their waj thiougli liarassing entangle 
ments The malignant influence of the climate, combined v\ith 
the bad quality of food supplied to the troops as crowding the 
hospitals uitb sick, fever and dysentery being the principal 
maladies So great mdecd was the havoc phjed by those causes 
that by the end of the rams, the British Commander had scarcelj 
3,000 men fit to take the field 

Notwithstanding the number of the sick being a serious dc 
duction from their available force, the British ivere, however, still 
able to undertake offensive operations and to successfully 
defend themselves against the Burmese, who had for sometime 
been gaming strength m the vicinity , and during the month of 
June, they gamed several minor successes About the end of June 
the enemy began again to assemble m the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon A new general had taken over command, and began his 
operations with an ineffectual attack on tlic British position on 
the 1st July, in which the Burman losses amounted to over a 
hundred 

This check, however, did not alter the Burmese plans, and 
they continued gaming strength in front of the lines and giving 
constant annoyance It, therefore, again became necessary to 
drive them back to a greater distance, and on the 8th a column 
about 1,200 strong, under Brigadier General M’Bean, moved out 
to operate by land, whilst Sit Archibald Campbell, with another 
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iorce of 800, proceeded 'hy -water The t>oats found tlie enemy 
Btrongly posted at the junction of the Panhlaing and Hlaing 
rivers The mam entrenchment -was on the tongue of land at their 
junction, while stochadcs on the opposite banks of both streams 
commanded the approach and afforded mutual support 

Notwithstanding these formidable preparations the position 
was captured without difficulty 

The land column was equally successful Having advanced 
to Kamajut, about six miles from Rangoon, they stormed and 
captured seven stockades in rapid succession The enemy, driven 
from their advanced positions, fell back on their mam defence, 
consisting of three strong entrenchments, one within the other, in 
the innermost of which Thamba AVungyi, who commanded, 
had taken his stand This position was also quickly assaulted 
and captured by the -victorious column, the Burmese General being 
among the slam The British casualties between the 16th June and 
12th July amounted to ten killed and seventy siv wounded 

The capture of so many stockades by this force, without the 
aid of artillerj, was an achievement unsurpassed during the war, 
and made a great impression on the enemy, who from this time 
began to think themselves insecure in the strongest positions 
The mundated state of the country now prevented the British 
undertaking an) important movements, but the troops were not 
allowed to remain idle, and throughout July and August minor 
successes continued to be gained Nevertheless, no thoughts of 
peace were entertained by the Burmese , and it was now ev ident 
that, whatever victories were gained, so long as our operations 
were confined to the neighbourhood of Rangoon no effect would 
be produced by them on the Court of Ava Unprovuded, therefore, 
as Sir Archibald was, with the means of advancing into the 
interior, he resolv ed to have recourse to the only other alternative 
open to him, which was to intimidate the Burmese still further 
bj the capture of some of their southern maritime possessions 

Accordingly, about the end of August, a force consisting of the 
Expedition against Tenas 89th Root, the 7th Madras Native In 
iantry, and a detachment of the Bombay 
Artillery, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Miles, c B , 

89thFoot, was despatched from Rangoon for the reduction of the 
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Temssenm district, a mrrow strip of land on the eastern shore of 
the Bay of Bengal, which the successor of Alompra had wrested 
from the Siamese some fifty years before the outhreah of our war 
with X\ a 

Sailing from the Irrawaddj on the 20th August, the e'^ 
pcdition arrived ofl the mouth of the Ta\oy river on the let 
September, and on the 8th Tavoj fell into our hands without 
resistance The expedition next proceeded to Mergui, which, 
after a sharp resistance, was captured on the 6th October The 
capture of these two places involved the reduction of the whole 
province, which submitted without further opposition 

After leaving a small force to hold Tavoj and Sfergui, Colonel 
Miles returned to Rangoon in November 

Similarly, in October, an expedition was detached against 
Martaban The command w as entrusted 
siartaban Lieutenant Colonel Godwin, 41st 

Foot, the force consisting of a part of that regiment, the 3rd 
Madras Native Light Infantrj, and a detachment of the Madras 
Artillery, with H M S ArachiCf {latclj arrived from England) 
andH M S iSop/<tc, as convoy 

Martaban was tal en after some resistance on the 30th Octo 
her, and the capture of that place was followed bj the submission 
of the whole of the districts of Martaban and Ye 

It should here be mentioned that the Siamese had never al 


together given up hope of recovering 
Siamese incuiBions Xcnasserim from Ava, and for a long 

senes of years liad been making predatorj incursions along the 
coast of that province Earlj m 1825, a flotilla of Siamese boats 
arnv ed on the coast, and, as usual, began plundering and burning, 
and carrying off the inhabitants as slaves Major Frith, com 
mandmg at Mergui, at once took measures to drive them off, and 
some skirmishes took place during February and March, m the 
last of which the enemy suffered so severely that they never 
again ventured to repeat these inroads 


To return to the operations around Rangoon m September 
nothing of any importance took place, but the Burmese continued 
m force m the neighbourhood, and were evidently only waiting 
till the country should he more practicable for some important 
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enterprise In the meantime they harassed the British by per- 
petual night attacks on their picquets, whose mushets they ire 
quently contrived to carry ofi 

At the beginning oi October, 1824, intelligence was receded 
that a strong force of the cnemj bad 

reverse at K..W1. thcmseBes at KaiUu, aboiit 

fifteen miles from Bangoon The light brigade, composed of the 
3rd and 34th Madras Nati\e Light Infantry, two howitzers, and 
a detachment of Madras Pioneers, under the commando! Brigadier 
Smith, were immediately detached against this place, and marched 
from Bangoon on the 5th oi the month Contrary to the usual 
practice, no European troops formed part of the expedition 
Sir Archibald Campbell, in order to gratify the sepoys, who “ felt 
aggrieved that the) had ne\er as jet been allowed to lead the 
way to Mctory, but had alwajs been employed in support of the 
Europeans," had resohed to entrust the enterprise to them alone 
Towards evening a stockade was reached at Tadagyi The enemy 
were shelled out of it, after an attempt to escalade the place had 
failed Hero Colonel Smith received information which induced 
him to ask for reinforcements including a detachment of Euro 
pean troops Three hundred more native infantry and two 
more guns were sent, but the Commander in Chief refused to 
allow any British troops to take part in the expedition Thus 
reinforced, Colonel Smith pushed on, and on the 7th, about 2 pm, 
came upon the enemy at Kaiklu 


Having successfully earned a senes of breastworks, thrown 
across the road to impede their advance, the column reached the 
neighbourhood of the mam position about 5 o’clock On recon 
naissance the position proved to be a strongly stockaded enclo 
sure, its right resting on high ground, surmounted hv a pagoda 
A partj , under Captain Williamson, was ordered to make 
a secondary attack through the jungle on the right flank while the 
mam attack was to be made by Major Wahab on the front of the 
position The extreme silence that prevailed in the direction 
of the enemy now led the British Commander to believe that 
the position \liad been abandoned, but, owing to the lateness of 
the hour he would not wait for any further reconnaissance, and 
instead of postponing his attack, till the next day, he unwisely 
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decided to TJS'iult the position it once, find ordered the cscalad 
ing pirt) to ndMnco 

As the British id\'inced into the open, a cannon ^\as fired 
from the pagoda, but the troops m the stockades reserved their 
fire until the assailants had got to within fiftj J ards’ range They 
then poured down voile} s of grape and musi ctry with an effect 
and regularit} till then unequalled in the uar Major AVahab 
and the leading officers v\erc shot dovMi, and the men, panic 
stricken, threw themselves on the ground and refused to advance 
On fire being opened from the pagoda, which till then had been 
bcliev ed to he undefended, a detachment had been directed against 
it, but this part}, too, was repulsed with great loss 

Owing to tlic lateness of the evening Colonel Smith, instead of 
bringing up his reserv cs, now sounded tlic retreat 

Complete loss of discipline was the result, and the whole of 
the troops broke and fled, in a confused mob, to a plain at the 
foot of the rising ground Hero, fortunate)}, the force under 
Captain 'Williamson which had been dctacliod into the jungle, 
and which, on hearing the “retreat,” had retired m good order, 
was formed up, and successful!} covered the retreat of the fugitives 
The column was, consequent!} able to re assemble, and retired 
without molestation to ladag}j, can} mg their wounded with 
them The British loss on this occasion was twent} three I died, 
including Captain Allan and Lieutenant Bond, and eighty wound 
ed, amongst whom were Major Wahab, Captain Moneneff, and 
Lieutenants Sherman, Campbell, Chalon, and Lindesa} 

No time was lost in endeavouring to remedy this mishap, 
and on the 9th a force under Brigadier MoReagh, 700 strong, 
including 420 Europeans, v\as despatched from Rangoon to make 
another attempt on Kaiklu The cnem} appeared, however, 
to be satisfied with their success, for on arrival at Ivaiklu the place 
was found to be evacuated After destro} mg the stockades, the 
column returned to camp 


About the same time as the first expedition to Kaiklu, another 


Expedition to Thantabin 


started for Thant ibm on the Hlaing 
river, and met with ver} different for 


tune At this place, the commander of the Burmese forces had 


placed a detachment under the command of one of the prmcipal 
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Ministers of State The British force sent against tbs post con 
sisted of detaclmients of the 38th Boot, the 18th Native Infantry 
and the Bengal Artillery, the -whole under the command of Major 
Evans, 38th Foot, and accompanied by a naval force under 
Captain Chads "With the loss of three British -wounded, the 
enemy were driven out of their stockades, and the detachment 
then returned to Rangoon 

During the rest of October and November, the troops enjoyed 
comparative rest, and this interval, together with the approach 
of a more healthy season, and improved supplies, contributed 
materially to improve the condition of the men and dimmish 
the number of the sick The force therefore was gathering 
vigour for the renewal of operations 

On the 26th November, the Madras European Regiment with 
a detachment of 28th Native Infantry and some guns sailed from 
Rangoon for the purpose of taking possession of Pegu, which 
was effected without opposition on the 29th 

The Butmans meanwhile were not idle The successful capture 
of the strongest stockades, and the prolonged occupation of 
Rangoon, had begun in the estimation of the Burmese themselves 
to alter the character of the war, and the King of Ava, at last 
realizing that the British could not bo dislodged without a deter 
mined effort, had recalled bs armies from Arakan and Assam, 
and, concentrating the whole of his power, gave the command to 
Bandula, whose reputation from bs success at Rimu stood 
very high Tbs General’s retreat from Ramu, and subsequent 
march through Arakan, which in the middle of the rains must have 
been a very arduous one, relieved the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
as has been already noticed, from considerable anxiety , and, 
shortly afterwards, enabled our troops in that quarter to advance 
into the very interior of Arakan, taking possession of the capital 
of that province 

Upon the arrival of Bandula at Ava, no expense was spared 
in equipping a large force for him, and by the end of October, it 
was estimated that 60,000 men -were collected for the advance 
on Rangoon After a short delay in the capital, tbs fa\oiinte 
General set out for Donubyu, accompanied by a large fleet of war- 
boats His advance was hailed -with delight by the Bntish, and pre 
parations were speedily made for his leceptiou, At tbs tune 600 
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‘vrti^ans had armed nt Rangoon from Cluttagong, to build boats 
for the Briti*?!! advance up the Trrawadd} The arrival, Iiheuise, 
of sev eral battalions of British and Xativ e Infantrj , ns vv ell as some 
troops of cav alrv , added considcrabl} to our actual strength 

It will be convenient to note here that the want of transport 
D, C« , 01 . roearf,nc ,i,c (Icficicnc} of supplies at Rangoon had 

adrance upon \\i carh suggested cloiibts to Sir Archibald 

Campbell of the possibility of penetrating into tlie interior of Ava 
bv the line of the Irraw iddv He had consequently suggested the 
adoption of one <ir other of two altcruitive pirns— one to inarch 
upon the capital from Martaban the other to embark for the coast 
of Arakan, after having left a strong garri‘*on at Rangoon, and 
then to cross the Yomas into Vva ll^cithtr of these plans met 
with the approval of the supreme Government, and both of them 
were strongly objected to by Sir Thomas Muuro, Governor of 
"Madras, who, in a letter to the Governor General, dated August 
1824, vrrotc as follows — “ I have already given mj opinion on the 
main point, namely, that the plan of idvancing by the Irrawaddy 
was preferable to that of nnrching south, or re embirldug and 
landing at Arakan I can see no object m his going to Martaban, 
because it would not facilitate his advance to the capital, as, 
according to his own account, even if the Siamese and Peguers 
were to tal e part in the v ar, he would still require draught and 
carnage equipment from Bengal Mith regard to the plan of re 
embarking the Rangoon force, and landing at Aiakan, nothing 
could justify such a measure but the certainty of being furnished 
there with an equipment of draught and carnage cattle If they 
could not obtain it, they would be still more helpless than thev 
arc now, and we should liavc lost reputation, md given con 
fidenco to the enemy, by abandoning the original plan of opera 
tions ” 

Sir Thomas then went on to set forth the advantage of 
a simultaneous advance upon Prorac by the river, and by land 
The result w as that the supreme Government determined upon 
the line of the Irrawaddy, and preparations were eventually made 
for an advance in two divisions, one by water, the other by land 
The correspondence having been sent to the Duke of 
■Wellington by the President of the India Board m March 1825, the 
Vou V r 
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Duke, in returning it, obt^erved — “ I return tlie box, ba\ mg perug 
ed tbe papers last night There is nothing m them except ^\ant 
of information of the nature of the countr}, climate, etc, of the 
proposed theatre oi the -war The only paper v.hich shows m the 
■writer any kno^v ledge of his subject, is Sir Thomas Slunro’s minute 
of the 24th August, and it is curious how all appear to have chimed 
in V . ith his simple proposal, just as a pack of hounds do to the 
voice of the experienced dog ” 

Towards the end of November the Burmese army marched 
down from Donuhju, and made their appearance in the neigh 
bourhood of Kangoon The force was now estimated at 60,000 
men, of whom more than half w etc armed v. ith muskets, the 
rest with swords and spears 

A body of mounted mtn were attached to the force , which 
was provided with a considerable number of -jingals throwing 
a ball of from six to twelve ounces m weight, whilst a large flotilla 
of fire rafts accompanied the war boats down the stream 

No opposition was made to the advance of the enemy to the 
vicinvtj of Rangoon, which took place on the Ist December 
Encouraged by this seeming timiditj , the> formed a regular invest 
ment of the British ha‘‘s, extending m a semi circle from Dalla, 
opposite Rangoon, round by Kemmendme and the great pagoda, 
to the village of Pazundaung on the creek communicating with 
the Pegu branch of the river Thcir extreme light was thus 
opposite to the town on one side, and their extri me left approached 
to w ithin a few hundred yards of it on the otht r In many places 
their front was covered by thick jungle, but where it was more 
assailable the Butmans entrenched themselves with their usual 
dexterity, throwing up these defences within a couple of hundred 
yards of the picquets 

The British force, reduced bj sickness and casualties was too 
small for the defence of the position it occupied, hut their front 
was strengthened by the judicious disposition of the artillery in 
batteries and redoubts The shipping protected Rangoon and the 
position on the river side , while the extreme left was defended 
by the post at Kemmendme, supported on the river by H M S 
Sophe and a strong division of gunboats 

The operations on the part of the enemy w ere commenced on 
the morning of the 1st of December, by a resolute attack on 
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Kcmmcndine, winch wn«, liowc\er, successfully repulsed by the 
g'xrri’son under Y'ltcs nnd bj the flotilla Kepeated attacLs 

were made during the day, but with the same result, and a bold 
attempt after dark to float fire rafts down the stream against the 
shipping at Rangoon was frustrated by the skill and bravery of the 
men of war’s men In the afternoon of the Ist, a reconnaissance 
of the enemy’s left was made b} a detachment of the 13th Foot 
and the IStli Native Infantr} under Major Sale, which broke 
through their entrenchments, and, after 1 il ling a number of the 
enema destroyed their works Ihcsameda} was markedbytwo 
or three other successful skirmishes on the part of the British, but 
with these exceptions and the repl) to the enemy’s fire by the 
artillerv, nothing was aitompted for a few da}s, Sir iVrchibald’s 
policy being to encourage the Burraese tn trust therasehes com 
pletely within his reach On the 3rd and 4th, therefore, the 
Burmese continued to push their position closer to the British 
lines unopposed On the 5th they were so close tint it was 
impossible for them to escape from a defeat, and Sir A Campbell 
perceiaed tint the right moment had come to strike a docisivo 
blow 

ith this Mew he ordered a diMSion of the gunboats up the 
Pazundaung creek to att ck tlic enemy in flank and keep their 
attention engaged in that quarter At the same time he des 
patched two columns from the Rangoon side, one 800 strong, under 
Major Sale, and the other of 500, under Major Walker, against the 
enemy’s left 

The columns advanced at 7 am That under Major Walker 
was the first to come into action The encm} began by offering 
some resistance, but the stockade being earned at the point of 
the bayonet, thej quicklj broke and fled our casualties were 
few, but Major Walker was among the killed The other column 
being equally successful completed the overthrow of the Burraese, 
the whole of whose left was dnven in scattered parties from the 
field, leaving numbers of dead on the ground and all their guns 
and military stores in the hands of the British 

Bandula made no attempt to recover this position, but, collect 
mg the fugitives on his right and centre continued to sap up to 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, until biB trenches approached so close that 
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liiB taen’s voices could be disUnctlj beard by tbe Britisb In order 
to end tbe contest, now tbat the chief part of the enemy’s force 
■vfas within his grasp, Sir Archibald, on the 7th, ordered an attach 
to be made by four columns,^ whilst Major Sale, with his detach 
ment operated against the enemy’s left and rear 

The advance of the columns was proceeded by a heavy can 
nonade, during which thej mo\ed to their respective points of 
attach Colonel Mallet’s column moved against the right of the 
enemy, and Colonel Brodie against their left, while the other two 
under Captam Milson xnd Lieutenant Colonel Parlby ad\anced 
straight against the centre No data is available concermng the 
individual strength and composition of these columns After 
a moment’s pause the cnemj opened a heavy fire, but it was 
unable to stop the assailants, who rushed the entrenchments and 
put their defenders to rout 

During all this time Major Yates with his garrison of the 26th 
Native Infantry (now the 86th Camatic Infantry) had successfully 
,, . held the post of Kemmcndine against 

Defenco of Keramcnamc * , , 

repeated attacks of the enemy both by 
day and night For the conspicuous gallantry displayed b\ the 
abo\e regiment during this period tb<> were permitted, by a 
Besolution of the Governor General m Council dated 2l8t Janu 
ar> 1825, to bear the word “ Kcmmendmc ” inscribed on their 
colours 

The Burman arm} w as now corapletclj dtfeated Their loss m 
the different actions is supposed to have exceeded 5 000 men, hut 
they buffered most in their loss of arms and ammunition, which 
they could not easilj replace in all 240 pieces of ordnance were 
captured, in addition to a great number of mushets 

The loss of the British, throughout the sev cn days, was only 
about thirt} hilled and tv\ o hundred and sixt} wounded Amongst 
the former were Major Walker and Lieutenant O’Sht a of tbe 13th 
Foot 

Notwithstanding the unexpected defeat which Bandula thus 
Bustamod, not many days passed heforo that indefatigable leader 
Buccccdod myall} mg hia scattered forces and, with a body of about 
25,000 men, returned to Kohine, within three miles of the British 

1 Her lUicUj ft 41H and fiom loot the Madras EHropean Kcgimcnt tbo fith 
■y 12tb 2Stb SOth niid 4lth Native Infantry 
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lines , here ho, m the words ot Sir Archibald Campbell’s despatch, 
“commenced entrenching and stochading ^^lth a judgment in point 
of position such as N\ould do credit to the best instructed engineers 
of the most ciMhzcd and ^\nrllLc of nations ” At the same 
time, he started harassing the British b} floating fire rafts donn 
stream against the shipping at Rangoon, and cmplo}ing incen 
diaries to ‘^et fire to Rangoon itself So successful was he m this 
last project, that on the night of the 14th a great part of the 
town ^^as in flames in different quarter® The garrison, after 
great exertions, succeeded m getting the fire under control, but 
not before hall the town, including the quarters of the Madras 
Commissariat, had been destrojed 

It was thus neecssarj to adaance against the new Burmese 
position, not only to confirm the impression made bj the last 
MCtorj, but also to open the country to the further ada ance of the 
army, and to secure the eafetj of Rangoon, with all the British 
stores 

Accordingly, on the 10th December, General Campbell moved 
out against the enemy in two columns The right column con 
sisted of 040 men under Brigadier General Cotton, the left, 900 
strong, was under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell him 
self The former was directed to make a detour and take the 
work in rear, while the latter attacked in front The position was 
found to be of great strength , it consisted of two large stockades 
on either flank, connected by a central entrenchment Each wing 
was about 400 yards long by 200 broad, and the whole position 
was occupied by a force of 20,000 men 

The right column, having gained the rear, attacked the centre 
of the work, while the left, forming into two divisions, com 
manded by Brigadier Miles and Major Eaans, stormed the flank 
stockades In fifteen minutes, thanks to the admirable way the 
fire of the artillery was directed, the British were m possession not 
only of the enemy’s work, but of his camp, which was left stand 
mg, the whole of his baggage, and a large proportion of his 
arms and ammunition In this encounter the 13th Foot suffered 
severely, losing three officers and tweUe men killed, and eight 
officers and fifty men wounded The total British casualties 
amounted to eighteen killed and one hundred and fifty wounded 
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It IS wortliy of notice th it the numher of the British force on 
this occasion did not exceed 1,440 men 

On the same day as this action was fought, an attach, under 
Captain Chads, p ^ , was made on the enemy’s fleet of war boats 
Of these, principal!) through the help of the Diana steam boat, 
the sight of ■which filled the Burmese with the greatest conster 
nation, thut^ were captured, having been prev lously abandoned bj 
their crews, who, upon the approach of the steamboat, threw 
themsoUes into the river and swam ashore in an agony of terror 
In conseq.uencc of these continued disasters, Bandula led 
bach Ins arm), much shattered, to Bonub) u, and the character 
of the war was changed The Burmans no longer dared to under 
tahe ofiensivo operations, but restricted themsehes to the defence 
of their positions along the river The road was now open to the 
British force, which was prepared to advance, if necessary, to 
the walls of the capital, m harmou) with the polic) dictated by 
the course of events 

Before proceeding an) further, however, with their future 
actions we must stop to notice the renewal of active hostilities on, 
the north eastern and eastern frontiers of the British Indian 
Domimons 
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FVnTUEr OPEIliTlOSS 0\ THE hOFTIl FAST FEOMIFR 
C\MrMG\ IN AS^SAM 

It Ins been reHted that, on the commencement of tlio 

run} season of 1824, Colonel Richards, ;\ith the force operat 
ing m Assam, fell back on Clnnhati from the advanced positions 
he had taken up on first driving back llic Burmese forces Im 
racdiatclv on this retrograde movement, the encm} re occupied 
Kalnbar and Now gong, plundering the whole countrj, and even 
mal ing incursions into Jaintia It therefore became necessary to 
expel the Burmans once more from these districts 

Colonel Richards still commanded at Gauhati, and his force 
amounted to about 3,000 men, consisting of the 4Cth and 57tli 
Native Infantrj, tlic Rangpur and Dinajpnr local Battalions, and 
the Cbunpann Light Inf ntrj, with details of artillery and 
a detachment of Irregular Horse The numbers of his force and the 
nccessit) of emplo} mg water transport prevented the advance of 
the whole bod} at one time, and it was consequent!} decided to 
start opewtions b} detaching two parties to expel the enemy from 
the advanced positions the} had taken up \ccordmgl}, at the 
end of October 1824, Major Waters, with a flotilla and part of the 
Dinajpur Battalion, was directed to proceed to Rahaohauki and 
Now gong , and the rest of the boats, with one wing of the Cham 
paran Light Infantr} and four guns, under Major Cooper, proceeded 
to Kahabar The latter arrived at his destination on the 29th 
October, surprising and defeating a small body of Burmese on his 
wray The former, after two or three minor successes, reached 
Rahachauki a few da}s later 

On the morning of the 3rd November Major Waters, hearing 
that the Burmese Governor of Assam was meditating retreat 
from Nowgong, made a forced march to that place in order to 
intercept him, but on arrival, he found that the enemy had 
retired the day before and had got too long a start to leave any 
( 39 ) 
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chance of "being o\ertaken From information gained on the spot 
it appeared that the Burmese force amounted to about 3,000 men, 
and the hurried retreat of so large a body, upon the approach of 
a force not i third of their strength, clearly showed how little they 
were disposed to offer opposition to the British occupation of 
Assam 


The advanced posts being thus secured, Colonel Kiohards 
moved the remaining part of his forces up to Kaliabar, but his 
chief means of transport being b\ water, the advance of the army 
was necessarily slow No difficulty, howe\er, was experienced 
from any other cause, as the people were friendly and there were no 
enemv to be encountered From Kaliabar, the force moved to 
Mara Mukh, where they arrived on the 6th Januarj- At this 
place intelligence was received of the presence of \arious hostile 
bodies at Kaliana, Deogoru, Dhogaon, and on the Torhat road, 
whereupon Colonel Richards at once despatched portions of his 
force against them These operations having driven back, the 
cncmj dt trifling loss to the British, a further advance on Jorhat 
was undertaken on the 17th January 


From here Colonel Richards marched to Gawrisagar, a few 
miles from Rangpur ^ The boats had now to be left behind, the 
Dikhu ri\er being too shillow for them to proceed any further 
The guns and ordnance stores were consequently landed, and a part> 
of the 4.6th Native Infantrj- being dropped to guard the boats, the 
rest of the troops advanced on Rangpur On the morning of the 
27th, the advanced guard was vigorously attacked by the 
Burmebc who had taken up their position in thick jungle Colonel 
Richards finding it impossible to get to close quarters, feinted 
a retirement, to tempt the enemy into leaving their position The 
ruse was entirely successful , the Burmese rushed out into the open 
at this apparent Inhibition of timidity, and the British, suddenly 
turning, charged the enemy and defeated them with heavy loss 
The British advance on Rangpur was then resumed The 
approach to the capital had been strongly fortified A stockade 
had been drawn across the road, the left of which was strengthened 
by an entrenched tank, and the nght was within gun shot of the 


iRweP^r thcold capiUl ..tuated about oho a.lo south of K.bsagar 
OaJj- the rums o( tbo paiaco now remain. 
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ort, scvcnlguns were mounted mtlio position, wluch was defend 
!d bv a strong garrison On approaclung the defences, tbo British 
iverc met -^vith a licaa*y fire, which brought down half the leading 
troops and caii'^od a momentarj check under cover of the artillery, 
iiowcvcr, the column -igain athnneed and the stockade was carried 
at the point of the bayonet The tank on the left was also 
accupicd, and two temple*’, one on the loft and another on the right, 
were sewed, wliorcb} the south side of the fort was entirely invest 
ed, and the enema vere drnen m at all points The loss on the 
5ule of the attacl ers was tiio men killed and fiftj one wounded 
The result of this action not onlj dispirited the Burmans, 
but g3^c renewed life to tbe internal dissensions that prevailed m 
their camp Tlic ta\o cliicfs and some of their troops were wilhng 
to sue for term", but most of the garrison were bent on resistance 
and threatened the '■dvocates of peace with cvtermination The 
latter, howca cr, so far prc\ ailed as to despatch a priest to the 
British Commander to negotiate for the surrender of Rangpur, and 
tlic following terms were finally agreed upon through this man’s 
mediation Such of the garrison as continued liostile uere allowed 
to retire into Burman territory, on their engaging to abstain 
from any act of aggression on their retreat, and those who were 
pacifically inclined were allowed to remain unmolested, with their 
families and propert) their final destination was to await the 
decision of the Governor General, but in the event of peace with 
Ava, the} were not to be given up to that Goa ernment Colonel 
Richards was induced to accede to these conditions by his con 
\iction of the impossibilit} of preventing the escape of the garrison 
on the capture of the fort, or of pursuing them on their flight 

By the occupation of Rangpur on the terms granted 


much time was saved, much loss of life 
Occupation of rangpur , i ,, , - , 

a\oided, and the object of the campaign, 

i e , the expulsion of the Burmans from Assam, peacefully and 
promptly secured Those who surrendered numbered 700 , the 
rest about 9,000, of both sexes, and all ages, including 2,000 
fighting men, withdrew to the frontiers 


B} the fall of Rangpur the conquest of Assam was prac 
ticall} completed, for the enemy held no other posts within the 
province It was some time, howexer, before the country was 
restored to law and order , numerous bodies of Burmans, lomed 

Voi V Q 
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hy Smgphos and other savage hill tribes, took advantage of the 
anarchy into which the country had sunk during the Burmese 
occupation, and began to plunder and murder on their own 
account Detachments had frequently to be sent against these 
marauders, and several encounters took place After two or three 
defeats, however, the enemy did not again assemble, and order 
was gradually introduced 


OPEPATIONS IN CACHAR, 1825 

At the beginning of 1825 the original plan of remaining on 
the defensive on the Sylhet frontier was abandoned and it was 
decided to inarch a large force into Ava through Cachar and 
Manipur With this object a force of about 7,000 men was col 
Iccted under Brigadier Shuldham, who was appointed to command 
the eastern frontier The army consisted of six regiments of infantry 
(the 7th, 44th, and 45th Nati\e Infantry forming the 3rd Brigade, 
and the 14th, 39th, and 62nd Native Infantry forming the 4th 
Brigade), two companies of artillery, four of Pioneers, the Sylhet 
Local Corps a corps of Ca\alry, Blair’s Irregular Horse, and a body 
of Cachans and Mampuns under Raja Gambhir Singh 

Directlj after the rams had ceased, it was found that the 
Burmese had been compelled by sickness and want of supphes, 
to abandon their position at Tilain There vas, therefore, no 
like ihood of meeting vith any opposition on the advance through 
Cachar, nor was it probable tint the enemy vould he met with 
m any strength m Manipur, the defence of Arakan and the Irra 
waddy at tint time employing all the aaailable strength of Ava 
Notwithstanding the fact that hostde opposition was not to he 
feared, the nature of the countrj to be traversed and its utter 
unpro uctiacncss, afforded obstacles equally serious, and proved 
urmountablc to the numerous and heavily equipped British force 
Bad.r February 1825 A road from 

r m-'de b> the Pioneers, 

BnoTt 1 SlraWhim, with the nrtiUerj and the 3rd 

fvotl on, t'’ the further 

ivotk o the Pioneer, and the arrival ol trantport and supplies 

Ilie country from Bans! andy towards Manipur was a con 
Difficulties of tlic countcj scnes of ascents and descents, 

anelca bv rel™, r the route being intersected at right 
ut-eles by ridge, of mountains running ntarlj due north and south 
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nnd l)\ mountain streams sl^ollcn into deep and rapid ri\crs after 
c\ eiy shower For tlic fir'st thirt\ miles the mountains w ere covered 
with dense jungle, and the ‘'oil was a soft nlluMal mould, converted 
by the slightest ram into a quagmire , and to nggraa ate all these 
difBculties, frequent and heavy rains began earlj in February, and 
contmued, almost without intermission, until the proximity of 
the real ramj season rendered the attempt to reach Manipur 
hopeless 

During February, the Pioneers contrived, with immense 
difficulty, to make a pathway through the forest to the banks of 
the Jin nullah, about fortj miles from Bansl andy, but the nature 
of the soil, and the state of the weather, rendered their 
exertions of no avail, as the road continued impassable for guns 
and laden cattle In the attempts to advance and to forward 
suppbea to the Pioneers, several hundred bullocks, camels, and 
elephants were lost, parti} from overwork, and partly from sinking 
so deeply into the mire that no efforts could extricate them 

After struggling m vam against tlicso physical obstructions for 
two months. General Shuldham reported 

CajDpaien abandoned impracticabilit} of an advance to 

Mampur, m consequence of which the attempt was abandoned, and 
the force broken up The head quarters were removed to Dacca , 
a force under Colonel Donkin was posted at S} Ihct , and two corps of 
native infantry, with the Sylhet Local Corps, and the Manipur Levy 
were left m Cachar 

That the difficulties, which had thus arrested the advance 
of the British, were not insurmountable to a bmall force, differ 
ently constituted, was speedily established , for later on in the year, 
Gambhir Singh was allowed to make an attempt to recover 
Mampur at the head of his own irregular troops Accompanied by 
Lieutenant Pemberton of the Pioneers, ho started on this cxpcdi 
tion on the 17th May, and in less than a month he had succeeded 
m turning the enemy out of Mampur, and had driven him into 
the hills and jungles that he between that country and Ava 

EXPEDITION TO APAKAN 

It Will be remembered that when the plan of operations 
against the Burmese was decided on m the early part of 1824, it 
was determined to maintain n strictly defensive attitude on the 

02 
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Chittagong frontier Later on, ^Len the difficulties of the army at 
Rangoon made the success of the British force in that quarter 
a matter of some doubt, more enterprising counsels prevailed 
Arrangements v, ere made for the assembly, during the ensuing cold 
season, of a force at Chittagong to ino\ e forward from that place, 
clear Arahan of the enerri), and eventually cross into Ava, holding 
out a hand to Sir Archibald Campbell on his advancing up the line 
of the Irrawaddy, and uding him m his movement on the enemy’s 
capital With this intention, orders were given in September 1824, 
for the asscmbl) of about 11,000 men at Chittagong, the command 
of the expedition being entrusted to Brigadier General Morrison 
It wis in connection with the movements of these troops 


Ba^rrackporo mutiny 


that the Barrackpore mutiny occurred— 
one of the most painful mcidents m 


the annals of the Bengal armj- 

Amongst the regiments warned for service in Arakan were 
the 20th, 47th and 62nd Bengal Native Infantry, all at that time 
stationed at Barrackpore These regiments took no pams to 
conceal their aversion to the service for ■which they had been 
detailed Several causes were at work to make them discontented , 


the recent changes in the army had sent a number of officers to 
the regiments who were strangers to the men , the Ramu disaster 
had impressed them with an unreasonable and unreasonmg 
dread of the Burmese, whom they had endowed with super 
natural powers , despite assurances to the contrary, an impression 
prevailed that the) would be forced, against their will, on board 
ship , and finall) , there existed a real grievance m the difficulty of 
procuring the necessary amount of baggage animals, which, accord 
mg to the custom then in v oguc, the sepo) had to supply for him 
self out of an allowance given for that purpose The nature of 
Arakan demanded bullock transport and at this time the drain 
on Bengal for the supply of the Rangoon expedition had made 
these animals almost unprocurable 

In the midst of this dissatisfaction, the 47th, the first regiment 
to match, was ordered to parade on the 1st Novemher On this 
they broke into open mutiny and refused to fall m All attempts 
to soothe the excited feelmgs of the men proved fruitless, though 
it •would appear that little consideration was paid to the peculiari- 
ties of the native temperament, for the first signs of discontent 
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seem to ha\c been met \MtK harshne*?? instead of leassurance 
The men, llo\^ c\ cr, lm\ infi now become complctol} out of hand, 
there was no altcrnati\ c left but to put down the mutiny b> force 
The next daj, therefore, the Comm inder in Chief proceeded to 
the spot, and at da} break the 1st and 47th (British) Foot, a troop 
of the Bod\ Guard, and a detachment of Bengal Horse Artillery 
were paraded opposite tlic sepo} lines 

The 47lh Xati\c Infantrx formed up m front of their quarters, 
and were joined b} about a 100 from the other two regiments 
under orders for Arakan The mutineers a\erc ordered to ground 
their arras, but refused to obc} On this, the artillery were ordered 
to open fire upon them \t the first discharge, the mutineers 
broke and fled, pursued b} the Bod} Guard Ifan} were killed 
on the spot, and most of the remainder were tal en prisoners, of 
whom t)G\on were hanged, and the rest sentenced to hard labour 
m chain'5 The number of the rcciintnt was effaced from the 
Army List* and t!ie native oflTiccrs dismissed the service, although 
none of these openly took part m the mutm} (G 6 0 No 335 
of 1824) It lb evident tlint these sentences were considered more 
severe than tlie occasion warranted, for the mutineers who 
remained in custod} were pardoned four months later (G 0 C C, 
22nd April 1825) 

It fehould be noted that, though this mutm} was serious in 
that the sepojs openl} refused to obey orders no acts of violence 
were committed nor did the mutineers fire a single shot, although 
they were each in possession of fort} rounds of ammunition The 
mutiny was aptly described by the Court of Inquiry as “ an 
ebulhtion of despair at being ordered to march without having the 
means of doing so ” 

The prompt and vigorous measures of suppression adopted 
took immediate effect The chief difficulty, the provision of 
transport, having been overcome, the diBinclmation of the other 
two regiments to proceed on service was no longer openly expressed, 
and within a few days of the mutm} the 26th and 62nd marched 

V It should bo stated that to replace the Burna ^nd remained faithful during the 
47th a new regiment was raided and nintiny of 1657 The 69th regiment which 
numbered the COth In 1829 this regiment mtttmied in Multan m 1858 was rai cd in 
was re named tho 47th and under that 1825 as tho let Extra Regiment 
title served tn the Sutlej campaign and m 
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for Chittagong At this place arrangements for the expedition 
had been proceeding actively, but it was the end of the year 
before all was in readiness for an advance to the southward 

"When finally formed the expeditionary force was constituted 
as follows — 


Staff 

Brigadier General J W Mornson, c b , 44tli Foot Commanding 
Brigadier General W Macbean c b , 54th Foot Second m Command 
Lieutenant 'W B Scott 44th Foot, Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General 

Captain J 6 Drummond, 6th Bengal N I , Deputy Assistant Quarter 
master General 


Artillery 

Lieutenant Colonel A Lindsay Bengal Artillery, Commanding 
6th Companj , 2nd Battalion Bengal Artillery 



Pioneers 

A ’ Company Ist Battalion Madras Artillery Pioneers 
Six compames of Bengal Pioneers 
Corps of Magh Pioneers 
Extra Pioneer and Pontoon Tram 
Caialry 

2nd Bengal Local Horse 


Is/ Bengal Infantry Brigade 

Lieutenont Colonel W B.ohards 26H, Bengal N I , Commanding 
44th Foot 

28th Bengal Native Infantry 

2nd Bengal Infantry Brigade 

Lienlenant Colonel C Grant CB , 54th Foot. Commanding 

42nd Bengal Nalire Infantry 
C2nd „ 


nth Madras Infantry Brigade 

I. Commanding 

loth Madras Native Infantry 
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AdiiUonal Corps 

1st Bengal Light Infantr} Battalion 
>ncl „ „ „ , 

1st Bengal Grenadier Battalion 
2nd „ 

The na\al force nsscmbled to co operate with General 
Morrison, was commanded b} Commodore Hayes, of the Bom 
bay Marine, and consisted of the following %cssels - 


Lcffal 

Besearch 

Investi^ior 

Oelen 

Tlcnry Mcrifon 

Bland 

Sopkxa 

Atsterghur 

Trusty 

Bluto 


10 gun bng 
Sur\eJ^ng vessel 

C gun bng 


Ketch 

Steam gun vessel 


Ten pinnaces, each carrying two guns 
Eighty gun boats, each armed with a 12 pounder carronade 
In addition, a number of other craft w ere got ready on the spot 
by the Political Agent, for the conveyance of the men and stores 
along the coast and across the many creeks and rivers by which 
the approach to Aiakan was intersected 

Although no serious obstruction to the march was to be 
apprehended from the enemy, yet the advance to Arakan was 
impeded by the same difficulties which had been found the most 
formidable foes m every stage of the war The countrv, thinly 
populated and overrun with jungle, afforded no resources, and 
all supplies and transport had to be brought from Bengal, at much 
trouble and expense The rainy season of this particular year 
also, being protracted to the end of November, made it impossible 
to send supplies by land, and retarded the construction of a mill 
tary road by which the artillery were to proceed This road 
was completed as soon as the weather permitted, but a large 
part of the stores had not arrived as late as January 1825, in the 
begmmng of which month General Morrison determined to 
move out 
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Tlic 'iTiny, accoidingly* begaii to advance on tte 1st January, 
and in the course of the month, the> were assembled m the 
vicinity of Cox’s Barer, to which place they were accompanied 
along the coast by the transports and other aessels 

Here It became necessary to decide whether to follow the 
road along the coast to the mouth of the Naaf, or, by taking a 
more eastcrl) direction, to cross that ri\er at a higher and more 
practicable part of its course It should be noted that the rivers 
of Arakan rise in a range of mountains only a short distance 
from the sea coast, and are consequently neither of great volume 
nor depth They are generally fordable, except after heavy 
ram , but as they approach the coast they suddenly change their 
character, and expand into vast estuaries, communicating with 
each other and the sea The whole coast, indeed, may be considered 
to be indented by largo inlets of the sea, receiving mountain 
torrents, rather than as broken by the mere passage of rivers 
In spite, however, of the greater difficulties to be encountered in 
crossing these numerous estuaries, which would have been avoided 
if a route further mland had been selected, General I^Iomson 
determined to follow the direction of the coast The existence of 
an inland road uas doubtful, and there could be no question that 
it led through a wild and jungle coiered country, which would be 
impassable for the artillery and baggage animals Whilst proceed 
mg along the coast, the fleet would ensure the receipt of supplies, 
and would, it was hoped, be able to take the army across the 
mouths of the different ri\ ers v. ithout delay 

The army reached Tck Naf on the 1st February A detach 
ment was immediately sent across the river and occupied l>[aung 
daw No enemy appeared, and the population was decidedly 
friendly 

The rest of the troops were gradually taken across the river, 
but the difficulties of this operation greatly exceeded anticipa 
tion, and it -was the 12th of the month before a further advance 
could be made Bien then a great part of the baggage was still 
on the western bank, and n lot of the transport had not e\en 
reached the Naaf From Maungdaw an inland road led na Lawa 
dong (Unthodaung ’) to Arakan, wluch was a better route than that 

from Tlamu, but acting on the plan first adopted, General Morrison 
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continued his march ilonp tiu const to flic mouth of niiother large 
Ti\ cr, the ^In\ u about fift J milc-i ‘south of tlic Na if To this place 
the ^4th Foot, the 10th "Mndris Kitne Infnntr), mid the left i\ing 
of the IGth Midrns Nnti\c Infintr} proceeded hy sen, the rest of 
the force, Mith the exception of a dctnclimcnt under Colonel 
Eichnrds, mo\cd b} land Colonel Richards wns left ntMnungdaiv, 
•with directions to follm\ nsboon ns enough transport to carr> three 
TTCohs’ supplies had crossed the Jfnnf The land cojiimn reached 
the Jlaani nicr on the 22nd l*cbruar\, but owing to the 
dclaj caused b) a squall, tlic transi>orts did not arrive till five 
days later ThcMa)!! v\ as about five milcj broad at its mouth, 
and Was onl} twelve miles from the Arahan (Kaladan) nv cr, from 
which it was separated bv the island of Ahjab A senes of 
creehs to the north of this island ofTored water communication 
between the two rivers General Morn-son now began to throw 
his force across the JIaj u, whence he directed them through these 
canals or creeks to a small inland on the eastern side of the Aiakan 
river where lie placed ins camp The difiiculties of this move 
ment, however, were so grcit that it was the 20th Jlarch — nearl} 
a month afterwards — before the whole force was across and 
a further adv ance could be undertaken Meanwhile Commodorn 
Ha}cs, v^ith the greater part of the fleet, liad sailed direct for the 
Arakan river Arriving at its mouth on the 22nd February, ho 
sailed up in the direction of Arakan > but was stopped hy the 
cneraj’s works at Kangjaungbja (Hkjoung Pala), and after a 
sharp engagement, was obliged to drop down the river 

General Morrison, after four dajs spent in improving the 
road across some nullahs on tlic left bank of the river Arakan, 
ordered an advance on the 24th Februarj The route laj along 
the east bank of the mam branch of the Aral an nv er (the Kelabon 
river), and the nni eh was made under auspicious conditions, 
the weather being favourable, the countr} productive, and the 
people warm in the cause of those who were likelv to liberate them 
from Burman oppression 

On the 24th March the armj encamped on tlie -southern 
bank of the Chabatti nullah The 25tli was occupied in preparing 
to cross this and another nullah about a mile in advance beyond 

1 The ancient capital of Vrakan now called and shotvn on most maps ns ilrohaung 
orH^abaung 
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•whicli tte eiiemv vrere said to be posted on the Fade (Fadha) hills 
The nu^fa/is hemg cro-sed on the morning of the 26th, the force 
was formed mto four columns the right commanded bv Brigadier 
Grant the centre bv Bngadiet Richards, the left by Captain 
Leslie and the reserve by laeutenant Colonel T^alker The left 
column proceeded up the mam branch of the river, but the boats 
soon groundmg tbe men uere l'‘naed and were ordered to turn 
the bills on the enema s riuht The right and centre column^- 
moved towards the pts-'Cs which had been found to lead throush 
the ranee 

The enemv were completelv concealed hv the forests which 
crowned the hilltop® The bght companies were directed to turn 
them out, and climbing the '•lopes in the most gallant manner, 
thev carried several mtrenebed posts with a loss of onlv sixteen 
wounded 3Ieauwhile the columns below had captured the passes, 
and the armv crowing to the northern side of the range, 
bivouacked within i mile and a half of the enemv s mam position 
at Mahati 


The ad\ ance was resumed on the 27th The enemv held a 
stronc position h( avilv fortified and protected on two sides bv 
broad nters but on the approach of the British thev retired 
without firing a shot and fled towards Ax ikan 

On the 2Sth the whole oi the troops m rear, and the flotilla, 
with Commodore Haves, having joined head quarters, the British 
adtanced on Arakin AftPi a careful reconn''i®sance, an attack 
was ordered on the eastern side of the town The defences here 
consisted of a senes of stockades earned along the crest of some 
Mis about 400 feet high which, running parallel with the town, 
had been strengthened by escarpment®, abattis and masonrv 
ny one pacs led throuph these hills to the capital, and this 
teas defended bv about t,000 men and set era! smis The total 
strength of the enemy teas csttmaUd at n.OOO men The ground 
m front of the hdls teas a long narrow valley , devoid of cover, 
and commanded hv the enemy’s artillery A narrow belt of 
jangle skirted he foot ofthehtUs but above this the ground vas 
agam hare and op»n ^ 

and'cltv'T'^*’!’' Commander decided to trv 

Tli w^n position by a frontal attach on the pass 

mgh impos ‘tie task was entrusted to Bngadiet Macbean 
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Thcncsaultwas led b^ the Light Infantry company of the 64th 
Foot, four companies of the 2nd Light Infantry Battalion, 
and the Light Infantry companies of the 10th and ICth Nati\c 
Infantry, but notwithstanding the utmost gallantry of the troops, 
the attempt failed and after a fruitless struggle, in which every 
ofiicor was wounded, a retirement was ordered, and the force 
took up a defensu e position for the rest of the daj 

After this failure another reconnaissance nas made, as the 
result of which it nab decided while holding the enemy m front, 
to direct the mam att'^cl on the hilt on their right flank, winch was 
now discoacrcd to be the 1 e\ of the position The next daj was 
spent in the construction of a bitter) to pla\ on the defences of 
the pass, and on the Slst, at daahght, the guns opened and mam 
tainedaheaaj cannonade throughout the daj, which cfTcctually 
checked the enenn’s fire At eight m the e\cning Brigadier 
Richards mo\ed of! witli the column for the attack of the right 
flank, lus force consisting of six companies of the 44tli Foot, three 
of the 2Gth, and tiirce of tin 49th Kativc Infantry, thirt) seamen, 
and thirty dismounted men of Gardener’s Horse Though there 
was moonlight It was eMdent from the silence of the Burmese that 
this mo\emcnt had not been detected from the heights The 
lull was about 500 feet high, and the road bv which the party 
ad^anccd was winding and precipitous The results of this 
mo\ement were anxiousl) awaited by the remainder of the force 
in camp Suddenly, about 11 o’ Jock, a shot from the hilltop 
proclaimed that the enemj had discovered the advance of the 
assailants A yell or two from the Burmese was followed b\ 
a short, sharp rattle of musketry, and then the drums and fifes of 
the 44th announced that the position was won 

The next morning, as soon as a G pounder, dragged up the 
hill with much difficulty, had opened fire on the enemy. Brigadier 
Richards assaulted the trenches on the adjacent height, whilst 
a .-imultaneous movement was again made against the pass by 
Macbean The enemy now abandoned the hills after a feeble 
resistance and the capital of Arakan fell 
P (“0 raUan into the hands of the British The loss 

in General Morrison’s column during the ten dnjs’ fighting imount 
cd to tw ent) nine killed and one himdred and thity seven wounded 
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On talving possession of the city, it was found that most of the 
inhabitants had abandoned the place on its occupation by the 
Burmese, but thev now speedily letnined to their homes, and 
showed themselves well pleased with the change of government 
The ne\t few dajs were occupied m preparing for iuithcr 
operations, the nature of the unmolested country having assisted 
the enemy to effect their escape across the mountains through the 
passes of Dalet (Talak) and Aeng Two of the four provinces of 
Arahan were therefore now clear of the Burmese, and it only 
remained to dislodge them from Sandoway and Bamree, for which 
purpose a force under Mache m was despatched on the 8th April 
The detachment arrived m the Cheduha roads on the 18th 
April, and found Bamree undefended , and on proceeding to Sando 
vaj, vhere they armed on the 30th April, they found that the 
river had been staked and stockades erected, but the enemy had 
Viithdrawn all their troops on hearing of the fall of the capital 
In just three months, therefore, one object of the expedition, 
the entire occupation of the province of Arakan, had been fulfilled 
It was found impossible, however, to carry out the main object, 
a junction across the mountains with Sir Archibald Campbell 
Little was to be fe ited from the enemy on this side of the But 
man boundary , for they had retreated over the mountains with 


great haste, losing hundreds on the way, from w ant, fatigue, and the 
onslaughts of local tribts The> had halted at Chalain, m the 
Ava count!) and had been strongly reinforced at this place , but it 
was the nature of the countrj and the tunc of the year, rather than 
the presence of tins force, which impeded the further advance of 
the British Hore th m eighty miles of jungle, cut up by numerous 
risers, inters cned between the capital and Dalet (Talak) , thence 
t c ro id passed oa er nmetj miles of lofty and rugged precipices, 
w lore no supplies could be procured, and c\en water was Bcarce 
\ force, under Major Buckc, was sent to explore this route, and 
proccci ing to lal vk b) water, tbc) made four marches over the 
mountains, in which the men and cattle underwent extreme fatigue 
hen arri\ cd at \kow j n, within one march of the Butman frontier, 
lc^ leard of the proximitj of the Burmese in strength, and the 
cximiisted state of his detachment, and the impracticable nature 
of tlic road, then induced Major Buckc to retire to Tilak At 
a more faaourablo time of >cat the nrmj might have been able to 
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negotiate this country, hut it ^as nou too late, as the rams had 
set in, making military operations impossible 

The season now brought with it its pestilential influence, and 
although the precaution had been tal en to put the troops into 
cantonments at Arakan, fever and djsentery broke out amongst 
them to an alarming evtent, and with most disastrous results 
Sickness was so uni\ crsal and the chance of subduing it so hopeless 
that the Government was at last compelled to abandon the cxpcdi 
tion and recall the troops altogether, leaving detachments onl} at 
the more health} stations of Rninroe, Sandowa}, and Cheduba 
General "Morrison himscU fell a victim to the climate, d}ing 
of fever on his wa} to Europe 

From these expeditions we will now return to the operations 
of the armv at Rangoon 
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DPITISn AD\AhCE FROit BlftCOOV 

■\Ve li'ive 'xlrc'idy seen how, after the capture of the stockades 
-it Kokine on the 15th December, which was follows ed by the 
complete dispersion of the Burman atmj,Bandula retreated to 
Donubyu, where he succeeded in collecting a considerable force 
Despite the sei ere defeat which he had sufiered, this General seems 
to ha\e carried out hia retreat m a masterlj manner, leaving 
detachments on the Lam and Panlang rivers to detain the British 
advance 

Acti\e preparations were now made for the adaanceof the 
British force into the interior Besides the continual arrival of 
transports from India, these preparations were assisted by the 
return of mani of the inhabitants to Rangoon, and their consent 
to bring in food, and also b> the fact that many watermen had now 
entered the serMce of the British, thus obaiating the difhculties 
which they would otherwise ha\c had m the navigation of the 
Irrawadd) 

Despite these favourable changes m the prospects of the 
British force, the adiancc into the heart of the country was 
not, howescr without its unpropitious accompaniments There 
nas no doubt that all the local resources would be remoaed from 
the reach of the ini aders and it would therefore be necessary to 
keep up uninterrupted communication with Rangoon For tbis 
purpose a large force would hare to be left there, and at different 
points on the line of match and abo\ e all, the line of the Irrau addj 
uould Imi e to be defended b> a large and well equipped flotilla 
Another difiicultj uas that all transport for the force had to be 
brought b} sea from Bengal and Madras, from whence feu coolies 
u ould consent to embark, and the shipment of cattle u as attended 
bj much dclaj and loss 

The Bengal cattle, too, were found to be too small and 
feeble for field semcc, and the army was chicflj dependent on 
(61 ) 
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those pent from Madras, nml although the Madras Go\crnment 
did their utmost to ‘^iippU a suflicicnt number, tlie amount of 
a\ailable tran'^port ^^as quite inadequate for the requirements 
of the expedition lor this reason, Sir Archibald Campbell u as 
obliged to redu''c his striking force materially , lea\ing a far larger 
number at Rangoon than he had contemplated, ^^lth orders to 
join him as opportumt\ ofTerod 

His determination to adxancc, honc\cr, uas unaffected 
b^ these embarr issmcnts, and by the first week m February, he had 
completed his arrangements for a forward mo%cment on Promc 

Detailing for Rangoon a garrison ofnati\c infantry, and such 
of the Europeans ns were unfit for immediate scraicc, he had 
formed as many troops as he possessed transport for into two 
column® Mithono, ibout 2,400 strong, he decided to mo\c 
by land, while the other about 1,170 strong, was to proceed 
by water, and, capturing Panhlamg and Donubyu en roulCy was to 
meet the land force at C^anwa) some distance further up the 
Irrawaddy 

Of these two columns, the first, under the command of the 
Chic! himself, consisted o! two troops of Bengal Horse Artillery, the 
Madras Pioneers the Goaernor General’s Body Guard, the 38th, 
4lBt, and 47tli Foot, and the 2Cth and 43rd Madras Native Infan 
try Ihe second column was commanded by Brigadier General 
Cotton and was composed of the Rocket Troop, a detachment of 
Madras \rtillery, the 89th Foot, the 1st Jladras European Eegi 
ment, and a few of the 18th Madras Native Infantry , together with 
a flotilla of about seventy boats under Captain Alexander, r n 

A third column, of about 800 men, under Major Sale, was 
formed at the same time, with orders to move against Bassein, 
clear th it country of the enemy, and then jom head quarters at 
Henzada The rest of the army, nearly- 4,000 efTcotivc men, was 
left in Rangoon, under Brigadier M’Creagh, who was to follow^ up 
the Commander in Chief as soon as sufficient transport could he 
obtained 

Before the British force left Rangoon, Colonel Elnngton was 
sent to drive out the Burmese who had re occupied Syriam , 
and thus, with no enemy m his rear, the Commander m Chief 
felt himself m a position to advance The land column, therefore, 
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kit Rangoon on the 13th Rehruary, the water column ioUowed 
on the 16th, and Major bale started for Bassein one day later 
The mo\ements of this last force will he first narrated 

Ha\mg arn\ed off the mouth of the Bassein xi\er, they pro 
cceded up stream on the 26th February Bassein itself was 
reached on the 3rd March and occupied without resistance, the 
enemy haMng fired the place and fled to Lemyethna (Lamina,) 
a town about 150 miles higher up the river Thither Major Sale 
followed, but only to find the place deserted He then returned to 
Bassein and was soon after recalled to Rangoon, the movement to 
Henz ida, having m the meantime become unnecessary From 
Rangoon the detachment afterwards proceeded to join the mam 
body under the Commander m Chief 

The land column, under Sit Archibald Campbell, leaving 
Rangoon on the 13th February, marched through Hmawbi and 
niaing without incident, and reached Sarawa on the 2nd March 
Then\et column, proceeding up the Rangoon river, arrived 
on the 19th February at Panblaing 

Gcnernl Cotton ^ advance tt i ■ j 

Here the encm> had constructed some 
strong stockades, but abandoned them on the approach of the 
British LeaMng the detachment of the 18th Natne Infantr; to 
liold this place, and keep open the communication with Rangoon, 
General Cotton continued his adaance up the river, entered the 
mam stream on the 27th, and next day came in sight of 
Donubyu Here Bandula was strongly entrenched, with all 
the troops he could muster, amounting to about 15,000 men 
The position consisted of a senes of formidable stockades extending 
for a mile along the bank, beginning at the Pagoda of Donubyu, 
and increasing in strength until completed by the main work, 
situated on a commanding height, and surrounded by abattis and 
the usual defences 

Some dclaj having occurred in getting the whole of the 
artiUerj up the river, the British force was not in position till the 
nth Jlarch On the Gth General Cotton advanced to within two 
miles of the Burmese, and sent a summons to surrender, to which 
a Tcfusil was returned On the rtccipt of the rcplj , a part} of 
the 89th was landed opposite the main stocl adc to reconnoitre 
On the ,th, 500 men v\cto disembarked a mile below the pagoda, 
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and formed into two columns, under Colonel Bonogliuc and Major 
Bladen, Anth two G pounders and a detachment of Rocket Aitil 
lerv , the first stockade was captured with a loss of about twenty 
killed and mounded, and the enemy fled to their second line, 
leaving 2S0 pn<5oncrs in the hands of the British 

The second line of defence uas about 500 jards in rear of 
the first, and about the same distance from the main position, by 
which it was commanded Two more C pounders and four mortars 
were now brought int) action, and when it was thought that a 
sufiicicnt iniprc-'':ion h ul been made, the storming party of 200 men 
was ordered to ad\ance 

The enemy held their fire until this part} had got within close 
Coiion . rorrr « .t Don,. t'”:} opened such a destiuo 

tiac fusillade, and inflicted so severe 
a loss upon them that Captain Rose, who was commanding, had to 
order a retreat Captains Rose and Cannon were killed, and 
nearly the whole of the part} killed or wounded In consequence 
of this reverse, m which his total casualties amounted to 139, 
General Cotton decided to mal e no further attack until reinforced 
b} General Campbell, and ho therefore re cmbarl cd the men and 
guns, and dropped down stream to Y indoon, to await orders from 
the Commander in Chief 

Meanwhile, tal ing it for granted that the river force had cap 
tured Donub} u, but without mal mg any cfloit to communicate with 
that column, General Campbell had unwivcl} adv anced twent} six 
miles beyond the rendezvous,’ to Yiiadit, neai Monyo On hearing 
on 11th Slarch of General Cotton’s reverse, he decided to retrace 
his steps and attack Donubju with the whole of his ioict He 
accordingly returned to Sarawa, at which place he had to cross 
o\ er the Irrawaddy Owing to lack of boats this proved a task 
of great difficulty, and it was five dajs later before he was able 
to continue his advance, and the 25th of March before he 
arriv ed in front of Donubyu He then opened communication 
with General Cotton, and started vigorous measures for the 
reduction of the Burmese stronghold, his plans including the 

iTliis appp-irs to be an excellent in ed the Uritnh force in detail first crushing 
btance of the ntcef,,}ity of columns operating General Cottons aeik column end then 
on parallel lines Leeping up commuiiication sdrancuig against Oencnl Campbell who 
witheaeh ot! er Had the Burmese nhown would hoTe been entirely cut off frem his 
any imtiatne they could now have defeat base and food supplies 

VouV I 
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construction of several batteries, armed witb heavy artillery 
The Burmese made frequent. sorUes from the fort, to try and 
interrupt this worL, and on one occasion the working parties 
were charged by seventeen clcphanta, ridden by sharp shooters, and 
supported by a body of infantry They were, however, driven 
back by the Horse Artillery and Rocket Troop, and, the 
clephint drivers being killed, the animals made off into the ]ungle, 
while the luckless sharp shooters throwing themselves to the 
ground, retreated precipitately behind their defences 

The mortar and enfilading batteries opened fire on the 1st 
Cpi.r«otD„™by« April and the breaching batteries at 

newh ot BvnSiiH daybreak on the 2nd, shortly after 
^vluch the enemy were seen m full retreat The position was 
immediately seized, and a Urge amount of gram, ammunition, 
and guns fell into the Bntish hands It was ascertained that 
the sudden retreat of the enemy was due to the death of Bandula, 
who had been killed by a shell on the preceding day With him 
fell the courage of the garrison, and the siir\ mng chiefs had found 
it impossible to an'matc the men to further resistance 

The death of Bandula was a severe blow to the Burman 
cause He Mas the chief instigator of the war, and its strenuous 
nd\ocate, and in courage and readiness of resource he had dis 
played great abilities The management of a Burmese army for 
so long a period, evinced no small degree of talent, while the 
po'sition and defences of Donubyu, as a field work, would ha\e 
done credit to the most scientific engineer He was an illiterate 
man, who had nstn to power b) Lis braacry and audacity When 
the war broke out he professed, and doubtless believed him 
self, able to lead his army to the capital of British India, and 
nctunllj took with him a pair of golden fetters “to bind the 
Goa cinor General “ Although not actually present at Eamu, 
he commanded m Arakan, and domed additional reputation 
from the result of that campaign When called to the defence 
of Burma, he anticipated fresh triumphs, but the operations 
round Rangoon taught him a different lesson, and although they 
seem not to lm\c shaken his pertinacity, they inspired him with 
a new spirit, and added courtesy to his other merits Of this 
the reph he sent to General Cotton’s summons, is a remarkable 
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mstnncc Ho patd to Invo inwcrcd, “ cncli of us figliting 
for his own countrr, nnd \on will find ino ts steady m defending 
mine as von arc in maintaining the honour of yours If you 
Wish to see DonuhMi, come as friends and I will show it to 
vou *’ 

Iramcdiatoh after the fill of Donubjti, Sir Vrchibald Campbell 
resumed Ins adi ance on the capital, niul w as ngain at Sarawa 

, , on the lOtli April Here he was loined 

rnti 1. Khnneo cn Ironic . ^ 

b\ General il Orcagh, Mith the reserve 

column from Tlangoon and a mimbcr of elephants and bullock 
transport On arrnal at Tnrol man eniojs appeared who 
professed to desire peace (tcneril Ciinpbcll, m reply, said 
he was rcadi to enter into negotiations, but asserted hia intcn 
tions of continuing his adiance on Proine "When within eight 
miles of the town he received an answer proposing that he 
should halt, hut he continued hiv march, and found the place 
ibandonod Half fitii'^hcd defences on all sides clearly showed 
that the llurmans had only winUd to trv and gam time, and 
that, but for General Campbell s hurried ad\ incc, they would 
have made a stubborn defence The rams now commenced and 
the Commander in Chief, therefore, seeing that further operations 
were impossible, placed his armj m cantonments in Prome 

Colonel Godwin was sent with i force of about 1,000 men to 
cross the Yomas to Toungoo, but finding the hills impassable 
be turned northwards and returned to Prome tia Mya wa di, 
without coming across a trace of the cnemj 

Durmg the stay of the army at Prome, law and order were 
re established in the town, and the people flocked back and lived 
Op rations delajri by the pcacc,— entirelj Satisfied with British 

monsjon rule , ill fact the whole of Pegu, as well as 

a considerable part of A\a proper, may be considered as having, 
at this time, been under British jurisdiction The months of 
June, July, and August, were necessarily spent in inactivity, 
owing to the inundated state of the country , the monsoon, 
however, was by no means so severe as that of the previous year 
at Rangoon, and thanks to the troops being comfortably hutted, 
and to supplies being plentiful, the numbers of deaths from 
sickness were fev , 


li 
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The death of Bandula, and the defeat at Donubyu, follower 
bv the British advance to Prome, had caused the utmost con 
sternation at the Burman court, but the necessity of our atmj 
remaining m cantonments dunng the rams had given the vai 
party time to regain the ascendanev, and all ideas of peace vanished 
The impression made upon the people, on the other hand, was moi< 
permanent, and large bounties had to be given to the men t( 
induce them to enlist m the arni\ The necessary money was, how 
c\er, forthcoming and at the beginning of August it uas estimatec 
that about 20 000 of the cnem^ were in the \icinity of Prome 

Although prepared for the renewal of hostilities, ^ Genera 
Campbell at this time, bv order of thi 
(.eovcriurca Bengal Government, sent a letter to th( 
Burman court, informing them that the British were itadv tc 
listen to overtures for peace This letter promised to produei 
the Imppiest results, for in answer to it, on the Cth September 
Burmese deputies arrived at Prome with a flag of truce Aftei 
some discussion, an armistice till the 18th October was agreetl 
upon, and a meeting \ as arranged to take place between Gcncrai 
Campbell and the Burman authorities on the 23rd Septembcj 
at a vilhge half waj between the two camps The meeting duly 
took place, and the terms proposed b> the British were aa follows - 
'' riie non interference of the Burmese m the affairs of Assam, 
iffanipur and Cachar , the cession of Aral an , the payment of twe 
crorcs as an mdemnitv, (one half to be paid at once, and the 
Tenassenm provinces of Moulmcm. Tavoy, and Mergui to U 
Ti ^ Bccond halt was delivered), permission for i 

British Resident to reside at Ava , and the signature of a hbcrai 
commerua treat) lo these terms the Burman Commissioners ai 
till » ut finally asked lor i prolongation of the armistice 

t niy them time to submit therr 

rLi ned tin'll'"' -^Sroed to. -^nd matters thu. 

tlTtr 1 1 r avhpnthe British were informed 

o af IdK .mdUrntor) precluded all possibility 

pamfto r ' fe- Archibald, therefore, at once pro 

Jew wecks^iil optrations Ihc information of the last 

t.i\on notice oI the a*!3cmbligt of i large force alon£ 

' b e Afj na,i 2 


ptc tot sUtD ' cf Ihc Ormy at this time 
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the line of the mer, which w is g^ndun!l^ concentrating on Prome 
From 1 direct atticl then i\ai nothing to fear, but an} large ino\e 
mont on either flank might be ntlcnded 1>\ great incoiuemencc In 
order to oppose nn ad\anrc on the nglit, Colonel Pepper Mas 
Ftationed at Old P«gu while it wastliought thnt the presence of 
the detachment nt Ila«:': in would ben suflicient protection to the 
l'‘ft The chief point was to hohl the enemi to his immediate 
front nnd draw Inc nttcntion ns inucli ns possible to Promc 

Upon the rlniif* of tlic arimsilcc the statcof tlio countr} , nnd 
the act incompleti concentration of the nrma rendered a forward 
moaemontof the wlmh force impncticnblc but General Cimp 
bcU loci no time in detaching a column to dnae back the 
eneni} from an ndaanccd position tlic\ Imd occupied nt AVet 
ti gan, about twenii miles from Promc With this mow, Colonel 
Macdowall marched with two bricn(le*> of mtiic infantr} to 
attack the pc's! from the b ft and Major Finns with the 22nd 
Xntiac Infintri, was <»rd<.nd to iiiotc on the front of the 
position, while the isth Native Infmtr} were to support the 22nd if 
required The 38th Native Infantr) was also sent round b) Sangwe 
to make a diversion in that quirtor fhe stitc of the roads 
prevented artiller) forming a part of nn) of those columns 

The result of tins attack was a repetition of the reverse at 
Ivaiklu The nnm bod/ under CoJoneJ Macdowali marched on 
Bnt, u mtrsc Wet ti the cvcmilg ol tho IStliNovcmbcr On 
the morning of the IGth, the) encountered 
the Burmese in great force, who, although driven bacK, 1 opt up 
a heavy fire as they retreated to their position m the rear Tins 
position proved to be too strong for tho attacking force to 
storm, and their w ant of artillery prevented them from 
breaching it In the aboitive attack. Colonel Macdowall was 
Idled and four officers scverel) wounded Lieutenant Colonel 
Brooke, who succeeded to tho command, finding it impossible 
to mal c any impression on thecnem), then ordered a retreat 
This was effected with as much regularity as circumstances would 
permit, the country being a thick jungle m which the enemy 
lurked in great numbers and 1 cpt up V galling fire After a severe 
march, m which a number of the v ounded wert unavoidably 
left behind, the detachment came to a nxdlah about nine miles 
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from Prome, -where the enemy stopped their pursuit, their atten 
tion having been diverted bv the movements of the other detach 
ments 

Evans, having mo\ed out on the night of the 16th, 
fell in with the enemy’s picqucts at daybreak on the following 
morning After drnniig them back he advanced to an opemng 
in the lungle when he was checked by a very heavy fire from 
a strong stockade, by wluch his leading company was almost 
annihilated, and sc\ere casualties sustained bj the other com 
panics Firing in the direction of Colonel Macdowall’s column had 
been heard early in the morning, but as there was no sign of 
their CO operation and as the enemy were too strong for one 
battalion to attack ifijor Evans also retreated The enemy 
pursued for about three miles and harassed the rear, but the regi 
ment successfully effected its retreat in good order In this column, 
as in Colonel JfacdowaK’s, many of the wounded had to be loft 
behind, the dool) bearers having, at the beginning of the retreat, 
thronn donn their loads and bolted into the jungle 

The 38th Regiment under Colonel Smith reached AVet ti gin 
about 12 o’clock on the ICtli, and then fell in nith nhat 
appeared to bt the rear ofthccneni}, at this time in pursuit of 
the main bod> of the British The Buimcse fled on the appearance 
of tills corps, but the firing iming ceased and no traces of the 
other two columns being \isiblc. Colonel Smith also retired on 
Prome 

Our total loss m this affair uas Colonel JIacdowall and fiftj three 
rank and hlo killed, thirteen officers wounded, of whom one. Lieu 
tenant Rankcn, subsequently died and 150 r ink and file wounded 
or tQi‘'>ing Our defeat was, at the time, attributed to ignorance of 
the cnemj ’s strengtii, as, instead of 2 000 or 3,000 men, as expected, 
Alajor Ivans estimated tho-'C opposed to him to be not less tlian 
6,000, while those engaged b^ the nnm division, under Colonel 
Brool,wcrL reckoned at between 10,000 and 12,000 It would 
appear, however, tint had somt method of communication between' 
the columns bcin arranged, the expedition would, despite the num 
bir o! Burmtso, have hvd a \crv different result The ultimate 
conscqmnces of this disaster were not unfiivoitrable, ns it encouraged 
the Borman Ocuer da in the high opinion of their own power, and 
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induced them to nilopt n iv^tom of confident wnrfnrc, winch brought 
them within the n nrli of the Ilnti‘»h Coinnifindcr 

HolMnc on tho jmnifc-'t'ition of their purjiosc to nttacl him in 
hi? position Cenmi Cnniplioll dttermined to nwnit their fKhnnee, 
'incl the cnenn 'oon nndc th« ir nppe'imnco round Proinc to the ex 
tent of botween '(» non ntid 00,000 men Vs tlieir numbers enabled 
them to extend oMr a considerabh tract of coiintr}, the} uerc able 
todf'tarh partn ? to both fl inks of the British portion, b} uhich the 
communieationv witli Itanpoon were thri-nteiud, and the distncts 
below Pmnic exposed to the depndations of irregular and marauding 
band® The command of the rivir wa**, howcacr, an important nd 
\antace to the Bnticli and <ome *iucce«‘;cs pained b} the flotilla, and 
h\ a detachment at P idating on the right hank, soon dispelled all 
fear with regard to the toinmumcations witli Pangoon being cut 
After a\aUingf<)r <5ome dajs the expected approach of the 
Burman force, General Campbell finding that the} were reluctant to 
vMfnli.tn,^ ><■'"' tl.cco\erot the jungle, nnd Hint 
rooiit-B the} morel} continued to liarass Ins flanks, 

determined to make a general attacl on the cnem} ’s position, which 
extended from the >»npadi lulls a commanding ndge on the bank of 
the river, to the Milages of Sinbaik nnd Sangwe inland, about 
cle\en miles north cast of Promc 

The Burraan arm} was diaidcd into three bodies, the right 
was formed on the a^cstern bank of the Irrawadd} , the centre was 
on the K’apadi hills, and communicated through a thick forest, b}' 
a line of detached posts, with the left, which was drawm up at 
Sinbaik on the Nawin river Each bod} was strongly stockaded 
and occupied a position difhcult of approach 

Leaving four regirncnls of nati\c infantr} for the defence of 
Promc, General Campbell inarched early on the 1st December 
against the cncm}’s left, while the flotilla, under Sir James Brisbane, 
by a cannonade of the w orks on the river, diverted the attention of 
the centre from the real point of attack 

Upon reaching the Nawm nxer, the force was divided into two 
columns The right, under General Cotton consisting of the let, 
4l8t, and 89th Boot, the 18tb and 28th Native Infantr} , and some 
artillery, proceeding along the left bank, found the enemy occupy 
mg a strong position with about 10,000 men The post was 
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immediately stormed and earned at the point of the bayonet, the 
Burmese leaving 300 dead in their trenches The left coinirai -which 
included the 13th, 38th, 47th, and 87th Poot and the 38th Native 
Infant!) came up as the enemy were retreating and completed their 
rout 

Following up the ad\antago thus gamed, Sir Archibald Camp 
bell determined to attach the position on the Napadi hdls without 
delay The arm> accordingly resumed their march on the following 
morning 

The nature of the country admitted of no approach to the enemy’ s 
defences on the hills, except m front, and that only hj a narrow 
path Their posts at the foot of the hills were more accessible, and 
from these the) were speedily driven, but the attack of the heights 
was a more formidable task, as the narrow path was commanded 
by the Burman artillerj and by numerous breastworks After the 
position had been bombarded by our guns, the 1st Bengal Brigade 
Tot.i detcal .1 Burm.ss otdcrcd to stoiM tho hcightt, and 

lat to 4th Dertmbcr i‘4’5 rushingup thc stcep slopts m the teeth of 
a hea\) fire, they dro\e the cnem) from hill to hill until they hod 
cleared the whole of the formidable ciitrenchmcntb 

On the 1th December, a detachment under General Cotton, pro 
ceeded across the n\cr and drove tbe left wing of the cnomy from 
their position with heav> loss, thus completing the entire dispersal 
of the Burman army 

On the Gth December commented the advance on Aa a, one 
division, under General Cotton, moving along the bank of the river, 
and 1 eeping touch with thc flotilla, the other, under General 
Campbell, advancing in a circuitous direction so as to turn the 
entrenchments which the Burmese had erected at Mya wa di, and 
for some miles bejond 

TUja na di was found to be deserted General Campbell died 
Ills head quarters there on the 19th December, and was soon after 
wards loined bj the flotilla and General Cotton’s column 

Continuing Ins adiance tonards Malun a hither the Burmese 
had noi\ fled, the Commander m Chief, on tie 2Cth December, re 
More f. .c« troroiaU expressing the wish of the 

Burtnan Commander to conclude peace 
Lieutenant Colonel Tidy and Lieutenant Smith, p tt , were de 
pnted to ascertain the terms proposed by the Burmese, and in the 
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mcnimlnlo the column confimiod its mnrth, 'ind armed 'it Patan 
agn opposite the Burmese post of Maliin on the 28th, while the 
flotilla, unmolc'stcd, nnehored nbo\c the Burnnn position 

There IS no doubt tint the prc\ading feeling amongst all rani s 
of Burmans r\as no^\ a dc'Jirc for peace The nar had long been 
most unpopular, the best troops of the State Iiad been destroyed, 
the new leanes raised to take their place were of the worst desenp 
tion, procured at great expense, and decimated by desertion 
directly the} tool the field Most of the members of the King’s 
council and his o\\ n relations warml) ad\ ocated peace, and he was 
well inclined to listen to their ad\icc The Queen and her kindred, 
on the other hand, still counselled opposition, and the pride of 
a barbaric sovereign could ill stoop to make the sacrifices by winch 
alone tranquillity could be restored The advance of the British 
army from Napadi seems, howeter, toha\c turned the scale in 
favour of pacific councils, and Kolcm IVungyi was in consequence 
sent from A\a to Malun to negotiate 

After some unimportant preliminary discussions, itwas arrang 
ed that General Campbell, 5lr Robertson, lately appointed Ci\il 
Commissioner, and Sir J Brisbane, should liold a conference with 
the Burman envoys m a boat moored in the centre of the river 
between Malun and Patanaga 

The Burmese Commissioners, true to their national character, 
could not conduct the negotiations without fraud, and solemnly 
declared that they had full powers to agree to terms The pro 
posals made by the British Commissioners 

British tonne .v j v , 

were the same as those made by (ieneral 
Campbell in the previous September, eveept that the permanent 
cession of the Tenasserim Provinces, with the Salween as a boun 
dary, was insisted on, and the amount of the indemmty was 
reduced by one half After much discussion these terms were 
accepted and the English copy of the treat} was signed on the 
2nd, and the Burmese copy on the 3rd January 1826 An 
armistice was agreed upon until the 18th to enable the en\oya 
to obtain the necessary ratification 

During all the conferences the Burmans bad repeatedly 
declared that the King would ratify whatever they agreed to, and 
had^ expressed their entire satisfaction with the spirit m which 
Vou V E 
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tlie negotiations had been condncted, and their gratification at 
the prospect of a speedy renewal of fncndlj relations They had 
frankly confessed that the King had been ruined by the war, that 
the resources of the country were exhausted, and that the road to 
Ava was open to the British armj There appeared e\ery reason 
to credit their assertions, and all who had seen them, believed 
that peace was now assured 

While these transactions were taking place the province of 
^ Pegu had been the scene of some mih 

Opcrationa inTcga ° , 

tary operations, which we must here 
pause to notice Colonel Pepper’s force at Pegu was mainly 
intended for defensive purposes and to prc\ ent the enemj inter 
feting with the British commumcations , but finding the Burmese 
becoming troublesome, this ofiBcer now decided to take the offen 
sive Accordingly, on the 23td December, he marched on Shwe 
gym, on the left bank of the Sittang river, which was occupied 
without resistance Thence a force under Colonel Conry was 
detached to capture the fortified post of Sittang, also on the left 
bank This attack failed and Colonel Conry and Lieutenant 
Adams, one natu e officer, and nine men were killed, and Lieu 
tenants Harvey and Power, and eighteen men w ere wounded 
Colonel Pepper then advanced with reinforcements and captured 
the position on the 11th January, but not without severe loss 
Captains Cursham and Stedman and fourteen rank and file being 
killed, and Major Home, Lieutenants Pullerton and Gower, and 
fifty three men wounded Colonel Pepper was quickly reinforced 
by about 800 men from Eangoon, and all fears for the security of 
that part of the country were set at rest, and the establishment 
of peace shortly after suspended further operations 

During the armistice atMalun a friendly intercourse was carried 
on between the two camps, only at times interrupted hv the enemy 
workmg at and strengthemng his defences, as if aware that nothing 
conclusive would result from the negotiations Strong remon 
stranceswere made to the Burmese on this subject, but they with 
their usual dexterity parried the accusations of double deahng, 
attributing to every cause, except the right one, the proceedings 
complained of Scarcely a day passed without a visit from some 
chief of rank, to expatiate upon the blessings which would result 
from the ensuing peace, and to repeat their conviction that the 
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ratified treaty would arn\ c long before the period specified At 
length, howc^c^, ou the 17th, the day before the armistice was 
to expire, three Burmese officers arrived in the British camp, 
and, while offering to paj the first instalment of the mdemmty, 
stated with much circumlocution that they had as yet received 
no answer from the capital, and begged for an extension of the 
armistice for sc\ cn or eight days 

Tills statement was obviouslj untrue, ns the chiefs were 
known to be in daily communication with A\ a, boats from whence 
frcquentl} passed the British pioquets on the river Sir Archibald, 
therefore, refused their request, but told them that if they would 
evacuate "Malun, and continued retiring before the British army to 
Ava, hostilities would not be recommenced, and the march would 
be suaponded as soon as tbe ratified treaty should be received 

This proposition w is percmptoril} rejected, and the armistice 
having expired, tlircc ofliccrs were next day sent over to Malun, 
who formally told the B ungi/i that, having again deceived us, no 
more lorbearance would be shown by the British, and that after 
12 o’clock that night hostilities would be once more resorted to 
At the specified hour of midnight the British began to erect 
batteries oppo'^itc the selected poinU of attack, and by 10 o’clock 
next morning twenty eight pieces of artillery were ready to open 
on the enemy s defence*! Shortly after 11 am, the guns began 
the bombardment, and, two hours later, the troops intended for the 
assault were embarl ed in boats at some distance above the place, 
to ensure their not being carried past it by the force of the stream 
The 1st Bengal Brigade, consisting of the 13th and 38th Boot, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Sale, was directed to land below the 
stockade, while three brigades were to land above the place, and, 
after carrying some outworks, to attack it by the northern 
face Despite all precautions, however, 
apture o aiim force of the current, aided by 

a strong north wind, earned the Ist Brigade, under all the 
enemy’s ffre to its destined point of attack before the other 
brigades had reached their position Landing under cover of 
a shelving bank, this brigade at once pushed foiward without wait 
mg for the co operation of the other troops, and, assaulting the 
works with great gallantry, drove the enemy from their position. 
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The other brigades cutting in upon the Burmans’ retreat com 
pleted their discomfiturej and tbej were driven "With mucb los? 
from the Tvhole of their stockades, leaving all their artillery and 
military stores in the hands of the British, whose losses amounted 
to mnt killed, and three officers and thirtv one wounded In the 
house of Prince Memiabu, a half brother of the King, who had 
taken the command, was found raonev to the amount of from 


Bs 30,000 to Rs 40,000, and, what was still more surprising, 
though perhaps not so agreeable, both the English and Burmese 
copies of the treaty lately made, signed and sealed as they had 
been at the meeting, and bearing unmistakable evidence of their 
never ha\ ing been seen bj the King 


It IS difficult to divine what object the Burmese Court could 
ha\ c had in opening negotiations they h id no intention of abiding 
by, or what po'^sible result they could ha\ c anticipated from a 
short and profitless delaj, which to us was in eacty way desirable, 
as much to rest the men from their late fatigues as to afiord time 
for collecting sufficient supplies to prosecute our advance on the 
capital It IS, however, more than probable that the envoys had 
exceeded their power, and that, on the terms of the treaty being 
made 1 nowu to the King, the mr p irty again prevailed 

The Burmese army now retired with all possible haste, and 
the British prepared to follow them up without delay 

Before, howe\er, commencing his march, General Campbell 
rent a messenger with the unratificd treaty to the Wutiffp, both 
to show the Burmese that their perfidy was discovered and to 
pve them the means of still performing their engigements In 
his lettei to thi Wungtji he merely told him that in the hurrv 
of his departure from Malun ho had forgotten the enclosed 
document which be might no^ find more icceptahle to his Gov 
ernment thin thej nad a few days previoush considered it The 
returned his best thanks for the paper, but 
added that the same hurrj which had caused the loss of the treaty 
had compelled him to leave behind a large sum of money, which 
he also much regretted, and which he iias sure the British General 
only waited an opportnmty o£ returmng 

tl,e resumed Its march upon Ava On 

the 31st ol January it was met by u Doctor Price, an American 
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Jlissionarj', and an ^Englishman of the name of Sandford, both 
of jvhom had been taken prisoners some months before, and who 
were now sent on parole to communicate the sincere desire which 
the Burman King at last entertained for peace, and to ascertain 
the lowest terms upon which it would be granted The terms 
offered at Slalun were renewed, and the British General having 
promised not to ad%ance hc}ond Pagan 1^1^ o for twelve dajs^ the 
delegates returned to A\a 

There can be little doubt that tbc Burman monarch now 
saw the necessity of pc*ace, and was therefore anxious to secure it, 
but tbe terms proposed, lenient though they were, were so gall 
ing to his pride that he rcsohed upon one more effort If that 
failed, peace was to be immediately concluded He, therefore, 
r.n.ideie.iolii.«Burmf,c ''J' of large bounties, collected 

9th February 1820 a ncw force, to whom he ga\ e the honour 

able appellation of Retrievers of the King’s Glory,” and entrust 
cd the command of this array to a warnor bearing the formidable 
titles of “ Prince of Darkness,” “ King of Hell,” and “ Prince of 
the Setting Sun ” 

The Burmese took up their position at Pagan Myo, where 
they were attacked b) the British on the 9th February The 
enemy were routed with great slaughter, and the “Retrievers of 
the King’s Glory ” fled m detached parties over the country The 
unfortunate “Prince of the Setting Sun” ventured to return to 
Ava after his defeat, where he was immediately put to death bj 
order of the King Peace was now inevitable 

The Bntish army continued its advance, and was met at 
Yandabo, only four marches from the capital, bj Doctor Price 
and Mr Sandford, accompanied by two Ministers of State and 
all the British prisoners who had been taken during the war 
The delegates brought the first instalment of the indemmty 
(twenty five lakhs of rupees), as well as powers to accept what 
ever terms the British might propose 

The terms offered at Mulun (with an additional article sane 
Treaty of Yandabo- tioniug the payment of the mdemmt> m 
24th February 182C four instalments) were agreed upon and 

peace was signed on 24th February, 1826 ^ 

1 Su Appendix III 
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On the 7th March the Commander in Chief and the Ist Brigade 
embarked in boats for Kangoon, where they amved on the 24th 
By the end of April, the whole force, with the exception of the 
detachment left in Rangoon until the payment of the second 
quarter of the indemnity, was on its way to Bengal and MadiaSj 
Thus closed the first Burmese war, engaged in hy the British 
Government much against its mclmations, and resulting in the 
loss to the Burman monarch of all the territories which his 
ancestors had taken from the Siamese, and of Arakan, which had 
been conquered bj liis father , in his exclusion from all interest 
in Assam, Cachar, and Manipur, where his predecessors had been 
paramount , and m the loss of the sum of ten million rupees 
There are, however, always two sides to a story, as is clearly 
shown by a perusal of the Royal Chronicles of the Burmese, in 
which work the following remarkable account of the war and sub 
sequent peace is to be found —“In the years of U86 and 1187 (of 
the Burmin era) the white strangers of the west f istened a quarrel 
Upon the Lord of the Golden Palace They landed at Rangoon, 
took that place and Prome, and were permitted to advance as far 
as Yandabo , for the King, from moti\es of piety and regard 
of life, made no preparation whatever to oppose them The 
strangers had spent vast sums of money m their fnterpnse, so 
that by the time they reached Yandabo their resources were 
exhausted, and they were m great distress They then petitioned 
the King, who, in his clemency and generosity , sent them large 
sums of money to pay their expenses back, and ordered them out 
of the country “ 

The loss to the British in men and in money in this campaign 
was enormous The total expenditure was about five millions 
sterling, of which one was recovered from the Burmese The 
number of lives lost was, eonsidenng the few who were killed m 
action, almost incredible The wholt number of British troops 
who landed in Rangoon in the first instance, compnsing the 13th, 
^ ^ 45th, 49th, and 89th Root, was, exclusive of officers, 

3,586 , the number of reinforcements does not appear, but that of 
c deaths was 3,115, of which not more than 160 occurred in 
action or from wounds Of about 150 officers sixteen were killed 
m action or died from wounds, and fortv five died from disease In 
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Ankin the Ids'? inaction was none, but of the two British regi 
inents quartered there, whose total a,acragc strength was 1,004 
men 595 died in the countr} m the course of eight months, and 
of those who quitted it, not more than half w ere aln e at the end of 
the year Had there been no rcinforccmcnt‘» the British portion 
of the force would haa c been entirely annihilated by disease 

In rccogintion of their ser\ ices during the w ar, permission was 
gi\ cn for the words “ V\ a, ’* ** Vrakan ** and “ Assam ” to be borne 
on the colours of corps engaged, a medal and si^ months’ batta 
were granted to the troops, and a further donation of an equal 
amount was paid to them the following jearbj order of the Court 
of Dircctorsi 


mDLiOGiiiPii} 
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THE SECOND BURMESE WAR 


CHAPTER VI 
CAusea OP tiie wah 

^IIE Treaty of Ynndabo guaranteed the security of our mer- 
chants and of our commerce, and seemed to hold out promise of 
a lasting friendship between British and Burmese So quickly, 
howc^er, did the latter nation forget the losses they had incurred 
m the first w ar, and so quicklj did all their former arrogance return 
to them, thatina\cr} few years it became evident that the 
British Indian Go\crnmcnt ^ould, sooner or later, be once again 
compelled to assert its rights by force of arms 

Phagyi dan, the King who had brought on the first war, 
de\ eloped insanity shortly after the c^DDclusion of peace, and was 
deposed by his brother, wlio adopted the title of King Tharrawaddy 
This monarch absolutely refused to be in any way bound by his 
brother’s treaty Resident after Resident was treated with such 
indigmt} by tbe King and his ministers that it was at last found 
necessary to remove the Residency to Rangoon, and, shortly after, 
to withdraw it from the country altogether 

Removing his capital to Amarapura King Tharrawaddy reigned 
for nine j ears But soon after his usurpation of the throne, he 
too developed symptoms of madness, and, eventually put under 
restraint by his sons, died m confinement m 1846 

The throne iias seized by his eldest son, Pagan Mm, who 
followed his father’s footsteps in ignoring the provisions of the 
treaty of 1826 At the same time, the various Governors and 
Viceroys of provinces, feeling confident of the support of their 
own Go\ernment, recommenced those exactions from British 
traders which had so often provoked remonstrance from the Indian 
Government, and which had helped to bring on the first war 

These indignities offered to our representatives and merchants 
might, at any time, have served as a valid excuse for the renewal 
of hostilities, but the truth seems to be that our hands were too 
(VB) 
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full ]ust then to pay any attention to Burma The dieastrous 
Kabul campaign of 1842, followed by the Sikh War, which, although 
successful, shook our Eastern Empire to its \ery foundations, 
demanded all the troops we could muster 

At last, however, in 1851, Lord Dalhousie, the then Governor 
General, found himself able to turn his attention to the Eastern 
Frontier, and the report, at this time, of two more than usually 
outrageous cases of extortion, together with a memorial from the 
Bntish residents at Rangoon, brought matters to a head 

The memorial set forth that tuo British subjects, Messrs 
Sheppard and Lotus, masters of British ships, had been arrested 
bj the Governor of Rangoon on several 
Pangoon Residents Memorial successive false charges , that they had 
been ill treated and imprisoned , that 
Captain Lewis had been threatened with the stocks , and that large 
sums of mone) had been extorted from them before tbej could get 
their port clearance It further set forth that all “ all your memo 
iialists ha\efoTa long time suffered from the tyranny and gross 
injustice of the Burmese authorities , that trade is seriously 
obstructed and almost suppressed in consequence , that neither life 
nor property is safe, as the Governor has publicly stated to his 
dependents that he has no money to pay them for their services 
and has granted them his permission to rob the inhabitants, and 
‘ to get nionej as the} best can * , that, in consequence, robberies 
and false charges are of almost dail} occurrence , that the 
Governor has frequently demanded money without pretext, and 
has tortured the parties till hia demands were complied with , 
that now affairs have arrived at such a crisis that, unless protect 

ed, your memorialists u ill be obliged to leaa e the country, and, in 

doing so, must sacrifice their propertj that they are here under 
the proMsvons oi the Treaty of Yandabo, and beg to state, with all 
due deference and respect, that they claim the right to seek your 
protection ” 

Directly Lord Dalhouaie received this memorial he gave the 
matter his most urgent attention and at once despatched Com 
modore Lambert with his squadron to Rangoon, with instructions 
to address a note to the Go\emor of Rangoon, setting forth the 
details of each case, pointing out that thej constituted a very 
graae infraction of the existing treaty, informing him that the 
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Britisli would not allow the liberty of its subjects to bo viohtcd, 
and finally demanding the payment of £900 sterling as compensa 
iion for the lo^'^cs sustained bj Messrs Lems and Sheppard 

Should the Go\ernor refuse to comply with the demand, the 
Commodore was to forward to the King of Burma a letter from the 
President m Council, and await a rcplj He was, howeaer, 
specially instructed not to commit any act of hostility until 
definite instructions were issued bj the Go\crnment of India 

The abo\ e mentioned letter from the President in Council 
was dated 17th Ko\ cmbei 1851 It alluded to the fact of numerous 
complaints haaing been reccued regarding the conduct of the 
Goaernor of Rangoon, demanded compensation for the various 
outrages complained of, and further required that that officer 
should be ^emo^ cd The letter concluded by stating that if these 
demands were not immediately met, the British Goaernment would 
take measures to enforce the rights it possessed m airtue of existing 
treaties 

On the squadron arm mg m the Rangoon river it was met by 
a Mr Crisp, an English resident in Rangoon, who had been sent 
down by Maung Oot, the Go\ ernor, to ask tlic reason of an armed 
force arriving in Burman waters In rcplj , the Commodore said 
that he brought a communication for the Go\ ernor from the Gov 
ernor General of Indi i On Mr Crisp s return, Mating Oot issued 
orders that no European was to communicate w ith the squadron, on 
pain of death , a threat winch his previous cruelties led them to 
think he would certainlj can} out Maung Oot fitted a day for 
the reception of the Commodore’s letter, but, before the day amv 
ed, it was rumoured that he was contemplating the seizure as 
hostages, of the officers who might land, and threatening to put 
them to death if the squadron did not at once leave Rangoon 
At the same time, Maung Oot treated the British squadron with 
many pett} annoyances, and another long list of his extortions 
was handed to the Commodore by the British residents The 
Commodore, therefore, thinking that the pa}ment of compensa 
tion for the cases of Lewis and Sheppard would not now be con 
sidcred sufficient b} the Supreme Government, and feeling that no 
good object would be served by having an} dealings witli the 
Governor, decided to withold his demand on that man, and to at 
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onCG forward the President in Council’s letter to the King calling 
for a reply in thirty fi\ e days This he reported to the Govern 
ment ol India 

AVithm the time fixed, a satisfactory reply was received from 
the Burman King, announcing the remo\ al of Maung Oot from Ran 
goon, and the appointment of a successor, and promising an enquiry 
into the coses of Messrs Sheppard and Lewis 

Both Commodore Lambert and the Governor General now 
hoped that all differences would be amicablj arranged, but this was 
by no means the intention of the Burmese Government The 
arrogance of the court had again reached all its former height, 
and the King determined on measuring his strength once more 
with that of the British power in India The new Governor was 
one Maung Hmoon, who brought with him 3,000 men, whilst at the 
same time 10,000 men under Miung Gnyo, and a large force under 
Maung Bwa were sent to the Bassein and Martaban districts respec 
tively 


lu the meantime the Government of India had received the 
Commodore’s despatch informing them of his having sent on the 
letter to the King of Burma, and, approving of the course he had 
taken, had authorized him to blockade the Burmese rivers if the 
King’s reply was unfavourable Lord Dalhousie was not to be 
played with On the 4th Tanuary 1852 the new Governor arrived 
at Rangoon, and it was at first expected that the late one would be 
subjected to a trial But on the 5th it was learnt that he was m 
high favour with his successor, and on the 6th he departed for 
Av a with ev er> mark of honour No intimation of the new man’s 
arrival was officiallj made to the Commodore, but it was soon 
found that ht intended to follow his predecessor’s cximple, for 
his first official act was to send a written notice to all British resi 
dents, threatening them with death in the event of their holding 

any intercourse ivjth the squadron 

Lambert, by appointment, 
etler riTr ^^istbourne and Captain Latter on shore with a 
direct ^ t *^1°' ““‘•‘■ning the demands rvhich he had been 

in r f o' *’‘o Government, been 

bo ior tl 1 ““ “if O' *''0 Treaty of Yanda 
bo, ior the honourable reception of n British Resident at Rangoon 
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mill a g\nr(l of fifty men Tins deputation was treated with the 
utmost insolence, and w as denied admit 

Bnli li dcrutfttion in.ult«l . .1 

tance to the Goaeriior on the plea that 

he vras a'*lccp , and finally the officers had to return to their ship 
avithoutdclncnng the letter No ipologj was c\cr offered for this 
treatment, but the Goaernors-'nt on board a letter to the Secretary 
of the Go\ernmcnt of India, accusing the nfiiccrs of the deputation 
of haaing been drunk and of using Molent and abusive language 
Commodore Lambert at once declared the blocl ade of the rivers, 
and, in retaliation for the insults offered to the British Govern 
ment through the officers of tiic deputation, seized a rojal ship 
which liappcncd to be lying off Rangoon 

The same afternoon he sent a message ashore, telling all British 
merchants and residents to come on board the frigate immedi 
atel} as the town was to be placed under blockade By eight 
o'clock all the Bntisli subjects liad embarked, and tlic next day, 
7th Fehruar\, all merchant ships were ordered to prepare to leave 
Rangoon The same da) a letter amved from the Governor stating 
that “ if the Commodore attempted to ta! c the King’s ship past the 
two stockades which had been erected down the nver, he would bo 
fired on ” The Commodore replied that if even a pistol were fired he 
would level the stockades to the ground , and with this mutual deter 
mination may be said to have commenced tlic Second Burmese War 
On the 8th January the Proserpine left Rangoon with about 
200 refugees and the next da) the fleet pioceeded down the 
nver, accompanied by the merchantmen and with the Burman 
Royal ship in tow Directl) the stockades were reached a heavy 
fire was opened by the Burmese This was quickl) silenced by 
Bnii.h .quadroo Cred on by the guns. of Uio men of War, and the enemy 
the Burmese weic driven from their entrenchments 

With a loss of over 300 killed and wounded It was afterwards 
remarked by some that if the British had not carried away 
the Royal ship, the Burmese would probably not have offered any 
resistance, and that they only opened fire on seemg the King’s 
property being taken awa) Another authorit) , howev er, holds 
that the Governor stated he would fire on the Commodore if he 
attempted to remove “ any British property,” so there is reason 
to behove that the stockades would have offered resistance even if 
the Kmg’s ship had not been touched 
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After this engagement, the Serpent^ Commander Lnard, was 
sent to carry out the blockade of the Bassein nver, and Commodore 
Lambert himself proceeded to Calcutta to confer with the 
Government 

The unsatisfactory aspect which affairs had now assumed 
rendered it advisable to at once reinforce the garrisons of Tenas 
serim and Arakan A wing of the 18th Royal Irish and a company 
of European artillery were consequently sent to Moulmein, and a regi 
ment of Bengal Native Infantry and some artillery were convened 
to Kyaukpyu, so as to be available for any duty on which it might 
be necessary to employ them 

Lord Dalhousie was at Benares when Commodore Lambert 
returned to Calcutta, but on receipt of his despatches, he made 
another attempt to avert war, and in a letter to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors he expressed his behef that a peaceable 
adjustment was still possible The President in Council accordingly, 
again addressed the Go% emor of Rangoon, briefly recapitulatmg the 
occurrences m Rangoon since his arrival, and demanding that he 
should at once apologize to the Go^ernment of India, should pay 
the compensation claimed, and should consent to receive with due 
honour a British Agent at Rangoon The despatch ended with the 
statement that if these demands were not complied with, the British 
Government would exact for itself the reparation due to it 

This commumcation was conveyed to Rangoon by the Com 
modore, but was not delivered without bloodshed, for as the British 
fngate was proceeding up the Rangoon river under a flag of truce, 
^c nas fired on by the Burmese batteries m the lower stockade 
1 he enemy s fire was quickly silenced by the guns of the Fox, but 
not before a British seaman had been lolled The reply to this letter 
vas sent to Commodore Lambert on 2nd February Not only was 
every demand evasively refused, but the British officers were accused 
01 lalschood in their assertions regarding their treatment at the Gov- 


On the receipt of this reply Lord Dalhousie deternimed to des 
Tiniii letter to the King P^f*^h a force to Rangoon, but at the 
^ decided to give the King one 

ZT On tUo Isa February, tbere 

The’wLole' “"““"nicution to tbe Burman Court 

nettbole o£ tbe occurrences at Kangoon were recamtulated. and 
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it was stated that actI^c prcpintions were now being made by the 
Indian Go^c^nnlcnt to enforce its rights The King was, however, 
told that he could stiH a%crt war by complying with the following 
demands — 

1 An apolog} for tlie insults offered to tlic British dcpatation on 6th 

Tftnuarj 

2 The paMiicnt of a fine of one imlhon (ten lakhs) of rupees, in 

compensation for the looses incurred bj Bntish merchants, and 
in part paa ment of the expense of preparation for war 

3 rcrrme'ion for a Bntish Resident to reside at Rangoon 

4 Thf* remoaal of tlie pre ent Goaernor of Rangoon 

If these conditions were not complied anth before 1st April 
the King aaas informed tint the British would at once commence 
hostilities Up to the tune of rccciMng this despatch the Burmese 
Goaernment Ind not belicxcd tint the British would really 
go to avar with them and Ind consequent!) made no preparations 
beyond the erection of the stockades alrcad) mentioned, in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon The) now, howexer, flatly refused to 
accede to the British terms, and, m light licarted forgetfulness 
of the power of their western neighbour, and m ignorance of the 
feelings of their subjects tbc) at once began to make their arrange 
ments for the coming campaign 

?»Ieanwliile Lord Dalhousic’s preparations were almost com 
pleted before the Court of Burma had received his letter On 
the 5th April the first blow was struck, and was followed up by attack 
after attack, without allowing the enemy time to collect an army 

At the same time the Shans m the north east positively refused 
to join the King of Burma’s standard, while his Talaing and Southern 
Burmese subjects everywhere sided with the inxading force 
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After tills engagement, tlio Serpent, Commander Ltiard, was 
sent to carry out the bloclmde of the Bassem nver, and Commodore 
Lambert himself proceeded to Calcutta to confer with the 
Government 

The unsatisfactory aspect which affairs had now assumed 
rendered it advisable to at once reinforce the garnsons of Tenas- 
serim and Arakan A wing of the ISthBoyal Insh and a company 
of European artillery were conbequently sent to Moulmein, and a legi 
ment of Bengal Native Infantry and some artillery were conveyed 
to Kyaukpyu, so as to be available for any duty on which it might 
be necessary to employ them 

Lord Dalhousie was at Benares when Commodore Lambert 
returned to Calcutta, but on receipt of his despatches, he made 
another attempt to avert war, and in a letter to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors he expressed his behtf that a peaceable 
adjustment was still possible The President in Council accordingly* 
again addr< ssed the Governor of Rangoon, briefly recapitulating the 
occurrences m Rangoon since his arrival, and demanding that he 
should at once apologize to the Government of India, should pay 
the compensation claimed, and should consent to receive with due 
honour a British Agent at Rangoon The despatch ended With the 
statement that if these demands were not complied with, the British 
Government would exact for itself the reparation due to it 

This communication was convoyed to Rangoon by the Com 
modore, but was not dehv ered without bloodshed, for as the British 
frigate was proceeding up the Rangoon river under a flag of truce, 
^ic was fired on by the Burmese batteries in the lower stockade 
The enemy’s fire was quickly silenced by the guns of the Fox, but 
not before a British seaman had been Jailed The reply to this letter 
uas sent to Commodore Lambert on 2nd February Not only was 
evasively refused, but the British officers were accused 
ot falsehood m thoir assertions regarding their treatment at the Gov 
emot 8 house 


On the receipt of this reply Lord Dalhousie determmed to des 
iinoUeiict to thcivjDg P^^tch A forco to Rangoon, but at the 
same tune decided to civc tbc King one 
more opportunity ot uvoidmg „ar On the 18th February, there 
messed Ins last communication to the Burman Court 
0 e o till, occurrences at Rangoon weie lecapitulated, and 
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it wfl's silted tlint nctno prcpirntiom were now being made by the 
Indian Go\cmmcnt to enforce its nglits The King was, however, 
told that lie could stil^ n\crt tvar bj complying with the following 
demands — 

1 An apolog^ for (lie insnlls offered to tbe Bntish dopatation on Gth 

Tnnuar^ 

2 The pa^ ment of a fine of one million (ten hkhs) of rupees, m 

compcn«ation for the locies incurred b} British merchants, and 
in part paMnont of the etpense of preparation for war 
Pcrmi 'ion for a British ItcMdcnt to reside at Rangoon 

4 The nmo\al of tl t present Goaernor of Rangoon 

If those conditions wore not complied with before Isfc April 
the King a\a« informed that the British would at once commence 
hostilities Up to the time of rcccu mg this despatch the Burmese 
Goaernment lind not believed that tlic British would really 
go to war with tlicni and Iiad consequent!} made no preparations 
bejond tlic erection of the stockades ahead} mentioned, in the 
ncighbourliood of Rangoon The} now, liowevcr, flatly refused to 
accede to the Bntish terms, and, id light lieartcd forgetfulness 
of the power of tlioir western neighbour, and m ignorance of the 
feelings of their subjects, the} at once began to make their arrange 
ments for the coming campaign 

Meanwhile Lord Dalhousic’s preparations were almost com 
pleted before the Court of Burma had received his letter On 
the Gth April the first blow was struck, and was follow ed up by attack 
after attack, without allowing the entraj time to collect an arm} 

At the same time the Shans in the north east positively refused 
to join the King of Burma’s standard, while liis Talaing and Southern 
Burmese subjects ever} where sided with the invading force 
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CHAPTER VII 

TUB OPERATIONS 

^VARNED by the first T\ar, the Go\enior General was determined 
not to wait for the King’s answer to his letter No sooner had it 
been despatched than, with bis usual energy, be took immediate 
steps to ensure that the expeditionary force should be at Rangoon 
by the 1st April, ready to take action on that date if the Burman 
King should refuse to accede to the British demands By the 23rd 
March, therefore, some of the troops had already sailed, and the rest 
were ready to embark 

The force detailed for the expedition was taken partly from 
Bengal and partly from Madras The former presidency contributed 
one company of artillery and a brigade 
Composition ot oxpe ition consisting of the 18th (Royal 

Irish) and 80th Foot, and 40th Natiae Infantry, under the com 
maud of Brigadier General Warren, while the Madras force was 
composed of three companies of artillery, two companies of Sappers, 
and a brigade of infantry, consisting of the 61st Foot and three 
regiments of natnc infantry The 38th Native Infantry was also 
detailed for this ser\icc, as, wearing the designation “ Volunteers ” 
on their appointments it was thought at the time that they were 
General Service Troops They, however, when warned for the 
service refused to go on board ship, though they expressed their 
willingness to march wherever they were ordered It was then 
discovered tint, by the terms of their enlistment, they were not 
liable to service over seas and the orders for them to proceed were 
consequently at onco cancelled 

In connection with this subject it is interesting to note that, 
aery shortlj afterwards, the following regiments, of their own 
accord, came forward and informed their officers of their u illmgncss 
to proceed by sea to Burma should reinforcements bo required — 
the 3rd and 4th S»! h I ocal Infantry (now the 53rd and 54th Sikhs), 
( 83 ) 
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the regiments of 1 erozepur 'ind TiKlhnin (nou tlic 14tli and ICtli 
Sikhs) tlic Ranighur I ocal I orce, the 1st Light C'i\ air) , the 10th, 
33rd, md 37th Xatnc Infantr} and the Hnrnn'i Light Infinity 
On the 21st Ml) 1W2 a Gencril Order nas published expressing 
the satisfaction of the Go\ernor Ocnenl in Council at this exem 
plan conduct, and later on, when reinforcements were required, 
se\ oral of these regiments w ere employ ed in Burma 

The command of the expedition was gi\cn to Major General 
H Godwin, c n , wlio had per\ed with the 41st Foot in the former 
war The total number of troops amounted to 5,800, and they were 
escorted b} a fleet of nineteen steamships, carrying 159 guns 

General Godwin was instructed to ascertain bj a flag of 
truce, on arrual at Bangoon, A\hcthcr an} repl} had been received to 
Lord Dalhousie’s list letter, and if a repl) acceding to the demands 
had, arnved he was to refrain from hostilities In an} other case 
he was to take immedintt action, and if the Burmese should then 
sue for peace, he was authorized to accept ns terms the pa}mcnt of 
Rs 16,00>000, with an addition of Rs 3,00 000 for ever} month’s 
delay m the payment, and the cession to tlic British of every place 
captured b} them, until the vrholc amount had been paid 

The Bengal Brigade, with General Godwin, arrived off the 
nost,i...c. .’nd “oW'' ‘1“- Kmgoon nvcr on the 

Apnl 1852 2Dd April The same da} the Proserpine 

was sent up the river with a flag of truce, but she was fired on 
and obliged to return Thus the last hopes of a peaceful settle 
ment vanished, and hostilities now began 

The Madras force not having arrived at the place of rendez 
vou8,‘ the General proceeded to Moulmem 

Capture of Martaban 

in order to make arrangements for the 
reductionof Martaban, where the Burmese were said to be m con 
Biderable force He arrived at Moulmem on the 4th, and on the 

1 Great dissatisfaction was expressed bj The Governor of Vladras however appar 
Lord Dalhousje at the delay of this entlywiUi intention misread his mstruc 
Brigade He had given detailed mstruc tions and the extra ships required had 
tions that all was to be in readmes.3 for not been chartered by the day ailing 
the Brigade to sail as soon as ordirs were orders were received with the result that 
received and had sent transports for instead of leaving for Ransoon on the 
Bombay to take a portion of the troops 24th March as was intended no move 
requiring the Madras authorities to mako ment was possible till the 31st 
arrangements for the balance required 

M2 
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6th» tile naval squadron bombarded the uorks of Martaban 
The troops, consisting of a irmg eacb of the 18tb and 80th Toot 
and the 26th Native Infantrj, were then landed and after a sharp 
but inefiectual resistance on the part of the Burnu.se, earned the 
place by storm, with the trifling loss of tight men wounded Lea\ - 
ing the 26th Madras Native Infantrj to hold Martaban, General 
Godwin with the rest of the troops returned to the mouth of the 
Irrawaddy on. the 8th April The Madras troops hanng now 
arrived, the expedition proceeded up the riveronthelOth 

On the 11th the squidron armed off Bangoon, and being 
fired on hy the Burmese, replied with broadsides, completely 
silencing the enemy’s batteries on the river, and blowing up and 
destroj mg most of bis stockades At the same time undercover 
of the guns of the fleet, a detachment of the Roj al Iri'sh and some 
marmes was landed at Dalla, opposite Rangoon, and captuitd and 
destroyed the stockades on that side 

Evervthing was now ready for the landing of the troops and 
this began at 4 a m on the 12th April By 7 a M the Slst 
King’s Own Light Infantry, the Royal Irish, the 40th Bengal 
Native Infantry, and some of the artillerj u ere disembarked and 
inarched at once against the enemy’s position at the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda They had not proceeded fir when, on reaching 
some rising ground, heavj guns opened on them, and to the surprise 
of all who had taken part in the fimt war, strong parties of skir 
mishers attacked the flanks of the column This was the first 
occasion that the Burmese had been known to Iea\ e their stockades 
and take the offensive, and it was eMdent +hat they had made 
a considerable advance in the art of \iar smee their first campaign 
against the British Ihe skirmishers were dmen off, and the 
ad\ anco bemg resumed, the cnemj were found strongly posted in 
Action at White House ^ ''ork known as the AVhito House stock- 
sfocLade adc, which it was found necessary to 

capture before a further progress could be made A battery of four 
guns was at once opened on the position, uiider cover of which the 
place was earned by storm bj four companies of the Cist and a 
detachment of the Madras Sappers, though not without considerable 
loss It was now 1 1 o’clock, the heat of the sun was ternfle and the 
troops, who hadbccnunderarmssmco4 A m , were so exhausted that 
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it w ns determined to Inlt, nnd to defer tlic ndv nnce till the next dn) 
Of those struck down b\ the nun, Mnjor Onkes and Ulnjor Gnfiith 
dicdtlic snme cncning, nnd Brig-idicr Wnrrcn,* Lieuten'int Colonel 
Foord, nnd Licutennnt Colonel St Mnur sulTered bcncrch The 
following morning it wns deemed inndvisnhlc to continue the 
idn nnee, ns tlic Commis<;'iri'it were unable to get the troops rationed 
mtime for them to innrch before the licit of the dij began The 
day was therefore occupied in bringing up the hcavj guns and in 
further reconnoitring the encnij’s position, while the ships kept up 
an occasional fire on %anous stockades On the 14th April the 
troops were under arms at 5 \M ind advanced in a north westerly 
direction to attack *110 Burmese in tlicir position at the pagoda 
The enemj had assumed that oiir advance would be by a road lead 
mg from the tow n to the southern face of the pagoda, ind here every 
preparation had been made to receive us, the defences being armed 
with nearl} 100 guns, and held b) a garrison of at least 10,000 men 
General Godwin, therefore, decided to turn the position, and taking 
a circuitous route brought his troops opposite the eastern face of 
the pagoda After some delaj, occasioned b) the difficulty of 
bringing the heav j guns througli the jungle and of finding a suitable 
position ior them, the artiHcry opened fire and made very good 
practice on the pagoda and tow n Meanw hilc a galling fire w as kept 
up by the Burmese, which occasioned luiny casualties, especially 
among the Staflordslures and Royal Irish, who, owing to the 
nature of the ground, were in close order 

At 1 1 o’clock, a favourable opportunity presenting itself. General 
Godwin determined on an immediate assault The storming party 
was composed of a wing of the 80th Foot, two companies of the 
Royal Irish, and two of the 40th Bengal Native Infantry, the 
whole under Lieutenant Colonel Cootc of the Royal Irish The 
advance to the pagoda was over an open space of about 800 yards, 
which the troops crossed in splendid order, notwithstanding a deadly 
fire under which many officers and men w ent down When the 
c.pi„roof&hwSD»s.on pagoda were reached, the 

Pagoda stonnmg patty, making a gallant and 

determined rush, carried the upper terraces, when the enemy gave 

I Brigadier Warren as shortly aftemards invalided on account of this sunstroke^ 
Lis place hcing taken Brigadier Ecignolds 
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waj nnd fled m wjJd coninsion through the southern and western 
gates, leaving the British in possession of the Shwe Dag6n Bagoda 
for the second time in history 

The British casualties during the operations, from the 11th to 
the 14th April, amounted m all to 17 killed and 132 wounded as is 
shonnby the following returns — 

Keturn of Ulled^ uounded and mssing, at the attach and storming of Rangoon 
on the lUA, 12th, and lith April 1652 


Corp" or Department 

Killed 

\\ ounded 

Terjonfl Stall 

1 

1 One officer 

General Staff 


One officer 

Matlraa Fiigincers 

1 

1 Tbrrc officers 1 son eommia 
«ionetl officer 

Madras Sappers 

Three men j 

^ Tivo officers 1 sergeant 8 men 

ArtilUri/ 1 

1 


n Qgal cootiogcnt 

One non comroissioDed 
officer j 

Six non (.ommi stoned officers 

Madras coatiagent 

One non commissioned 
offippr 

One non commissioned officer, 1 
' lascar 3 syces 

InjarUry | 



ffTjo Hoyal Irwh | 

One officer 1 sergeant , 
2 men 

Three officers I non commis 
sioned officer 1 trumpeter 37 
men 

80th Foot 1 

One non commissioned 
officer 

One officLt 3 non commissioned 

1 officers 1 trumpeter 21 ueo 

40th ^atl^o Infantry j 

One trampeter 3 men 

Eleven men 

Gist Tool ' 

One officer 1 man 

1 

One officer 3 non commissioned 
officers 13 men 

0th 3fadfas Katno In 
fanlry 

One man 

One officer 

33th 3Iadras Nnti»o In 
faatry 


One officer 1 non cotnmisaioned 
officer 6 men 
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Offccn hJkdand tooundcd 


Corps or Department 

Killed 

Wounded 


[ 

Lieutenant Colonel C J Coote 
(severely) 

IStb Royal Irixh 

Lieutenant R Doran i 
lllh April 1 

L 

Captain W T Bruce (slightly) 

lieutenant G H Elliott (slight 

If) 

SUt Foot 

Ensi;;n \ K Armstrong 
llth April 

Captain W Blundell (danger 
ouslj ) 

Pcrjonal Sttfl 


Lieutenant Clinds W J (slight 

If) 

Central Stall 


Captain G Allen (sorerely) 

Eo^inters 


Lieutenant F C b Williams 
(slightly) 

• 


Lieutenant L Donaldson (mor 
tolly) 12th April 

’ 


lieutenant W S Tro%or 
(severely) 

Madras Sappers 


Copfain J W Rundall (slight 

ly) 

tt » 


Lieutenant B Ford (slightly) 

Hjs Majesty a 80th Foot 


Lieutenant J L W Nunn 
(slightly) 

9th Madras N I 


Ensign G F C B Hawkea 
(slightly) 

35 th 


Lieutenant W C P Ilames 
(dangerously) 

Commissioner of Tenas 
serim Province^ 


lieutenant Colonel A Bogle 
(soierely) 


After the capture of the pagoda the Burmese army retired 
nortliwards, and the people of Rangoon, relie\cd from oppression, 
readily returned to their homes, while the inhabitants of the neigh 
bounng villages brought in supplies and offered themsehes as 
coolies to the British Boren amed by the first war. Lord Dalhousie 
had taken every precaution against any outbreak of disease at 
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Rangoon A large stock of cattle had been procured hy the civil 
officers before the arrival of the troops, so that there was no 
scarcity of animal food, and large wooden 
Sledicai prccautiong barracks, bmlt in Bloulmein, were sent 
across m sections to Rangoon, by means of which plenty of shelter 
was available for the v,hole armj At the same time several hospitals 
were established at Amherst, to which the sick and wounded were 
sent as soon as con\ alescent The result of these precautions, which 
would ha\ c sa\ ed thousands of In es in 1824, was that the health of 
the troops remained good throughout the staj of the army in that 
part oi the country 

The absorbing interest which Lord Dalhousie took in the wel 
fare of the troops, and m all matters connected with this war, was 
indeed its most noticeable feature It was a v. ar which he had done 
all in his power toaaoid, but when 

Lord Dalliouaie , r t i i i *.1, 

once it became unavoidable, he, with 
vigilant forethought, exerted himself to the utmost +o bring it to 
a rapid and successful conclusion Reading his original minutes on 
the subject one cannot fail to be struck by the masterlv way in 
which he foresaw and arranged for all contingencies From first to 
last he personall} arranged for e\erj thing — no item was too small 
or too large for his attention , now we see him dictating, m short, 
crisp sentences, the number of reinforcements to be despatched — 
now hurrjing off to Rangoon to decide matters on the spot — now, 
again, deciding whether dal expenses should be allowed a 2nd Lieu 
tenant travelling to Calcutta en route to the front True, there was 
little decentralization o! command, but with such a man as this 
great Pro Consul, one is prone to think how unnecessary this may 
sometimes be 

The Burmese troops from Martaban did not retire to any great 
distance after the capture of that place, and on the 11th and 
14tli April the> returned and attacked the British picqucts They 
were, however, driven off with sbght loss, and on hearing of the fall 
of Rangoon, thej fell back northward, leaving the British garrison 
unmolested 

■\Vith Martaban and Rangoon thus in our hands, General 
Godwin partly with a view to seize the wliolc coast line, parti} to 
prevent an} attack on the south of Arnkan, next turned his atten 
tion to the capture of Basscin He consequently sailed from 
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Rangoon on \hc 17tli ATav ^tli n force consisting of 400 of the 61st 
Toot, 300 of tlio Otli AIndras Ifnti\c Infantry, and some details of 
^ „ sappers and artillery On the I8tli, the 

C-\nturc of Baioin » ^ 

flotilla nrn\cd off the Burmese position, 
which con'si'stcd of a well hmlt mud fort, mounting several guns 
Not a «hot was fired In the cncmj, who appeared completely 
surpri'cd In the arrnal of the British The troops were at once 
di=embarhcd, a company of the 51st proceeding to the right of 
the po^ltlon, and the remainder of the regiments being directed 
sgiin'it the centre The Burmese now opened fire on the attaching 
column**, hut the troops, breaking into a double, stormed the position 
with great gallantr) , and in fortj minutes the whole place was in 
the hands of the British The loss on the part of our troops was 
two men hilled, and fi\e ofTicors and eighteen men wounded Lea\ 
mg a gammon of two companies of the 61st, 300 of the 9th Native 
Infantr\, and two howit7crs under the command of Major Roberts, 
at Ba^scin, General Godwin returned to Rangoon 

Dunng the first fortnight of Ma\ the Talamgs of Pegu rose 
against the Burmese and captured the town of Pegu By the end 
of the month, howcaer, the Barmans had recaptured the place 
General Godwin regarding the former as allies, now determined to 
send a force to once more expel the common foe Major Cotton was 
plated in command of this expedition, 
First cnpiur of Pigu Rangoon on the 2nd June with 

a force consisting of 100 men of the 80th Foot, 100 of the 67th 
Natue Infantry, andthirtj Madras Sappers, accompanied by the 
boats of the Fox under Commander Tarleton After somi sharp 
fighting on the right bank of the river the enemy was driven across 
it, and the next day the town of Pegu was captured without loss, 
the enemy having fled at the approach of the British without 
offering any resistance The town was, however, owing to paucity 
of troops at head quarters, not held by the Bntish, but was handed 
over to the Talamgs, and Major Cotton, having destroyed the 
fortifications returned to Rangoon 

In the early part of July, a small naval expedition, consisting 

reconn., to *0™ ""'S Sent up tlio Iirawaddj- 

rtome July i 8 e .2 uudcr the command of Commander 

Tarleton At Kanoung, fortj miles above Henzada, they found a 
force of 1,500 of the enemy who opened fire on them, but the small 
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squadron, after slielling the Burmese for an hour, continued its 
course and, next morning, came across the mam Burman army, under 
the command of the son of the Burman General Bandula, who had 
been killed at Bonubyu in the first war So rapid had been the 
approach of the British from Bengal and Madras, and so little pre 
paration had the Burmese made for war, that this army, which was 
to bar General Godwin’s further progress., only consisted of 7,000 
men 

Commander Tarleton at once pushed on, so as to get above this 
force, and at midnight on the 9th July he reached Prome, which ho 
found undefended, the garrison having fled at his approach It was 
impossible to hold the town, however, with so small a force, so the 
following daj-, having captured nineteen guns m the town. Captain 
Tarleton started on his return journcj to Rangoon 

At Akouktoung (Kjauktan) he found the enemy crossing the 
nver, and succeeded in capturing thirtj three more guns, and in 
destroying a gro it number of vrar boats containing arras and am 
mumtion Ho then returned to Promo, where he found that Bandula 
(the son had taken his father’s title) was encamped ?ix miles inland 
with only 2 000 men, the remainder of his force liaving deserted 

The total icbult of this verj successful little expedition was 
that fifty 8i\ guns were captured , and the whole delta of the 
Irrawaddy was cleared of the cnvmj, whose force, reduced from 
7,000 to 2,000, was assembled near Prome without defences or guns 
of an} kind 

liord Dalhousie, at this time, wrote to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Companj, setting forth his views with regard to 
the continuance of the war He pointed out that the Court of 
Burma had as jet made no sign of submission, and that it was 
absolutol} neccssarj that the war should be continued until the 
British Government had obtained effectual pledges against a 
repetition of the outrages which had led to the despatch of troops 
He reviewed the whole of our intercourse with the Burmese, 

Lord Uolhoo ,0. polrcj opinion that the only 

course for the British to adopt was to 
retain and permanent!} occupy as British terntorj the whole prov 
incc of Pegu as far north as Prome Tin. Court of Directors, in reply 
to tins letter, stated that both thej and Her Majestj’s Go\CTnmcnt 
full} approved of nil Lord Dalhousie’s measures and suggestions, 
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nnd were of opinion tint the pro\incc of Pegu should certainlj be 
annexed Inter on in the } ear, the Court of Directors further stated 
it as their opinion tint, if, after the anncvation of Pegu, the King 
should refuse to sign a trcit\ of peace, an ad\ance on Aaa should 
be made The Go\ernor General, howe\cr, dissuaded them from 
this course lie pointed out that the extra expense would be stu- 
pendous, and that if it u as contemplated to hold the whole country 
we should ha^c to proMdc a large military force which we could 
ill spare lie urged that the occupation of Pegu would effect 
reparation for the past and security for the future, that we should 
“hold the kernel of the Burmese Empire without encumbering 
ourselves with an armful of worthless rmd,” and that if, in jears to 
come (as Lord Dalhousic himself foresaw), the course of events 
should compel us to ad\ ance, we could do so without having lost 
anything by delay 

Nothing, therefore, remained but to occupy the deltas of the 
Irrawaddj and the Sittang as far north as Promo, and the Goaemor 
General himself now \isitcd Rangoon to confer with the civil, na\al, 
and mihtary authorities about the future plan of campaign 

Lord Dalhousie reached Rangoon shortly after the return of 
e'qiedition from Promo, and 
18 j 2 the state of affairs m Burma at this time, 

five months after the beginning of the war, could not be more clear- 
ly described than in the following minute which he wrote on the 
10th August 1852, after his return to Calcutta — 

"We are masters of the sea coast from east to west We control by our 
steamers the >>bole of the streams of the Irraivaddy from Prome to the sea 
With the exception of a few thousand men near Prome and a still smaller 
body towards Martaban no Burmese troops can bo heard of m the Lower 
Province In the Upper Pro-vmce no arm} has been collected No defences 
have been constructed at Promo and no force remains there 

The Burmese have hetra}cd a total want of enterprise courage 
power and resource Large bodies of men retire at the sight of a steamer or 
a few Europeans At the same time no sign has been shown of an} intention 
to submit or to treat not is there the slightest ground for beheving that any 
such overtures will be made 

The Takings of Pegu, while they evident!} cannot be depended on to fight 
either for us or themseU es have everywhere shewn the strongest desire to aid 
our operations, to furmsh us with supphes and to obtam our protection 
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The result of the Governor General’s Msit, and of the consul 
tations with the Home Government, was that on the 13th August, 
General Godwin was directed to ad\ancc on Prome in September, 
and to confine his operations to Pegu Arrangements were at the 
same time made to lemfotce him with a brigade from Bengal and 
one from Madras 

A strong flotilla of Burmese boats, was now got ready to con 
vcy the troops up the Irrawaddy, and as soon as the reiniorcements 
amved, the army was reorgamsed in two divisions as follows * — 

Bengal Division 

In Command — Bngadicr Gencril ftir John Cheape, k c n 

Isi under Brigadier Reignolds The Boval Irish 

The l8th (Rojal Irish) 

40th Native Infantry 
C7tli 

2nd Brigade— under Bngadier Dickenson, 10th Native Infantrv 
The 80th Foot • 

10th Native Infantry 
4tb Sikh Local Infantri 

3rd Bnjfldfi— under Brigadier Huisb, 37th Native Infantry 

The Ut European Bengal Fusjhers (now the let Royal Munster 
Fusihers) 

37th Natue Infantry 
The Regiment of Ludhiana 

Madras Division 

In Command — Bngaditr General S W Steel c b 

Ifif Brigade — under Brigadier W H Elhott 5lst Foot 
Dlst King 8 Own Light Infantry 
Qlh Natue Infantry 
35th , 

2nd Brigade — under Bngadier McNeill 

Ist Madras Fusiliers (now the Ist Ro>al Dublin Fusihers) 

0th Native Infantrj 
79th , „ 


1 \o Bombay troops were ciaplojcj 
partly on account of the greater distance 
they were from tho scene of operations 
and partly liccousc to quote the Got emor 
Generals ininnte thej have bad Iho 
pnriligeof contributing to the successta 


t>I tho Indian Army in tho Afglu^n ■wars 
ID tho conquist of Semde and in the late 
war in the Punjab whereas the ^fndraa 
troo|>3 lin>o enjoyed far fewer oppor 
tnnitics of distinction — {Goitrnnr Otn 
trals iltnuu datal 23rd Jant 18 j 2 ) 
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3rc/ Brigade — 

The 61th Foot 
30th Jvntnc Infnntrj 
4Gth 

Ml Ins Tmiigcnicnts for the mhnnee being s itishctonly 
completed Gcncnl God^\in embarked at 
r cB'-ral adrance on Prnnip Knngooii on tlic 2itli September Math 

the following troops — one compiii} of Jlidns Artillery with two 
howitzers and four 0 pounder?, the Uojal Irish, the SOth Foot, the 
S'ith "Madras xSatnc Infnntr\, and 110 sappers After an uneaent 
fill journey up stream, thcflotilli armed off Promo on the Dth 
October and were immcdiatel} fired on by the Burmese At 
4 r M the troops were landed, and after some vti) slight resistance 
on the part of the encm}, who were estimated to be about 4,000 
strong captured the town with the loss of onlj one man killed and 
eight wounded Nt\t morning the Bntisli ad\ meed to storm the 
great pagoda, and the liciglits to the eastward, but found that 
the enem} had abandoned all their positions during the night 
Jlcanwliile Banduh had been reinforced, and was now 
entrenched at Rathai myo with about 18,000 men General Godwin 
decided to leaac him unmolested till the rest of the British force 
ama ed from Rangoon, but on the 15th October, three days after the 
capture of Prome, Bandula surrendered and his troops dispersed 
After the first capture of Pegu in June, it wa's handed o\er to 
the Talamgs, who undertook to hold it against the Burmese They 
kept this promise for just one aveck, after which the town was 
recaptured hj the enemy and the defences strengthened 

General Godwin, therefore, after the capture of Prome, and 
before the mam bodj of the army w is mo\ ed forward from Ran 
goon, despatched a column to retake the town The column con 
Bisted of 300 of the 1st Bengal Fusihers under Lieutenant Colonel 
Tudor, 300 of the Madras Fusiliers, 400 of the 5th Madras Native 
Infantry, seventy sappers, and two 24 pounder howitzers, and it 
embarked on the e\emng of the 18th m four Bengal Marine 
steamers The expedition was nonunall} under the command of 
Brigadier McNeill, but was accompanied bj General Godwin Sail 
mg on the mormng of the 19th, the fleet anchored two miles below 
Pegu the next daj , when a reconnaissance proved that the Burmese 
position was strongly fortified 

/ 
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On the 21st the troops -were disemharhed and advanced 
agamst an advanced post on the left of 
Second capture of Pegu enemy’s position This was storm 

cd and carried bj the 1st Bengal Fusdiers under Colonel Tudor 
The part) then changed direction, and cutting their way through 
thick jungle, m companj with the Madras Fusiliers and the 5th 
Jtladras Native Infantrj, they arrived, after a fatiguing march of 
two miles, in front of the mam gate Here the Burmese rvere in 
great strength, and opened a heavy fire, but the troops pressed on 
with Vigour, and charging the gate with fixed bayonets, drove the 
enemy headlong from their defences An advance was now made 
on the pagoda from which the Burmese speedily retired, and Pegu 
VI as once more in the hands of the British 

A garrison of 200 Madras Fusiliers, and 200 5th Madras Native 
Infantry, with two howitzers, the whole under Major Hill, Madras 
Fusiliers, was left m the pagoda, and General Godwin returned 
with the rest of the troops to Rangoon In leaving such a 
small garrison, General Godtvm appears to have made the mistake 
of underestimating his enemy He could easily have spared a 
larger force from Rangoon, and the speed) investment of Pegu 
hj the Burmese shows that he should certainly have done so 
The Burmese, under more energetic leadership than those 
near Prome, had no intention of leaving this small British garnson 
unmolested, and, on the 27th, a strong 
PcgaLcaigcd force advanced to attack it, but were 

successfully driven off As soon as General Godwin heard of this 
attack he despatched a small reinforcement to Pegu, but even with 
this addition the garrison there was still too small, and on the 9th 
December inform ition was received that Major Hill was again be 
leaguered b) a large force, was m want of ammunition, and was cut 
off from the river Slorc ammunition and 240 Madras Fusihcrs 
were now sent to his relief, but on arriving at Pegu the) found the 
cncni) in such strength that they were obliged to retire without 
communicating with the garnson General Godwin was now fully 
ahv c to the grav ity of the situation, and immediately started up the 
nverfor Pegu, at the head of 1,300 men At the same time he 
despatched a land column under the command of Colonel Stijrfc* 
to clear the line between Rangoon and Pegu, where parties of 
Burmese were harassing the Tillages 
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Gcncnl Godwin’s force consisted of — GOO of the 1st Bengal 


Compo«iticni of relief column^ 


Fusiliers, 300 of the 4th Sikh Infantry, 
200 of the 10th Bengal Natue Infantrj, 


and 2 j 0 Madras ru‘5ilicr&, while the land column included some artil 


lory and sapper^, half n troop of the Bamghiir Irregular Cavalry, 
and a wing of the 07th Bengal Natne Infantry General Godwin 
arnacd at Pegu on the 14th, and disembarking six miles below 
the pagoda, adaanced next morning to attack the enemj on the 
eastern face The Burmese, finding thcmschcs between two fires, 
retired before tlie\ vere nttaci ed, IcaMng onl} a party of skirmish 
ers to oppose the ad\ance, who were put to flight with trifling loss 
The garnson of Pegu was thus successfully rehexed after having 
been hard pressed from the 5th December The Burmese force 
that had macsted the pagoda was estimated at between 6,000 and 
8,000 men, and thej had 1 opt up an incessant fire on the British, 
day and night Major Hill’s task had also been made the hcaaicr 
by the fact that about 2,000 Talamgs (men, women and children) 
had sought refuge from the Burmese under the w alls of the pagoda, 
and had to bo Titioncd and guarded by the British troops The 
total loss of the Bnti-jh garnson during the m\ estment was forty five 
killed and wounded 


The following description of the pagoda will further show the 
difficulties with which the small British garrison had had to con 
tend It 18 raised on three terraces, each face of the lowest terrace 


being about 450 yards long Outside the stockade high grass and 
jungle impeded the view of the sentries, and numerous small 
pagodas to the east and west gave shelter to the enemy , while on 
the north and east sides the interior of the stockade was com 


manded by ground higher than the platforms 

It was generally expected that no further movement would be 
made by General Godwin until the arrival of the land column 
from Rangoon, as the surrounding country was admirably adapted 
to cavalry, of which arm there were at present none at Pegu 
The General, however, decided otherwise, and started in pursuit 
of the enemy, without waiting for Colonel Sturt, on the 17th De 
cember The same daj he came upon the Burmese position, which 
proved to be three lines of strong entrenchments, their right rest 
mg on the rner, and their centre protected by a jungly nullah 
The General determined to attack the left of the line, and made 
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ns dispositions accordingly He, towever, seems to have waited 
;oo long before pressing home his attack, for, after carrying the 
irst line of trenches with a detachment of Bengal Fusiliers, a con 
ndcrahle time was spent m forming up his troops in two columns 
;o storm the second line, with the result that when he was at last 
ready to adiance, it was found that the enemy had entirely 
hsappeared, nor, owing to his lack of cavalry, was he able to 
pursue them 

This deKj was \ cry keenlj felt bj the right of the British hne, 
under General Steel, nho asserted that if onlj he had been allow 
ed to ad\ance as soon as he was ready, he would ha\e been able 
to cut off the whole Burman arm> General Godwin pressed the 
pursuit with \ igour, but on the 20th hi-s supplies failed and he 
was obliged to return to Pegu Here he left a new garrison of 
7C0 men, and embarked the next da> for Bangoon, en route for 
Promc 

■NVhilc these e\ents wore taking place in Pegu, the dispersed 
troops of the BanduH wercgmng some trouble at Piome, and 
bodies of the enom} had appeared as low down as Akouktoung 
(Kyauktan) and Mjanaung On the 11th No\ ember two Burmese 
stool ados opposite Promc were attacked and taken, and several 
detachments were sent out, which succeeded in destroying the 
cnemj’s numerous works in the neighbourhood In one of these 
affairs on the 18th No\ ember Captain Gardner of the 40th Native 
Infantrj, was unfortunately 1 died, being shot down while adianc 
mg with his men in single file through the jungle 

On receiving the despatches informing him of the occupation 
of Promc and Pegu the Governor General in Council felt that ns 
it had been determined not to advance far 
the former place, the time had 
comt to declare the annexation of Pegu 
On the 'ird December he wrote to Captain (afterwards General Sir 
Arthur) Phaj re appointing him Commissioner of Pegu At the 
sanu time he forwarded him a letter for the King of Burma, and 
a proclamation to be i«!sucd whenever he considered best 

The proclamation v^ ns nhort , alter a crj briefly recapitulating 
wliat had occurred it declared the province of Pegu to be a 
portion of the British territories, and added that such Burmese 
troops as still remained m the province would be driven out 
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The propo-sctl trc'it\ wis stjU shorter, 'ind consisted of only- 
four articles Tlie first dccHrcd tint there should he perpetual 
peace between the two States, the second that Pegu was ceded 
to the British , the third that trade should be pcrfcctl} free and 
unrestricted , and the fourth fi\ed the period within which the 
treata was to be ratified 

The letter to the King, after dcclanng the annexation of Pegu, 
warned him that if lie attempted to interfere with the British 
occupation of that proa nice, the British Goa ernment would continue 
hostilities until the entire kingdom of Burmi was subjugated 
The proclamation avas issued on the 20th December 1852, 
eleven months after the first shot was fired at Rangoon, and as 
soon as possible afterwards the letter aaas forwarded to the King 
of Aa a 

McanaN hile desultory fighting continued, and on the 8th Decern 
her the Burmese made a daring night attack on Prome, which 
was, hoaa oa er, successfully repelled by the garrison under Sir John 
Cheope, who succeeded in inflicting a severe loss on the enemy 
Shortly after this all the Burmese troops suddenly disappeared 
from the vicinity of Prome, and bands of 
Pevoiuuon at \va marauders alone were left to be put 
down by the British The cause of this sudden cessation of hosti 
lities was the outbreak of a rebellion at the capital The reigning 
sovereign, Pagan Mm, had two half-brothers, one of whom, the 
Mmdun 5Iin, he began to regard with disfavour On the 17th 
December, that prince, feeling that his life was no longer secure, 
and knowing the hatred with which the people in general regard- 
ed the present King, followed the time honoured custom of the 
country and fled with his brother to Mootsho bho (Sh^ebo) This 
step, a sign of rebellion, was not taken hurriedly, but after much 
preparation , and on reaching the right bank of the Irrawaddy the 
brothers found themselaes at the head of an army of sufficient size 
to warrant their resisting the force sent against them This force 
they completely defeated and then continued their mo\ e on Moot 
sho bho Here they quicklj collected a large enough army to 
advance on the capital, and on the 1st January 1853 their troops 
were in possession of the suburbs of Amarapura, the Mmdun 
Mm himself remaining for the present at Moot sho bho At first 
the court was paralysed, but after three days of inaction the gates 
You 0 
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of tKc capital -were sliut and the King prepared for defence The 
fighting on both sides, hoTrever, was so miserable that neither 
combatant had gained anj advantage up to the 18th Pebruarj 
On that day the M%ngy% seized the King’s chief ministeTs, and in 
the resulting confusion the rebel troops got over the walls and 
made themselves masters of the city and palace 

The Mmdun Min was a strict Bhiiddist, and kept out of 
the way until all the innumerable executions which invarnbly 
follow a Burmese insurrection had taken place, in order to persu 
ado his future people that he was not robponsihle for any of the 
bloodshed When all was o\er, and when blood bad been shed 
like water, this highly religious prince entered the capital and was 
duly proclaimed King 

Mmdun Min had been averse to the war from its com 
UinduaM.os policy mencement, and was anxious for peace, 
but he declined most positively to sign 
awaj any of his territory, and would agree to no treaty Toking 
warning, however, trom Lord Dalhousie’s threat, he never \ entured 
to attempt to disturb us m our possession of Begu He felt 
Btrongly, and mote than once expressed his feelings, that ho, who 
was most anxious to stop the war, and after his accession forbade 


any open attack on us, should have been threatened with the 
extinction of his kingdom But Lord Dalhousie’s letter was 
intended for Pagan Mm, and it was only owing to Mmdun Mm’s 
successful rebellion that it was delivered to him 

From this digression we must now return to the doings of 
a column under General Steel, who during the rebellion bad been 
busy carrjang out the most important part ot the proclamation, 
namely, » driving out from the province of Pegu such Burmese 
troops as were still remaining there ” 

On the ^9th December General Steel, commanding at Rangoon, 
Eipodition to Toungoo ^®s^cd ordcrs for the embarkation of 
® field force to start immcdiatelv for 
Martaban, to expel the Burmese from the a alley of the Sittang and 
to give confidence to peaceful subjects as far ns Toungoo 

The column was to he under the command oi the General him 
aelf and the following details were ordered to ho furnished from 
Kangooa -One European company of Madras ArtOlcrj, ono 
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companj* of Sappers and liliners, 450 of tho lat Bengal ITusiIiers 
under ilajor Gcrrard, 150 Madras Pusiliers under Major Geiles, 
awing of the 10th Bengal Native Infantry, a wing of tho 6th 
Madras Native Infantry, and a detachment of Ramghur Irregular 
Cavalry 

This force sailed from Bangoon on the 4th January and 
arrived ofl Martaban on the nevt day, but owing to lack of trans 
port, it was the I4th of the month before an advance could be 
made into the interior \t C o’clock on the morning of that day 
the column moved out of Martaban, the total strength of the 
force, including some reinforcements from Moulmem, now number 
mg 12,100 men 

On the 18th a skirmish took place at Gangaw (Gongoh), in 
which the British lost one man killed and seven woimded No 
further opposition was experienced, the Burmese everywhere 
abandoning their positions on tho approach of the British, and on 
the 22nd February the column reached Toungoo, having driven 
the enemy out of the whole country between that place and 
Martaban This march may be considered a very fine performance, 
as the column, accompanied by a long and heavy tram of artillery, 
forced its way through 240 miles of unknown forest m thirty four 
days 

Mention should here be made of a very creditable affair which 
occurred on the Gth January On this day, at Naraghain, on the 
Burma- Arakan frontier, Captain Nuthall with a force of 150 of the 
Arakan Local Battalion, succeeded in surprising and capturing 
a large Burmese stockade which guarded the Aeng pass It should 
also be stated that in the summer of the previous year, instruc 
tions had been given by Government for the improvement of the 
Aeng pass, and for the construction of tanks along the road where 
water was scarce, m order to improve the communication between 
Burma and Arakan 
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CHAPTER VIII 


OPERiTIONS AGAINST DACOtTS 

It 13 now necessary to turn to the operations against the bands 
of marauders which wore the only enemy left in the neighbourhood 
of Prome after the Burmese armj disappeared at the beginning of 
the revolution 

Parties of these lawless freebooters sprung up in all directions, 
and were m some cases, owing to their numbers and resolution, 
dangerous opponents The Bassein district, which was overrun 
by dacoits, wis successfully cleared by the Commissioner, Captain 
Pytche, with the help of a small local force which he raised for this 
purpose, but a dacoit named Myat Tun, who commanded a large 
following, gave us a considerable amount of trouble before he was 
finallj subdued 

This man had won for himself an all powerful name m Donubyu 
(the scene of Banduh’s death m the first nar) and its vicinity He 
c.ptam Loch « e.,. edition captured our boats m their progress 

ogainst at fun up and down stream, and had proved lam 
self so dangerous to our tranports that it was deemed necessary 
to ‘tend a considerable force against liim The expedition for 
this purpose consisted of 185 seamen C2 marines and 300 of 
the G7th Bengal Natue Infantry, the whole under the command of 
Captain Loch, c n , p n Lea\ing Rangoon at the beginning of 
Icbnmr) Captain Loch found on arrualat Donubyu that all the 
crechs had been staked and rendered unnaajgable b> the enemy 
He consequent!) decided to abandon his boats and make an inland 
march 

After proceeding tuentj fi\c miles tlirough thick jungle without 
coming across nn> trace of the cnem), the column arrned at a 
nullah, parti) filled uith water, and with precipitous sides about 
thirt) feet high The road along which the) had id\anced through 
the jungle was at this point onl) broad enough for two men to 
( 100 ) 
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walk atrcaat, and owing to the thickness of the bnsh it was 
impossible to hive scouts on either (link 

ks soo-i ns the leading filis irmcd at this n<i!hh they were met 

E- I h a „ n-al TO » “esked stock 

ade on the opposite bink from m'lrksmen 
concealed in the trees and from the jungle on each side of the path, 
Ml tho 0 in front, including Captain Loch were immediatelv hit, 
andCap*a n Price ard Lieutenant Kennedv were among the killed 
The men continuin" to drop on all <ides a retriat was now ordered, 
and thank*; to the gallantn of tlje rear guard of the 67th Native 
Infantrv, who «uccecded in ix polling the repeated attacks of the 
pirsuing enema, the column arrived safelv at Donubvu, though 
It was found necessary to abandon the guns on the wav 

Out of the 20 j Europeans who advanced to the attack sis were 
hlled and flft^ three bounded, of whom Captain Loch died of his 
wounds a few davs later It is impo5«ible to read the account of 
this reverse without noticing how little care eeems to have been 
exercised bv the British Commander Though it was not feasible 
to have scouts out on the flanks, there seems to be no reason why the 
road «hoald not haae been prc\aousIv reconnoitred or why a few 
scouts should not haae marched in advance of the column, and 
It IS plain that but for the lack of tlu? obvious precaution, the troops 
would not have blundered into the cnemT s trap and the consequent 
disaster would most certamK ha\c been avoided One cannot 
but think It an error that after the boats were abandoned the com 
mand should still have been in the hands of a sailor with probabl} 
no experience of land operations , and that General Godwin shared 
this view 19 shown b> an order which he isrued shortly after this 
reverse, to the cfifct that in all future combined naval and mihtarr 
operations on shore, the senior military officer should have the 
chief comm ind, no matter what his rank might bo rehtivtlv to that 
of the senior naval officer pre5'*nt 


After this reverse, immediate ^tepswirt taken to send a 
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considerablv lirgir foixo ag-unst Mvat 
Tun, and on thi Isth Ftbruary Bn 


gadier General ‘^ir John Cbeape left Prome for thi*5 puxpo-e at the 
head of a column composed of 200 of Her Majestv’s ISthEoval Irish 
under llajor Wigston, 200 of Her Haje^tv’s 51^ Regiment under 
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position branched off, but no one would belie\e him, which was 
unfortunate, as in this ca«c he turned out to he speaking the truth 

The next da) the column retraced its steps, and on passing the 
plact where the road branched to the left, it was at first decided to 
adaanec straight on Alyat Tun’s position Owing, however, to 
proaasions running short it w as thought prudent to return to ICyon 
tani, and wait for a hirther supplj This was accoidingl) done, and 
the next da) Colonel Sturt, with all the carts and 300 men, went 
into Donuh) u for provisions, talang the sick and wounded with him 
Meannlulc the troops were placed on half rations and, to add to 
the General’s diffirultics, cholera now broke out in the camp, thirteen 
deaths occurring on the 13th 

The British force remained at Kjon tani until the 16 th when 
Colonel Sturt arnved with about tweKc da) s' provisions The 
Burmese had fired a few shots into camp e\ eiy night, but fortunately 
without hitting au) one 

The General now decided to adaance as quickly as possible so 
as to give the encm) no more time for preparation Accordingly 
on the afternoon of the 17th he aent a force consisting of the Koyal 
Irish, the 80th Foot, and the 4th Sikh Local Regiment, the whole 
under the command of Major "Wigston, Ro)al Irish, to take up 
a position at a stockade about three miles up the road, so that the 
rest of the force could mo\c out of camp early on the 18th without 
waiting for the fog to lift 

Major Migston found the stockade occupied by the enemy, 
hut It was gallantl) stormed by the Rojal Insh, and the force 
hi\ouacl cd there for the night undisturbed The following day the 
lest of the column came up and a general advance was begun, the 
road taken being the one prcMousI) pointed out bv the guide as 
leading to 51) at Tun’s position Owing to the number of obstacles 
constructed b) tlic enemy, the march was one of pccuhar difficulty, 
the rate of niUancc being onij about one mile in two hours In 
the afternoon the cneni) were found holding a stockade on the 
left flank, conccaltd in the dense bush This position was stormed 
and captured b) the Gist 1 oot, with a loss of one officer killed and 
hix men Wounded The ndanneewas now continued to a 
about a mile further on, where, as it was then 5 o’clock, a halt 
was made for the night In the c\cnmg three signal rockets were 
fired for the information of Captain r)tcho, who had promised to 
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CO operate to the westward of tho position, and these signals were 
replied to by guns Next morning, after advancing about a mile, 
the enemv were found in position on the opposite side of the nullah^ 
along the edge of which the road, having branched off to the left, 
lay 

The General determined to attack the right of the position at 
the head of the nuUali, and immodiatelv formed up his troop accord 
ingly , the 80th Foot in advance, supported by the Sikhs, with the 
Royal Irish m reserve 

On arnv al opposite the proposed point of attack, it was found 
that the onl} access to the stockade was along a narrow path with 
thick jungle on either side, and down this path the enemy were 
sendmg a heavy and well directed 6rc Major Wigston, Captain 
Armstrong, and Jill the officers of the Sikhs but one, were quickly 
shot down and the troops could make no headway Several 
attempts were made to turn the position, but owing to the density 
of the bush this was found impossible A 24 pounder howitzer was 
now dragged up to the front and began shelling the breastwork at 
tvrenty five yards’ range Meanwhile reinforcements were hurried 
forward, and the enemv being shaken by the fire of the hov^itzer, 
volunteers were called for, and a desperate charge was at last made 
down the path, headed by Lieutenant Taylor and Ensign Garnet 
"W olseley ^ This time the men were not to be denied, and, pressing 
on, they rushed the stockade at the point of the bayonet, and the 
CaptootMjst T„o, position was won Lieutenant Taylor 
stronfeboid was mortally, and Wolt.eley severely, 

wounded m the charge, and our total losses in the action amounted 
to elev en killed, and nine officers and seventy five men wounded 
Quantities of arms and ammumtion were captured, including the 
two guns lost by Capt iin Loch at Donubyu, but Myat Tun himself 
succeeded in effecting his escape The strength of the enemy on 
this occasion was estimated at 4,000 

After the action a party was sent on to Kyaukazm, Myat 
Tun’s own village, but neither there nor m another village passed 
on the road was a soul to be seen Captain Fytche joined the mam 
hodj about midday, at the latter voll ige On the 21st all the sick 
and wounded were sent down the river in boats which Commander 
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Tarleton tad now managed to get up the creek, and on the 2nd 
the '\tray started their return march to Donubyu, which they reach 
ed without incident on the 24th The troops then embarked and 
returned to Prome 

In these operations against Myat Tun the British loss amount 
cd to 140 killed and wounded, and upwards of 100 died of cholera, 
making the total casualties nearly 250 

This iinj be said to be the last episode of any importance in 
the war The Burman King though he refused to sign any treaty, 
kept his promise to ma^ c no efforts to resist the Bntish occupation 
of Pegu, and sent a messenger to Prome to say that he wished 
the blockade on the Irrawaddy withdrawn, and free trade to he 
established between the two nations Lord Dalhousie, therefore, 
decided to refrain from pressing for a treaty which he felt, from 
such a King, would not he worth the paper it was written on, 
and on the 30th June 1853 he issued his own Proclamation of Peace, 
and fi’ccd, on his own authontj, a parallel of latitude to bo the 
frontier line between British and Burmese terntorj The frontier 
pillars were dul) erected and the King of Burma abided bj Lord 
Dnlhousic’s proclamation 

Notuitlistanding the conclusion of peace it was, however, several 
months before the \anous bands of marauders were finallj driven 
out of Pegu, manj small skirmishes taknng place before real pacifi 
cation Mas effected 

The corps engaged m the campaign were subsequently (m 
1855) authorized to inscribe the word “Pegu” on their colours, 
and hj G 0 No 88 of “3rd Januarj 1854, a medal (afteruards 
InoMTi as the “India Medal of 1851”), and siv months’ holla, were 
granted to all rank** 
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THC THIRD BURMESE WAR 


CHAPTER IX 

milTIO^S IMTIl JiUJtVi FPOM 18^3 TO 188^ 

JN order to fully cxpliin the causes which led up to the third 
Burmese war, it is necessary to touch on the political and com 
nicrcial relations between British India and Upper Burma from 
1853 to 1880 

After the second war of 1852, when the kingdom of Ava was 
shorn of all its coast line and became a purely inland territorj , 
a special mission was sent to Amarapura, where it was suitablj 
lecened, but no real diplomatic representation of the Govern 
ment of India was resumed till manj jears afterwards 

In 1862 Sir Arthur Phayre, the first Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, negotiated a new commercial treaty with King 
Mmdon at Mandalay, by which mutual concessions were agreed 
upon To promote trade the British abolished certain customs 
duties levied on the southern side of the frontier but the Burmese, 
true to their national characteristics, indefinitely delayed per 
formance of their part of the agreement Matters soon relapsed 
into such an unsatisfactory state that the Goa ernraent of India 
intimated to the Court of Aaa that thej would restore the 
frontier duties unless negotiations were entered into for a new 
treaty A new commercial treaty was acoordmgl} concluded by 
Colonel Eytche in 1867 Notwithstanding certain defects this new 
convention secured seaeral valuable commercial arrangements, 
and conferred on the British Resident recognized powers to watch 
over British interests, b\ securing for him certain civil jurisdiction 
over cases concerning British subjects in Avan territory , it also 
provided for a political agent, subordinate to the Resident at 
Mandalay, being stationed at Bhamo, the town in the north 
through which the bulk of the trade with Yunnan was earned 
out 

From 1867 to 1879 the Goaernment of India was continuously 
represented by a Resident at Mandalay, but owing to the Burmese 
( 109 ) 
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custom oi neglecting obligations whenever possible, and of evading 
in practice the agreements which they accepted in. theorj , neither 
the political nor commercial relatioim can be said to have been 
satisfactory during any part of this time 

Apart from the question of concessions to British traders, 
other great causes of friction existed in the “Shoe Question,” 
which will be dealt with later , in the improper treatment of 
British sub3ects in Upper Burma, and in certain territorial 
discussions These four questions varied m urgency, but towards 
the close of King Mindon’s reign they 
Causes of friction assumed the status of pending 

cases which it was necessary to bring to some practical issue 
The hope of sohing them by friendly negotiation was futile 
The attitude of the Go\ernmcnt of India, reluctant to proceed to 
force, merely encouraged the Burmese to maintain an attitude 
of indifiercnoc with regard to all proposals and remonstrances, 
and it became perfectly clear that unless they were urged m 
peremptorj terms, and if necessary, enforced, the mere arrange 
ment of a new commercial agreement would of itself bo of no 
aa ail 

The “ Shoe Question ” above referred to was an indignity of 
long standing The British Minister at Mandalay bid always 
Bubroittcd, on the occasion of official Msits to the palace, to the 
enforcement of a ccremomal requiring him to take ofihis shoes 
before entering the rojal presence, and to sit on the floor before 
the King When feir Douglas Forsyth was sent upon a mission 
to Jlandalaj in 1875, be was instructed to use bis own discretion 
with regard to following past precedent, but not to allow a mere 
question of form to prci ent the success of bis negotiations He 
nccordinglj took oft his sword and shoes in the accustomed 
manner before entering the palace, and seated himself on the floor 
with his feet tucked in behind liim, m the posture of a supplicant 
before the King On the conclusion of lus mission, however, ho 
raised m his report tlic question of continuing to submit to 
a ceremonial so degrading to a British Envoy In consequence 
of this the Butman Government were told as tactfully ns possible 
that the British Ilesidtnt must in future be treated m a manner 
suitable to hia high rank, and the Resident at Mandalaj was 
instructed not to take off lus shoes nor sit on the floor when next 
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received m audience b> the King Mindon, however, tacitly 
refused to comply with the British Bequest, with the result that 
from that time to the final withdrawal of the British Beprescntatives 
from Mandala} m October 1879, no British Resident was ever 
again received m audience, and all business had to be conducted 
through the Burmese Sfimsttr This suspension of direct personal 
intercourse was naturally inimical to British influence Though 
it w<as clearly necessary to terminate the degrading ceremon}, it 
seems to have been a mistake for the Government to have put 
a stop to it before the} were prepared to insist both on a suitable 
form of reception, and on full privilege of access to the King, being 
secured to their Representative It was weak policj, because it 
led us mto a not altogether creditable vnpasse for the last three years 
of Mmdon’s reign , and, wlicn Tliibaw succeeded lum, the opportunity 
of in'^isting on an improv ed status of diplomatic intercourse was lost 
In September 1878 lung Mindon died and was succeeded by 
Ins fourth son Tbibaw, his two eldest 
Death of Kmg Mindon 18.8 ]S'}aung}an and Kyaungok 

Princes taking refuge with the British Resident, and afterwards, 
at the request of the Burmese Government, bemg removed to Cal 
cutta It was at first hoped that the new King would paj more 
respect to British demands, but it soon became evident that things 
had, if possible changed for the worse 

Thibaw started his reign by a blood> massacre of about eight} 
Thibaw in'inguratc^ tiis reien of Iijs relation^ in Order to make lus scat 
with a massacre of his relations qjj throDO more secure, and an attempt 
was even made on the two Princes under Bnti&h protection m 
Calcutta Indignities, which need not be enumerated, began to 
be heaped on British subjects, a British mail boat on the Irrawaddy 
was seized, the Burmese garrisons in the river forts were increased, 
and it was generally clear that the violent party then in power 
desired a rupture with the British Government 

The Indian Government now made a display of strength on the 


British Frontier, both to maintam peace within our own territory 
and to support the Resident in lus somewhat critical position 
At the same time they impressed on the British Government the 
necessity of addressing an ultimatum to the Burmese King, demand 
mg a change in lus pohej towards the British, Owing, however, to 
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custom of neglecting oUig'itions whenever possible, and of c\ ading 
m practice the agreements which thej accepted in theorj , neither 
the political nor commercial relations can be said to have been 
satisfactorj during any part of this time 

Apart from the question of concessions to British traders, 
other great causes of friction eMsted in the “ Shoe Question,” 
ivlncli will be dealt with later, in the improper treatment of 
British subjects in Upper Burma, and m certain territorial 
discussions These four questions \aned m urgency, but towards 
the close of King Mmdon’s reign they 
Caiiaca o( friction assumcd the status of pending 

cases which it was necessary to bring to some practical issue 
The hope of sohing them by friendly negotiation was futile 
The attitude of the Go\ernmcnt of India, reluctant to proceed to 
force, mcrcl) encouraged the Burmese to maintain an attitude 
of indincrcnce with regard to all proposals and remonstrances, 
and It became perfectly clear that unless they were urged m 
peremptorj terms, and if necessary, enforced, the mere arrange 
ment of a new commercial agreement would of itself be of no 
aa ail 

The “ Shoe Question ” above referred to was an indignity of 
long standing The British Mimster at Mandalaj had always 
submitted, on the occasion of official Msits to the palace, to the 
enforcement of a ceremonial requiring him to take off his shoes 
before entering the TO) al presence, and to sit on the floor before 
the King ll hen bir Douglas Forsyth was sent upon a mission 
to Mandnlaj in 187o, he was instructed to use his own discretion 
asith regard to following past pxcccdcnt, but not to allow a mere 
question of form to prc\ent the success of his negotiations Ho 
accordingl} took off lus sword and shoes in the accustomed 
inanutr before entering the palace, and seated himself on the floor 
with his feet tucked m behind him, in the posture of a supplicant 
before the King On the conclusion of his mission, however, ho 
raised m his report the question of continuing to submit to 
a cercmonml bo degrading to i British Envo} In consequence 
of this the Barman Government vs ere told as tnctfull) ns possible 
that tlic British lUsidcnt must m future be treated in a manner 
Builablc to his high rank, and the Bcsidcnt at Mandala) was 
Instructed not to take off his shoes nor sit on the floor when next 
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recei\ed m audience bj tbc King Mindon, bowe\er, tacitly 
refused to comply witb the British Bequest, mth the result that 
from tint time to the fin'll withdnunlof the British Representatues 
from Mandala} in October 1879, no British Re'^idcnt was D\er 
again received in audience, and all business had to be conducted 
through the Burmese Jluiister This suspension of direct personal 
intercoiu^e was naturally mimical to British influence Though 
it was clearly necessary to terminate the degrading ceremon}, it 
seems to have been a mistake for the Government to have put 
a stop to It before the) were prepared to insist both on a siutable 
form of reception, and on full privilege of access to the King, being 
secured to their Representative It was a neak pohc}, because it 
led us into a not altogether creditable unpasse for tht last three } ears 
of ^Imdon’s reign , and, when Thibaw succeeded lum, the opportunity 
of insisting on an improved status of diplomatic intercourse was lost 
In September 1878 lung Mindon died and was succeeded by 
his fourth son Thibaw, his two eldest 

Death of Kme Mmdon 18i8 i -kt i 

sons, the Nyaung} an and Nyaungok 
Prmces takmg refuge with the British Resident, and afterwards, 
at the request of the Burmese Government, being removed to Cal 
cutta It was at first hoped that the new King would pay more 
respect to British demands, but it soon bccime evadent that things 
had, if possible, changed for the worse 

Thibaw started lus reign by a bloody massacre of about eighty 
Thibaw inaugurate'* hia reign of his relations, in order to make his se it 
with a massacre of hia relations on the throne more secure and an attempt 
was even made on the two Prmces under Bntish protection m 
Calcutta Indignities, which need not bo enumerated, began V) 
be heaped on British subjects, a Bntish mail boat on the Irrawaddy 
was seized, the Burmese garrisons in the river forts were increi 
and it was generally clear that the violent party tlion in jiowi / 
desired a rupture with the British Government 

The Indian Government now made a displaj of strcngtli on ifn 


Bntish Frontier, both to maintain peace within our own hui^/ny 
and to support the Resident in lus somewhat critn il i>>) )*\on 
At the same time thej impressed on the Bntish GoV'/n/n</j» 
necessity of addressing an ultimatum to the Burmt-se Km j 

mg a change in lus pohey towarda the British Owtn/, h,w< /< r i' 
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our being cngigcd 'it this time ^\itli the Zulu w-ir and the Afghan 
campaign, the Britisli Cabinet decided that troops could not be 
spared to enforce our demands in Burma, and consequentlj no 
further steps uere tal en in the matter 

The respite thus given to Thibaw, and the news of British reverses 
in /ululand, were the cause of further atrocities, which culminated m 
a plot to massacre the British Resident and lus guard This design 
liad, liowcacr, onlj reached its preliminary stage when it was dis 
coiercd b\ the British, and as a result, the Government ordered the 
withdriwal of the officers escort, and records from the Residcnc} 
Notice thereof wisdulj gi\cn to the Burmese Ministers and to all 
British subjects, and the withdrawal was quietly effected on 7th 
October 1879, without the occurrence of an) untoward incident 

\bout this time an unfortunate circumstance occurred, the con 
sequences of which the Burmese attributed to the British In 
Mn) ISSOthc N')nungok Prince left Calcutta sccretl), and, entering 
Upper Burma with a few idherents, made a leeble attempt to raise 
a rebellion Tlu attempt failed, and, being found under arms m 
Bnti'>h Tcmtor> the Prince was apprehended and sent back to 
Cdcutta, but tlic Aland da) Ministers accused the British Go\crn 
mont of conm\ iwce and of u breach of its obhg itiona to keep him 
in sdc custodi The Goicinmcnt rcpiubated an) such obligation 
Subsequent]) a form il request for th** extradition of the Pnnee and 
his follow erb on i charge of d icoit) w is ilso refused, on llic ground 
that inleiiiationil hw and eustoni forbade the deliver) of political 
offi-iulcrs 11k Biumcsc Goicrnmcnt followed this up with a claim 
for tonij>on‘5 ition i«!<=es>ed at Rs 55,800 Pr damage done during 
the Prince’s mcurbions The claim w is rejected, the Burmese being 
informed that fur an\ injur) cau-=!cd b) acts independent of the 
iiiMirrcction, h) persons who wtre m Biitish Terntor) , resort could 
be liad to the cud courts It was Mt, howcier b) the Goicrnment 
that the Prince’s e capade w is u itr\ awkward circumstance, and 
that It Mn mat* mil) leikened the British position, for the Burmese 
iindouhtcdU btlitiid that the British were to blame for the wliole 
ait ur 

Iho fttitude of King Tlubaw’a Government now grew more 
ho-iih Lnprovokid attacks wcr*. twice m ido on British mad 
Bttnnicrs on the Irrawaddy, and demands for redress werL replied to 
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m so curt and dis courteous a manner, that the Go\emnient of India 
recommended tlic renunciation of all treaty engagements with, the 
Court of Vva The British Cabinet however, already embroiled 
in an inglorious war with the Bocr^, within a few months of the 
termination of the Zulu and Afghan campaigns were unable to 
accept the policy urged bv the Indian Gov ernmeut, and deprecated 
the precipitation of a crisis 

Meanwhile the rehtions between the Govcrnm‘'nfc of India and 
the Court of Av a were at a deadlocl Upper Burma became 
corapletch disoraamzed, and bands of armed robbers roamed 
about at will, and at times even raided into British Territory 
Commercial progress was retarded and trade intercourse inter 
fered with bj the King following the policj of his predecessor in 
creating monopolies , and in other matters also the attitude assum- 
ed by the Burmese Government continued to be unmistal ably 
unfnendlj The hostility gradually became more marked, and 
it was stimulated by the intrigues and machinations of foreign 
agents, especially those of France 

This policy of hostility m May 1883 led the Court of Ava to 
despatch a Mission to Europe, for the 

Burmese Ml lou to Turope , , ,, ^ 

purpose of seel mg alliances with foreign 
powers and of arranging political and commercial agreements 
ivhich could not but conflict verv sciiously with established British 
interests So long as the Kingdom of Ava occupied an isolated 
position, its overt unfriendliness could be treated with C’^tremo 
forbearance by the Government of India, but when once the 
external policy of the Burmese began to exhibit symptoms of 
desiring to prosecute design which might result in the establish 
ment of preponderating foreign mfluence at the Court of Ava it 
became impossible for the British Cibinet any longer to view 
the situation without anxictv 

It should be stated that a treaty had been under negotiation 
betw een Burma and France in 1873, but had nev er been completed, 
as the French Agent sent to Burma for this purpose had tal cn 
upon himself the responsibilitv of entering into fresh clauses of so 
objectionable a nature that promises wcie given by the Frcncli to 
the British Government that it v^’ould not be ratified On the 
arrival of the Burmese Embassy at Pans in 1S83, they dccircd 
renew negotiat'ons regarding this unT'^tificd treaty of 1873 
Vou V ‘ Q 
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tHo diplomatic con^ crsationB lield during the ensuing summer 
between Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, and the Brench 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, no opportunities were lost of impress 
inf» on the French Goicrnmcnt the objections entertained by the 
British Cabinet to the conclusion of any but a purely commercial 
nr^cemont with King Thibaw, and it was understood that the 
British authorities desired that facilities should not be gn en to the 
Burmese fox the purchase of arms It was also pointed out that 
owing to the geographical position of Upper Burma, and of British 
India’s political relations with that country, the affairs of the King 
dom of A\ a were of the utmost concern to the British Government, 
whereas to the French they could onl^ he of sccondarv interest 
In April 1884, M Forr\, Minister for Foreign Affairs, assured 
Lord L) ons that any treaties resulting from the negotiations would 
he of an entirely commercial character, and that no facilities would 
be afforded the Burmese for the purchase of arms, as the French 
Goiernmont were determined not to facilitate the introduction of 
militar} stores into Toni in In Maj 1884, M Ferrj was again 
informed that the British Goicrnmcnt would naturally entertain 
the most serious objections to anj special alliance or political 
imdctstanding between Upper Burma and any other foreign power 
In the course of an intcn lew m Jul> 1884, during which Lord Lyons 
handed 51 Fern a paper pro 7ncmoria, cmbodimg the position 
tal cn up b) the British Goicrnmcnt, the French Foreign Slinistcr 
obsori cd tint it was i cr} difficult to draw anj distinct line between 
commercial and political functions The present intention of the 
French Goicrnment, he aaowed, was to station onl> a Consul at 
Mandalav but the title gnen to such agent would after all be a 
matter of little consequence, ns whatever title he bore he would 
hale to deal with general questions between the two countries 
FinalU, M leir) gaic n distinct assurance that the French 
Goicrnmcnt had no intention of forming an alliance of anj special 
political character with Burma 

Troubles had incanw htle been brcr-ing on the bouudarv between 
Troal’ccn tlio 'hnipur fron the British protected State of Jfnnipur 
Upper Burma In consequence of 
certain disturbances which had occurred on tbis frontier, and of 
doubts rccanlmg the exact frontier line, the Goicrnment of India, 
carU in 18S1, determined to depute a commi‘' 3 ion to mark out the 
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boundary The Court of A\ a were informed of tbis intention and 
invited to depute representatn es to be present at the demarcation, 
but in reply the} stated that a fresh demarcation was unneces 
sary, and that the} u ould refuse to abide by any ruling made by 
the British on the subject 

The British Coniimssioncrs therefore proceeded to mark out 
the frontier alone, and finding an armed Burmese post in a viUago 
which pro\ed to be in Bntish Terntorj, they requested the Burman 
local authorities to ha\e it withdrawn For two years the Burmese 
Government sent repeated threats that they would destroy the new 
boundary marks, but nothing was done till j\Iay ISS'i, when a 
peremptory letter was received from Ava to the effect that if the 
new frontier hne was not altered, the boundary marks and Kong 
kal outpost would be destroyed In answer to this letter, the 
Indian Government instructed the Maharaja of Mampur to resist 
any such attempt on the part of the Burmese, and sent a detachment 
of infantry to his support In consequence of this prompt action 
the Burmans allowed the matter to drop 

In Januar} 1885 M Jules Ferry informed Lord Lyons that the 
treaty which had been for over eighteen 
Compie^n of^Jranco Bur months m negotiation m Pans, between 
the Frcncli Government and the Burmeso 
Embassy, had at length been signed on 15th January, that it con 
tamed no pohtical or military stipulations, but was merely a treaty 
stipulating for ngbts of residence, intercourse, commerce, most 
favoured nation treatment, and so forth 

The cov ert hostihty of France were, however, afterwards apparent 
from a letter, also dated 15th January 1885, (the day the treaty had 
been signed) which came into the hands of the Chief Commissioner 
of Bntish Burma towards the end of July 1885 It was from the 
French Pnme Slimster to the Burmese Mimster for Foreign Affairs, 
and contained the following passage — 

Withxe p ct to transport through the provonco of Tonlm to Burma, 
of aims of ^a^lOUs kinds, ammunition and military stores generally amicable’ 
arrangements ivill be come to with the Burmc c Government for the passage 
of the same when peace and order prevail m Tonkin, and the officers station 
ed there arc satisfied that it is proper and that there is no danger 

This IS an episode which cannot be ejqilamed awa} 

Q2 
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tKe diplomatic conveisatioBB tcld during the ensuing summer 
hetween Lord Lyons, the British Ambassidor, and the Trench 
Ministers for Foreign Aftairs, no opportunities were lost of impress 
mg on the ircnch Goiernmcnt the objections entertained by the 
British Cabinet to the condtision of any but a purely commercial 
agreement with King Thibav., and it was understood that the 
British authorities desired that facilities should not be gn cn to the 
Burmese for the purchase of arms It was also pointed out that 
owing to the geographical position ot Upper Burma, and of British 
India’s political relations u ith that countr} , tlie affairs of the If ing 
dom of Avawtre of the utmost concern to the British Go\ ernment, 
whereas to the French thc;y could onl^ be of secondary interest 
In April 1884, M Fcm, Minister for Foreign Affairs, assured 
Lord Lyons that any treaties resulting from the negotiations would 
be of an entirely commercial character, and that no facilities would 
bo afforded the Burmese for the purchase of arms, as the French 
Government ncre determined not to facilitate the introduction of 
military stores into Tonlvin In May 1884, M Ferrj was again 
informed that the British Government would naturally entertain 
the most serious objections to any special alliance or political 
understanding between Upper Burma and any other foreign power 
In the course of an intcn icw m July 1884, during which LordLjons 
handed M Ferry a paper pro memonay cmbodjing the position 
tahen up by the British Government, the French Foreign Minister 
observed that it was very difhcult to draw any distinct line between 
commercial and political functions The present intention of the 
French Government, he avowed, was to station only a Consul at 
Mandalay , but the title given to such agent would after all be a 
matter of little consequence, os whatever title he bore he would 
hdve to deal with general questions between the two countries 
Finally, M Ferry gave a distinct assurance that the French 
Government had no intention of forming an alliance of any special 
political character with Burma 

Troubles had meanwhile been brew rg on the boundary between 
Trouble on thoMampur iron the British protected State of Manipur 
and Upper Burma In consequence of 
certain disturbances which had occurred on this frontier, and of 
doubts regarding the exact frontier line, the Government of India, 
early in 1881, determined to depute a commission to marL out the 
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boundary TIic Court of Aa a were informed of this intention and 
muted to depute rcprcscntatncs to be present at the demarcation, 
but in replj thc^ stated tint a fresh demarcation was unneces 
sary, and tint they would refuse to abide by any ruhng made by 
the British on thu subject 

The British Comimssionexs therefore proceeded to mark out 
the frontier alone, and finding an armed Burmese post m a village 
which p^o^ed to be in British Terntory, they requested the Burman 
local authorities to ha\e it witlidrau-n For two years the Burmese 
Government sent repeated throats that they would destroy the new 
boundary marks, but nothing was done till May 1884, when a 
peremptory letter was rcecncd from Ava to the effect that if the 
new frontier hno was not altered, the boundary marks and Kong 
kal outpost would be destroyed In answer to this letter, the 
Indian Government mstructed the Jlaharaja of Mampur to resist 
any such attempt on the part of the Burmese, and sent a detachment 
of infantry to his support In consequence of this prompt action 
the Burmans allowed the matter to drop 

In January 1885 M Juks Ferrj informed Lord Lyons that the 
treaty which had been for over eighteen 
Compie^n of^^Fraoco Bur montiig ,n negotiation m Pans, between 
the French Government and the Burmese 
Embassy, had at length been signed on 15th January, that it con 
tamed no pohtical or military stipulations, but was merely a treaty 
stipulatmg for rights of residence, intercourse, commerce, most 
favoured nation treatment, and so forth 

The co\ ert hostihty of France were, however, afterwards apparent 
from a letter, also dated 15th January 1885, (the day the treaty had 
been signed) which came into the hands of the Chief Commissioner 
of British Burma towards the end of July 1885 It was from the 
French Prime Minister to the Burmese Mimstcr for Foieigu Affairs, 
and contained the following passage — 

With re«p'’ct to transport through the province of Tonkin to Burma, 
of arras of \ arious kinds aramumtion ondmilitar} stores generally aniicablo' 
arrangements i\iU be come to with the Burme c Government for the passage 
oi the same when peace and order prevail in Tonkin and the officers station 
cd there are satisfied that it is proper and that there is no danger 

This IB an episode tvluch cannot be esphmed awaj 
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There IS no necessity for considenng this Fr'inco Burmese Treaty 
m detail It is swfficient to rem irk that l^ng Thibav?’s Go^ emment 
were evidently bent on welcoming to the upper \allc) of the Irra 
waddy foreign influence which could not fail at some future time to 
trouhletlie tranfiuillity of British Burma, and to engender comphea 
tions extending bc} ond the Bntish Frontier 

The law of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies authorizing 
the President of the French Bepubhe to ratify the Franco Burmese 
Con\ention of IStli January was not passed till the 24th November 
1885 It was pnbhslied in the Journal Officialc of 2Gth November, 
the very daj that the Burmese hhnislcrs were begging an armistice 
from the Bntish General vt Ava 

It may be here reraar] ed that tins Franco Burmese Treaty, and 
the somewhat unfriendly attitude displayed bj the French Govern 
ment during the negotiations, rendered absolutely imposnble, on 
the conclu*5ion of the third Burmese war, aiij question of deposing 
King Thibaw m favour of any other scion of the Barman Bojal 
House The attitude of the French Government, and the intrigues of 
Chiofmsontot ^ Hals, who readied Mandihj in JIny 

Duma 1885, as Consul of France, though not 

the actual casus helli, maj, therefore, be looked upon as the direct 
and chief cause of the annexation of Upper Burma to the British 
Indian Empire, and of the extinction of the Ivingdom of Ava 
An international treaty existing between France and Burma would 
have been binding on a Burmese lung, but its operation erased 
apse jacio wliMi Burma became part of the British Empire Annexa 
tion, under these circum tances, was the onlj way of completely 
removing possible causes of inction between Franco and Britain in 
this particular matter 

By the ond of 1883 Thibaw’s misrule had become so great, and 
dacoity so prev alent, that large numbero of inhabitants of Upper 
Burma crossed the frontier to obtamtne advantages of British protcc 
tion The lungdom of Ava had by this time sunk to \ condition 
of anarchy, and the King did not dare venture bejond the inner 

. , . endosuie of his Palace The greater part 

Amrcliy m Ara r ^ r, r-. ^ ^ 

of the feudatory bhan States, lorming 
nearly half of the eastern part of the langdom, had been for about 
three jears in open icbelhou, and m. the early part of 1$84 a serious 
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re\olt also tool place in the northern distncts peopled b} the 
Kachin hill tribes, which carried fire and s^\o^d half way down to 
Jlandalav In addition, nimoiirs were current that the Myingun 
Prince had escaped from Pondichcrrj, and made his waj^ to Bangkok, 
whence he expected to accomplish Thibaw’s downfall Some of the 
Burman ^Iinistors now told the King thej bclie\ed the prisoners m 
the jails were conspiring against him, and advised him to execute 
them, in order to present them escaping and joining the cause of the 
Mymgun Pnnee In consequence of this, on the 22nd September 
1884, an indiscriminate m issacrc was begun of all the prisoners m 
Mandalay, m which nearl} 300 men, women, and children lost their 
li\es 

The da} after the massacre the corj^es were carted out of the 
city, and were thrown in heaps of four and fi\ e together, into shallow 
graves While these atrocities were being perpetrated, high festn al 
was held within the palace, and tbeatneal and other performances 
were gi\en night after night, to distract the attention of the people 
from the horrors that were being continuall} committed around 
them 

Trade had for the moment become paral}scd In October 1884, 
the Rangoon Clnmber of Commerce memonabzed the Government 
of India to interfere immcdiatcl} in Upper Burma, and either annex 
the Kingdom of Ava, or constitute it a protected State under some 
other ruler than Thibaw, the former course for choice But it was 
obviously not m accordance with the settled pohc} of the Govern 
ment of India to interfere with the internal administration of 
a neighbouring State, or to annex that country, merely because 
commerce therewith was not increasing so rapidly as Bntish Cham 
bets of Commerce might wish 

While these matters were receiving the consideration of the 
Indian Government, the town of Bhamo, situated about 200 miles 
north of Mandalaj, and the centre of trade with Western China, 
was captured and sacked b} Chmese marauders on Sth December 
1884 Fortunat^l} there was no reason to bcliev e that this seizure 
was instigated by the Chinese Govern 
Climese rail Bhamo jncnt, OS this would liavc introduced a still 
further complication into the already existing tangle of affairs 
Under any circumstances, how ever, it meant the strangulation of the 
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trade between Rangoon and Bbamo until the country around the 
latter town was once more in *v Bcttled state Between IMandalay 
and the frontier the country was overrun with numerous and power- 
ful bands of dacoits No troops could be sent against them as all 
the rabble soldierj was required for the operations towards Bhamo 
The Governor of Magwe was murdered by one gang, wliile the 
Go-veinor oi Salemyo was attached m open court by another, and 
narrowly escaped with his life To a\oid attacks and international 
questions the commanders of the British mail steamers uerc desired 
by rural Governors to anchor their \ essels in the riv or under steam 
at night, instead of following the usual course of mooring alongside 
the bank 

Of all these \ arious matters the Government of India had full 
cognizance They were also aware of the sensible alteration winch 
the conclusion of the Franco Burmese Treaty of 10th January 
1885 made in the pohtical situation, and they could not but bo 
appiehensi\e that the presence of M Haas as Consul of France at 
Mandalay was likely to increase their difficulties m dcahng with the 
Court of A\ a Hence they were of opinion that something should 
be done to restore British mflucnce at Mandalay 

The situation was surrounded with difficulties, the satisfactory 
solution of which was far from easy It was not considered dcsic 
able to insist upon the reception of a British Agent at Mandalay 
After the withdrawal of the Resident in 1879, the Burmese Go\ern 
ment had been informed that any overtures for revision of evistmg 
relations, or lor the return of a political officer, must proceed from 
them If, despite the altered circumstances, negotiations with either 
or both oi these objects had been opened by the Government oi 
India, this would ha\ e amounted to a cancellation of their intima- 
tion of 1879, and might easily ha^c been construed m Mandalay 
as a sign of timidity, or even of actual weakness, on the part of 
the British It could hardly be anticipated that a, British Agent 
would be suitably receued and properly treated, sa\e under pressure 
of an authoritative demand supported by a display of armed force , 
and for action oi this nature the season was inopportune Agam, if 
any secret pohtical alhance iu\olYmg ulterior designs inconsistent 
with British interests, had beoi concluded betw cen France and Ava, 
the reception and courteous treatment of a British Agent, while not 
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necess'inly re estiblisliing British influence, would have the effect of 
emham'jsing the Bnti'h position if more direct measures of interfer- 
ence became una^oKhblc Under these circumstances the Go'vern 
ment of India were unable to recommend to the British Cabinet 
any specific course of action They could only watch the affairs 
of Ava with special care and anvicty, m the hope that before long 
some satisfactory solution of the difficulty might present itself And 
such did present itself most opportunely and satisfactorily, within 
sis montlis from the time when this resolution of the Government 
was tal en in Marcli 1885 So desirous were the Goaernmentof 
India to aaoid imtating the susccptibihtics of King Thibaw and his 
Ministers that thej did not cacn send a letter of remonstrance 
regardmg the September massacres, as was proposed by Mr (after 
wards Sir Charles) Bernard, the Cliiof Commissioner of Burma There 


was no proof that Bntish subjects were sufferers in the course of 
the barbarities , and it was thought doubtful that a letter of protest 
would have anj useful result, c\en if it pomted out that, by beep 
mg away from Burma other claimants to the throne of Ava, the 
Government of India were assisting in maintaining Thibaw in un- 
disturbed possession of the crown 

The declaration of this policj of temporary non interference 


_ . created much discontent m commercial 

Pan<'0on Cliamtjcr of Com n , -r> 

merce appeal to ln\c Luma cifclcs, and the Rangoon Chamber of 
made a crown colonj Commerce addressed a circular letter to 


the vinous Chambers of Commerce in Great Britam, practically 
desinng them to bnng pressure to bear on the British Cabinet 
Bntish Burma’s geographical position, its ethnographical conditions, 
its natural wealth, and the undcmable fact that public works and 


mternal development were slirvcd owing to more than one third 
of the rev enuc raised in Burma being appropnated by India, were 
all raised as arguments for cutting Bntish Burma adnft from the 
Indian Empire and constituting it a Crown Colony Their appeal 
closed with the words — 


Were Bunin a colon} independent of India not cnly would 

more have hetii done by tins time to develop its own re ouice*’ but a 
firmer polic} in ccnnecticn vvatli the pett> kings bevond Biiti h Territory 
would lave dene much to extend British trade through a large part of Indo 
China, and have made Rangoon one of the largest trade centres m the 

v\ Olid 
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This agitation for the constitution of British Burma as a Crow 
Colony would have undoubtedly been pushed with vigour, but f( 
the favourable trend affairs tooV. later on in the )rcar 1885 

The Bntish Go\ emment, while concurring in the opinion thf 
the state of affairs in A\a did not justify armed intervention, coi 
Bidered that both for commercial and political reasons, diplomat 
representations should be resumed at hlandalav Under the Yandat 
Treaty of 1826, the Court of Ava ueie hound to receive a Bntis 
Resident with an armed escort of fifty men , and they were nc 
cognizant o! any communication havang heen made m 18”0 whic 
need act as a bar to the adoption of this measure whenever coi 
\ enient The time and the manner of resuming direct represente 
tion were, however, left to the discretion of the Government ( 
India 

The apprehensions entertained with regard to the activity ( 
the French Consul at Mandalaj in obtaimng ‘‘concessions” ( 
vanous sorts, and m generally creating a commercial and pohtici 
position for France quite incompatible with the previously evis 
ing predominating British interests, were almost immediate! 
verified Before the arrival of M Haas, the Consul of France, t 
Mandalay, a French engineer named M Bonv illein was reported to I 
negotiating for a lease of the whole of the ruby mines at Hogo 
jj and Kyatpyin for fifteen jears, at a 

annual rental of three lakhs of rupee: 
M Haas, who arrived at Mindalaj in May 18S5, had not beenthei 
a couple of months before abundant evidence was forthcomm 
of the strong position which he and other French Agents wci 
endeavouring to establish for themselves with a view to acquinn 
a predominating influence m Ava, which nught be utihzed at son 
future time in joining hands with the French possessions on tl 
upper reaches of the Bed river His first efforts were toward 
the ebtahhshment of a French hank, the [running of a Frenc 
flotilla on the Irrawaddy, the working of the ruby mines, and tl 
opemng out of a trade route from Jlandalav through the Sha 
States to Upper lonkiu His main idea was to grant loans to tl: 
King, and in return to obtain industrial concessions, on the groun 
that, even if Britain should be ultimately driven to annev th 
country, actual concessions to French subjects would be respecter 
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In pursuance of tins policy lie urged upon the Court of Ava the 
necessity of a\oiding any collision with the British Government, 
and he also adMsed them to ask for a Eesident, as otherwise they 
ran the great ri'^k of having one forced upon them on terms they 
would not hke 

Tins tcinponzing was declined in favour of a continuation of 
the pohey of procrastination, for the more wilful and ignorant 
of the Kmg’s adn'icrs beheved that if the tension with Russia 
had led to actual war the Bntish would ha\c lost India, and the 
Kingdom of Burma would once more haac evtended to the Bay 
of Bengal It vas the intention of the Burmese Government to 
pick a quarrel with the Bntisli as soon as the) were fully occupied 
with troubles elseuhore M Haas pointed out the folly of such a 
course before the Court of A\a had strengthened their position by 
forming alliances mth other European nations He pressed the 
Mim&ters to profit by the present attitude of the Government of India 
towards Ava m forming treaties inth France, Ital), and German), 
and to get each of the-se countries to proclaim Ava as neutral 
territory In pursuance of this astute advice, one of the Ministers 
who spoke French fluentl) wis accordingly despatched once more 
to Europe during the second half of July 1885 

Finding the Ministers reluct int to follow his views, M Haas, 
early m July, endeavoured to work upon the King through the 
Buddhist Archbishop, who had frequent personal interviews with 
TIubaw, durmg vhich he discouiscd on the advantages to be derived 
from a dose and intimate alhance mth France M Haas offered to 
V ork with the Burmese Ministers m orgamzmg the finances, and the 
general admimstration of the countr) , he promised the maintenance 
of the intcgnt) of Ava, and gave assurances that when Tonlon 
became tranquil the Burmese would liave free passage for an) thing 
the) required 

f'O far as concerned preliminar) contracts for concessions of 
a valuable nature, M Haas' machinations were successful By 
the middle of July terms had been arranged for the construction 
of a French railwa) in Upper Burma, and for the estabhshment 
of a bank m Ava, and the contracts had been sent to Pans for 
formal completion by the French Government If finally ratified 
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and earned out, these agreements would have given the French 
practically full control over tlio pnncipal sources of revenue in 
Ava, and over the only route open for traffic from Bntish ports 
to Western China The consequences would have been disastrous 
to Bntish trade, and to the interests of British Burma If once 
firmlj estabhslied in Ava, the French would, no doubt, have tried 
to induce other European nations to neutralize A\a, and have 
the hlandalaj nver declared, like the Danube, open to vessels of 
all nationahtics 

As the proposed arrangements were still in an embryo state, 
there was yet time to take steps cither at Pans or JIandalay to 
prevent their conclusion, and the startbng discovery of the letter 
of 15th January 1885 from M Jules Ferry to the Pnme Minister 
of Ava, thoroughly opened the'ejes of the Government of India and 
the Bntish Cabinet to the unfncndliness of France and the hos 
tihty of Ava The Government of India recommended that the 
reception and proper treatment of a Bntish Resident at Mandalaj, 
to ^hosc ad\icc m all matters of foreign pohc) the Court of A\a 
should submit, ought to be insisted on , and that if those terms were 
refused, measures of coercion should be adopted 

In an interview at the Foreign Office m London on 7th August, 
Lord Sahsbur) informed i\I Waddington, the French Ambassador, 
of the information he had recei\ed regarding a proposed concession 
to French capitalist**, which would include the control over the 
post office, lailwajs, steam navigation, and various branches of 
revenue , and he pointed out that, if such an undertaking were 
attempted to be carried to auj practical issue, the necessary con 
sequence would be that the British Government would have to 
intervene and materially restrict the liberty and power of the Kmg 
of Burma ’l/addington replied that he had no knowledge 
of the proposed concessions, but promised to make enqmnes and 
communicate again on the subject 

Before the end of September M AVaddmgton was authorized 
to inform Lord Salisbury that the French Government knew 
absolutely nothing of the alleged agreements, and that they had 
given no kind of authority for making them If made at all, they 
must hav e been made at the instance of some speculative company 
Early in October 31 Haas was wws en dtspontbthle pour ratsoH de 
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saji/e, 'ind lus imchimtions and mtngnes m M'lnd'ilay were at an 
end AMnlc tho'-c diplomatic representations were being conducted 
an occumncc took place, most opportunclj, in August 1885, wlucb 
demanded c\ en more prompt and decided action, while at the same 
time it had the unquestionable ad\a!itflgc of fixing the quarrel with 
the King of A\a on an issue with which the Trench Government 
could not possibl} adnut themselves to he mixed up 

One of the cluei indnstncs in Upper Burma is the timber 
trade, and m tlus there was much capital invested by vanous 
The Bombay Burtni Tnd Lowcr Burma compames and by mdivi 
ing Corporation diiols Tlicsc traders being for the most 

part British subjects, their position and interests in Upper Burma 
were guarded bj the influence of the British Gov emment at the Court 
of Ava, and the rights conceded to them were in accordance with 
the treaties between the two Governments In the summer of 
1885 the actions of the Bombay Burma IVadmg Corporation were 
called into question by the Burmese Gov emment and an arbitrary fine 
of twenty three lakhs of rupees was imposed upon it It must be here 
noted that the imposition of this enormous fine was proved to bo 
partly due to the desire of the Burmese Government to force 
British influence out of the country, and to substitute it by French 
influence The fine was one that the Corporation could not pay, 
and in default of immediate payment all their forest leases were 
to be cancelled, and their property seized and confiscated by tho 
Government 

As regards the imposition of the fine there is no doubt that the 
Burmese had some causes of complaint against the Bomba} Burma 
Trading Company, but these were not commensurate with the fine 
imposed Under existing circumstances the imposition of a fine 
which would expel large British influences from Upper Burma, 
to make room for French influence, had a grave political signi 
ficance, so much so that the case was immediately taken up by 
the British Government 

It should be observed that the rupture that now took place 
between the two Governments did not occur because the British 
Government considered the fine unjust, hut because the Burmese 
refused to allow them to enquire into its justness 

As soon as the matter had been reported bj the Corporation to 
the Government of India, an intimation was given to the Burmese 
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Court that the British Go-v ernment insisted on British subjects 
recening a fair trial, and requested that the order for the pajment 
of the fine should be suspended until the matter had been 
fully and impartial!) investigated An oflcr v as also made to 
appoint a judicial ofiicer of experience as arbitrator 

In answer to this communication, the Burmese questioned the 
right of the Government of India to laise the subject, and refused 
point blank to agree to any arbitration, or to suspend enforcement 
of the fine 

With the unanimous consent of his colleagues, therefore, and^ 
the full approval of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, the Viccroj , Lord 
Dufferm, at once authorized the Chief Commissioner of Burma to 
despatch an ultimatum* to King Thibau, demanding the accept 
ance of certain definite proposals for the scttlemont of existing 
disputes, and warning them that m the 

Brttisb Ultimatum event of the proposals not being accepted 
tbe Government of India would take tbc matter into their onn 
hands 

The terms of this ultimatum, despatched on the 22nd October, 
were — 

1 The suitable reception of a Besident with full accPBS to the lung 

2 The entire auspension of proceedings against the Bombay Burma 

Trading Corporation until tbe arrival of the Resident 

3 The acceptance of a permanent Resident mth a euitablc guard for 

his protection 

The Court of Ava were further warned that they would be 
expected in future to regulate their external affairs m accordance 
with the advice of the Government of India, and to grant proper 
facilities for the development of British trade with Western China, 
through Bhamo 

Simultaneous!) with the despatch of the ultimatum, troops 
were moved over from India to Burma in sufficient numbers to 
convince the Court of Ava that the British Government were in 
earnest 

The ultimatum was despatched by a special steamer, the 
Ashley Eden, to Mandalay, so as to reach there about the 30th 
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October, and it ^^as intimated that, if not interfered with, she 
^\ould reinun tlicrc till the 5th Noa ember in order to bring back 
the King s repi} She wns to Iciac Mandalay without fail on the 
morning 01 the Gth , and if she brought no satisfactory reply to 
Rangoon b\ the 10th, the British Go\ eminent would proceed to 
take such further action as seemed fit 

The British plan of campaign was already cut and dried 
"Major GeneraV Prendergast had been appointed to command the 
field force, a political oflicer had been selected, and four ci\il 
officers w irncd to accompany the armv md arrange for pacifying 
the country through the nati\c officnls under the orders of the 
^Iihtary Commandants 

The Burmese Go\cininent, on the otlier hand, were entirely 
unprepared for war, ind never realized that the British would 
rcalh proceed to evtrcmities 

The reply to the ultimatum wis duly received on the 9tli 
November, ind was tantamount to a refusal or evasion of the 
three terms It declined to discuss the cise against the Corpora 
tion, and said that if the British wished to re establish a Resident, 
he would “ be permitted to come and go as m former times ” As 
for ci-ternal affairs they intended to manage tlicse for themselves, 
mtim iting boldly that “ friendly relations with France Italy , and 
other States have been, arc being and will be maintained ’* , while 
with legard to the opening up of trade with Western China, they 
stated that “ commerce will be assisted in conformity with the 
customs of the country ” 

Simultaneously with this announcement, King Thibaw on 
7th Nov ember issued a proclamation throughout his dominions, 
calling upon all his officials and subjects to expel the British, who 
threatened war and intended to destroy the religion and national 
customs of the Burmese The proclamation further announced 
the King’s intention of taking the field m person, of exterminating 
the British, and annexing their territory 

On 10th November the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State, proposing to at once begin 

Wardechred i ^ xt ^ 1 ^ 

hostilities Next day the reply was 
received — “Please instruct General Prendergnst to advance on 
Mandalay at once ” , and the third Burmese w ar was begun 
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Had action been delayed, a situation most prejudicial to the 
interests of Britain ^ould have been created in Burma, and 
one ^\ltb i\liicli it might have been difficult to deal As it was, 
the decree of the French Senate on 24th November, 1886, author 
izing the ratification of the Franco Burmese Convention (which 
might possibly have caused complications) was promulgated too 
late to save King Thibaw from downfall It was not until the 
extreme limit of forbearance had been reached that the declara 
tion of war took place, and under the circumstances there was 
no other course left open Nor, in view of the attitude of France, 
was an} thing short of annexation possible, for the Nyaungyan 
Prince, the only member of the ro}al house fit to be raised to 
the status of ruler of a protected State, was now dead 



CHAPTER X 
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The following extracts from letters and telegrams show the 
preparations which were made for the expedition, pre\ioiis to the 
date on which General Prendergast received his orders to advance 
on ^Mandalay 

Extract from a lehgram from the Chief Commissioner British Burma, to 
Foreign Seereianj Stnila detailing the precautions taken for the safely of 
Europeans in Upper Burma 

Ab to European and Bntish residents a special steamer goes up single 
handed passes mail steamer wluch carries ultimatum and warns Europeans 
BndBnhBbBubjectsatceEtamnvcrsidestations I have authorized Flotilla 
Company to keep ofi Slandala) at Government expense a steamer with 
banked fires to bnng awa) refugees I have left to discretion of Mr 
Andnno* when to come away and how to warn others His judgment and 
courage may be trusted Letter imparts special warning to officials, soldierj 
and others against injury to Europeans and British subjects trading m Upper 
Burma Our official letter to >ou dated IGth October submits my views as 
to measures advisable If King Thibaw is dethroned I trust troops may move 
on Burma quickly I have pubbshed fact that corvette rMrywoiieisreturning 
hither If extra troops had partly amved I should have more hope of 
pacific result from ultimatum At present case stands thus if older Jlinis 
ters prev ail ultimatum will be unconditionally accepted if Temdah Minis 
ter retains power we may expect refusal followed by outrages I beUsve 
most, perhaps all Europeans will get away safely if flight is necessar} I 
am grateful to Viceroy for giving me expUcitly terms of ultimatum Mv 
letters will explain how I guard against our precautions for safety of refugees 
forming ground for claim for repayment of losses from pub he treasury 

The Viceroy approved of the precautions taken for the deliv ery 
Orders .ssned for despatch c! of the ultimatum md safety of British 
10 000 men to Rangoon subjccts, and added in a telegram, dated 
22nd October 1885, that “orders have been given for the despatch 
of 10,000 men to Rangoon ** Of course the Burmese Government 

1 Consul General for Italy at Jlandalay 
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received tlie news that troops were preparing to advance in event 
of an unsatisfactory reply heing sent to the ultimatum, this 
apparently in no way influenced the reply, but it is probable that 
the absence of outrage on Europeans was paitlj due to it Two 
or three were thrown into jail, but though the community was 
threatened and passed a most anxious time, there was no violent 
action of any kind directed against them as a class 

Great credit was due to Mr Andnno, the Italian Consul, 
atMandalaj, for his courageous behaviour in this trying time , 
owing to his advice and example the majority of the European 
population remained in Mandalay, and their immunity from violence 
is attributed in a great measure to the influence which Mr Andrino 
exerted at the Court 

It appeared that there were two parties m the Burmese Court — 
the war party headed by the Tcindah Mtnaiji Minister and the 
Queen Soupialat, and the ‘smrender ’ part} , headed by the hinwun 
Mtngyi The Queen had great influence in the Court and insisted 
vehementl} on lesisting the English at an} cost It was said that 
on one occasion, when the Ktntvun Mtngyx w is advocating peace 
negotiations, the Queen in a fit of indignation offered him her dress 
to wear at home, while she went out to fight the ‘ Kullaha ’ 
(a contemptuous term for strangers) 

The Kxnuun Mingyi had great influence in the country and 
exerted it to protect the European communit} It is (ertain that 
he protected the captains and crews of the two Irrawaddy Flotilla 
ships, who were at Mandalay when the ultimatum was delivered 
by Captain Cooper of the Ashley Eden He also procured the 
release of Captain Redman of the S S OJpho, who was captured 
and dragged about in a cart in Mandalay in the blazing sun with 
out any clothes on the perpetrators of this outrage were captured 
and punished soon after the arrival of General Prendergast’s 
expedition at Mandalay The K%i uun AXingyi was the only 
Minister who subsequently was uot deported for encouraging 
dacoity and rebellion in the province 

The following telegram was sent to our Charge d' Affaires in 
China — 

In consequence of recent occurrences m Upper Burma, Burme o Govern 
ment have been called upon to accept certain terms, failmg which British force 
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will march on JfandaHj* and it k possible that Burma maj be annexed Do 
you thmk such a result would arouse any fcohng m China ^ I presume 
there is no prohahihtr oJ remonstnnee 


Hcphj telegram from Charge ff40aiTCS, Pehn, to Vtceroij 
If Burmese appeal to China as tributary state, Chma may remonstrate 
and will prohahl} object to annexation &o far lamcn has said nothing 
though I have w ntten to Ministers this day, who had certainly heard of proposed 
expedition Explanation \ oluntcercd here might encourage interference 


Telegram from Chief Commissioner British Burma Rangoon to the Foreign 
Scerclanj — dal d T tccroy s Camp the 2Glh Octoh r 1885 
I am arranging to s»'nd with expeditionary force four civil officers con 

„ , _ , ,, \tr3ant with Burmese one of whom would be 

Cnu officers tor cTpctlihon . ^ ^ i 

asailable lor Oencral Prendergast to Iea\o with 

the Commandant of each fort which he may take and garrison as ho passes 
on , the cml officer would then arrange for pacifjmg the country through 
the exist ng natue officuh* He would be under orders of the local Com 
mandant I would give them written orders after consulting General 
Prendergast I has e warned four } oung office s for his duty each will 
have with him two of our Burmese ofHciaL I solicit permission to arrange 
on these lines when necessity comes Nothing would be done witliout General 
Prendergast s ass-'nt but I had better select men 

If Colonel Sladen is to go ns chief civil officer he should leave Al}ab 
Colonel Slatlen Chief b} next steamer which will reach this on Cth 
al November Maj I order him down ’ Ho would 

understand that he went as avil ofllcer under General Prendergast a orders, 
and not as separate envoj 


Telegram from Chief Commissioner British Burma Rangoon to the Foreign 
Secretary —dated Viceroy s Camp the Ihth Octoher 1885 
I submit reply on four topics refoixecl by j our telegram of 27th first 
I thmk Sladen is best and mo^t competent man for expedition as chief civil 
officer under command of General I should gladly go mjself hut am 
perhaps wanted here to promote objects of expedition Sladen is first rate 
Burmese speaker I am poor If ’Viceroy prefers my gomg I would gladly 
go leaving Sladen m command here I would send with expedition four or 
five young cival officers with small Butme e staff 

Instructions to Sladen would be that after troops have once crossed 
frontier, no offer of submission can be accepted or can affect movement of 
Instructions to political troops Mandalay must be occupied and Thi 
ofheer dethroned if ultimatum is not uncondi 

tionally accepted by date named therem To civil officers mcluding Sladen 
Vout s 
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instructions would be that one -with lus staff should remain m every fort 
or other plac-* tahen or garrisoned by eiqjedition Such officer would, under 
order o£ Commandant, get hold of local Governors and officials, and through 
them administer and pacify countrv, givmg assurances that Thibaw would 
not remain m power I would give them prmted Burmese proclamations 
to distribute Secondly if it is decided to annex, 1 would go myself to 
Mandalay as ‘'oon as city is tahen by our troops and submit detailed scheme 
I should try to retain services of good native Governors, hut should 
Future requirements for reqxjre about fifteen European civil officers and 
rclmini tration twelve European police officers at outset I 

would taVc them all from Lower Bormi at first as they must know language, 
filling their places here bv jumors I can find two or three good uncovenanted 
men of experience for As istant Conitm*^ioners I should perhaps take one or 
two Cooper s Hill Engineers for civil duty in Lower Burma I would employ 
Bormans to fill •=ome vacancies I should ask for six civil officers of two to 
five years’ standing from India sis pohee officers of same standing Among 
civil officers would be two Burma emhans, Snow and Monieson sent to 
Bombay Pest lught be mihtary men or cinbans from Punjab Commission, 
who might V oluntccT M c do not want bad bargains or senior men, who 
must have difficullv m learning language Me cannot put civihana from 
outside above men of their own standing here I should ask leave to extend 
Sladen s services for two or three years and I should want one semor emhan 
for position of cither Commissioner of Dakaiti Comnnssioner I would prefer 
a Punjabi either Ibbetson Roe Purser or Tborbum Pknow these men 
onlj by repute but I cannot take a man who has failed to get beyond his 
fellows elsewhere I should try to arrange economical staff, as Upper Burma 
would not pav at first I should want 200 Punjabis or Gurkhas for mounted 
pohcc Pomes and Saddles would be provided bore I should want two 
topographical suive) parties one of which 1 would take from here En 
ginccrs I could provide out of our redundant staff but I should Uke to hav e 
Brandreth of Boorki College lor temporary Chief Engmeer in Upper Burma 
He could succeed as sole Chief Engmeer when Smyth goes home in spnng 
1 should ask IcaTe to begin surveymg for lailwaj to Mandalay at once 
The railway would be a great paafieator I would prefer State nilwavs, 
but a well known and vseJthv Burman merchant in London would get up 
company for lines to AlandaliT and Bhamo In case Government cannot 
provide monev he would take OTer our open hues 

Thirdlv and fouithlv m event of non annesaticm whether Thibaw 
Propo'saU in event o! non remains or new Pnnee succeeds I ad'u e not 
annexation ^ treaty be made hut that a carefully 

worded document be drawn up settmg forth that the Viceroy places or 
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retains upon the tlironc of Burma Pnnee so and so m the position of a 
feudatory of Bnti’^h India He and his successors recording to national 
custom, 'Will be allowed to remain on the throne so long as they adhere to tho 
position, duties and responsibilities of a British feudatory Among other 
filings they must then wonld follow clauses about ctternal relations 

employment of foreigners, number of troops disarmament of n\cr forts, 
procurmg of arms through British Resident only Resident and armed guard, 
power to keep British force at Mandalay and Bhamo, if Viceroy desires, 
absolute freedom of trade by land and nver towards seaboard towards China, 
and towards Shan State's abolition of duties bejond 5 per cent sjstem of 
collection of duties to be under sanction of Resident Mixed Court, extradi 
tion promotmg railways to Mandalay and Bhamo and giving land therefor 
in sovereignty to Residents access to Iving Resident’s right to advise 

Resident’s right to appomt political officers to other places freedom for 
pohtical officers to travel and enquire throughout the 1 ingdom relations vnth 
Shan dependent ‘States to be ®pccnU> subject to Resident s supervision no 
important contracts vnth British subjects or foreigncri to be made without 
consent of Resident reservation to ^lccroJ of full power to act regarding 
East and I^cst Karcnni good government avoidance of barbarous execu 
tions and practices general danse providing that '\jcoro'v s> decision shall 
govern doubtful points document would then recite that these are tho 
only terms on which Bntish can consonantly with safety and prosperity 
of the two countnes allow continuance of separate state Prince so and 
so and his Chief Mimsters have understood this and have accepted tho 
terms knowing that on serious breach thereof the \icerov wall be at liberty to 
dethrone the Prince or alter the form of Government or annex the country 
and they have set their signatures to the Enghshand Burmese copies of this 
document m token of their submission and acceptance English version to 
prevail over Burmese v ersion m case of doubt former treaties to be abrogated 
I think this IS the only safe and prompt way of setting a new Prince or retain 
mg Thibaw on l^Iandalay throne 

Any negotiations for a new treaty would be cndlesg I will prepare draft 
of detailed document and subnut I v ould keep at Mandalay until matters 
are quite settled an armed gun boat and al«o a despatch boat ako one wing 
Europeans, one battalion native infantry and loO mounted native infantry 
with one mountain battery I would arrange forsciection « te levelling part 
of Mai dalay wall and erecting barracks and small fort the hrst thing after 
reaching Mandaliy If plan of havung document ready for acceptance by 
Vva Prince, as above is approved SJaden could best irrangf’ preliminaries 
I would go up to Mandalay and see to ratification and ab'iolutc unde’’ 
{standing of tenns on which Pnnee is placed or retained on throne but if 
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Viceroy is pleased to trust the matter to Sladen, he would bear burden of work 
and if he does well would merit iccogmtion In 18G7 he really did work of 
treaty, but Chief Commissioner t ent up afterwards to ratify and Sladen’s 
good work was httle acloiowledged If Burma giies unconditional sub 
mission to ultimatum before 10th I would send Sladen mth two civil 
assistants and escort of small force stated above, with exception mount 
ed infantrj I would instruct him to present document to Thibaw’s 
Government for acceptance and ratification and with intimation that 
the Chief Commissioner would come up in twenty dajs to witness ratification 
Sladen would not discuss anj modification of document, but he would at once 
nnqmrc into and spttle Bombay Burma dispute after document was accepted 
and ratified Ho would retain escort until matters had settled down even 
tually He would retain for Residency guard one company Europeans, two 
companies Indnn mfantrj and on armed gunboat Irraiiaddij or Tigris If 
Burma sends evasive or mcomp'ctc replj by date named then text of ulti 
matum says that o-nv other reply than unconditional acceptance of three first 
demands and general acqmcsccnc in two other stipulations will bo regarded 
as refusal On tlus basis we should act, and troops would go forward to 
Mandalay 

On the selection of a Pnnee to rule Burma as a feudatory state 
in case that policy was determined on, the foHowang appears in a 
telegram, from the Chief Commissioner to tlic Foreign Secretary, 
dated the 28th October 1885 — 


Between Nj aung okc Prmce and Myinguo I incline to former, because 
the latter is and must be allied with France and Frenchmen IVe know that 
he 13 intnguing with them up to present moment VTien an opportunity 
came, ho would attempt to repeat intriguing if on the A\a throne I do not 
beheve he could Go mischief in Ava or in Shan States, whilst wo are at peace 
with France, so long as Icudatorj supported by ua is on throne 'When, vre 
have railway from Toimgoo through Shan States to Bhamo those states will be 
bound to us I admit the former Pimee is not clever, but he would owe 
life and everything to Bntish Government He would be docile, and with 
Resident s support and guidance he might wucceed 

I should prefer late Nyanngyan a infant son as candidate to Myinguii 
We could secure good government by a Regency under Resident, and have 
country in fair order by time young Pnnee came of age I thmk this plan 
13 worth considering I know nothmg of either of the older candidates 
except by hearsay 
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Tchgram from Foreign Secretary to the Chef Commissioner, British Burma, 
dated the 30/A October 1885 

Your tplcgram 28th If troops advance on Mandalaj, Sladcn will be 
Political Officer, but chief political as well as chief military authority will 
re-Jt with General Prcndorgi'st who should correspond direct with Government 
of India, Foreign Department, repeating all telegrams tojou and sending 
lou copies of all letters You can send uithSladen anj civil officers required 

Secondly — If Burma is annexed. Viceroy approves j our going yourself 
to Mandalay after occupation by British troops Meanwhile arrangements 
are being made to get ready officers and mounted police required bj you 

Thirdly and fourthly — Plea>»c send by telegram draft of detailed docu 
ment proposed You mil be informed directly it is settled whether country 
IS to be annexed or not 

Fina’ly—ll Burni'^st Goierom'^nt accept terms Sladen should go up 
with two cunl assistants as proposed 

Telegram from Chef Commissioner British Burma to the Foreujn Secretary 
dated Slsf October 1885 

If the Burmese Government accept ultimatum unconditionally I would 
despatch swift steamer to Mandalaj saying that Sladen as Envoj was coming 
with a small protecting force to explain details of terms which \iceroy 
requites Upper Burma to accept I would add in letter that those detailed 
terms were not open to discussion but must be accepted as thej stood Mean 
while to keep part of cxpeditionarv force ready until terms of document were 
fully accepted 

Sladen would receive instructions to say that ten dajs were given for 
acceptance and ratification of document and that if not accepted within 
that time he should order the troops up 

For my part I think we shall get either refusal or evasive reply, or else 
no reply to ultimatum In either of these cases force adv ances forward and 
Thibaw IS dethroned 

MiLITAR'i PREP\PATIONS 

On the 2l8t October 1885, orders were issued for the troops 
named below to proceed to the ports of embarkation (Calcutta and 
Madras) The details of tbc expeditionary force is shown in the 
following extract from General Orders, dated Simla, 30th October 
1885 — 

Strength of the Force 

Naval Bngade from Her Majestj a 2 Mountain Batteries Native (with 
ships on the stationo cooUe equipment) 
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1 Field Battery (officers non commis 3 Eegiments, British Infantry 

Sion'* d officers and gunners only) 7 Regiments, Native Infantry, in 

2 Grarrison Batteries eluding one of Pioneers 

1 Mountain Batter), Bntish (with G Companies, Sappers and Miners 
mules) 


Detail 


Division'll Troops 

Q 1 Ro) al Artiller) 

9 1 Cmque Ports Duision (Mountain) 
BA 

3 1 Scott all Dn ision, R A 

4 1 North Irish Division R A 

No 4Pnn]ahMountamBattcry PFF 

No 1 Bombay Mountain Battcrv 

Noa 4 and 5 Companies Bengal Sap 
pern and Miners 

D D and H Companies Madras Sap 
pers and Minors 

No 2 Company Bombay Sappers and 
Miners 

Ist Madras Pioneers 


First Brigade* 

2nd Battalion, King’s Liacrpool 
Regiment 

2nd (Queen s Own) Bengal Infantr) 
11th Bengal Infantr) 

Second Brigade 

Ist Battalion Ro)al WclshFusilicrs 

21st Jladras Infantra 

25th 

Third Brigade 

2nd Battalion Hampshire Regiment 
12lh Madras Infantr) 

25rd 


Staff 

Major Q neral H N D Ptcndergast, c b , Commanding 
> c , R p 

Colonel H M Bengough, /i 7 ) Assistant Adjutant and 

Quartermaster General 

Major J G R D MacNeil Madras Infantr) ' 

Major W P Symons South Wales Borderers Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
Major 0 W Walker 19th Madras Infantry and Quartermaster Generals 
Captain R L Milno, Liaerpool Regiment 

Colonel W Carey r a Commanding Ro) al Artillery 

Colonel G ELS Sanford, re Commanding Ro)al Engineers 

^jvdical Department 

Deputy Surgeon General J M Donnellv, Prmcipal Medical Officer 
M 1 } , Indian Medical Service 


I'lfc Brigade 

Colonel F B Norman cB.Bsc Commanding 

Captain V A. Schalch, llth Bfugallnfantry Brigade Major 
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Jnd Bngidp 

Colonel H H I; oord, 23rd Madras Infantry Commanding 
Captain K A P Clements, S B Brigade Major 


“Ird Bngade 

Brig General G S ^Mlltc cn vc,hp Commanding 
Major G Simpson, llth Aladnis Infantr\ Brigade Major 


0\^ mg to the non receipt of the above quoted General Order by 
Vination in con titiition of the General Officer Commanding Ex 
Infantry Ur cade peditionar} Force, Variation occuried In 

the detail of the three Infantry Brigades, which were constituted 
as under — 


1st Infmtry Brigade 

Brigadier General H H Foord Commanding 
2nd Battabon King a Lnerpool Regiment 
2l8t Madras Infantry 
25th 


2nd Infant j Brigade 

Brigadier General G S Mlute c b c h p , Commanding 
2nd Battalion Hampshire Regiment 
12th Madras Infantrj 
23 d 


3rd Infantry Ungadc 

Brigadier General F B Norman c u use, Commanding 
1st Battalion Royal Mebh Fusiliers 
2nd (Queen s Oivn) Bengal Iiifantrv 
llth Bengal Infantry 

Colonel F B Norman, c B , b s c , and Colonel H H Foord, 
MSG, nominated above to command Brigades, t\ere given the 
temporarj rank of Brigadier General (2nd Class ) whilst command 
ing brigades in the force ordered to Burma 

V Reserve Bngade was warned for Bervice from the Bombay 
Presidencj 
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Colonel Bengough, AfiBietant Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General to the Force, m hiB report of this accommodation said — 

Thi*? allo^vance was found none too much even under the unusually 
favourable conditions that obtained as regards the absence of se\ ere fighting 
senous Bichness or long delays had it been othonvuse, the want of surplus 
space and spare steamers would have been a serious cause of anxiety 

In Mr Bernard’s telegram to the Military Department, dated 
22nd October, he stated that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
could collect the transport required for the proposed expedition 
at Bangoonwithten days’ notice, and that most of it could be ready 
in fi\c days He also stated that the fleet would take fi\e days to 
reach Thayetmyo from Rangoon Thayetmyo was some eighteen 
miles from the frontier 

The Bengal and Madras troops assembled at Calcutta and 
Madras between 28th October and 5th 

Assemb y of troops November 1885 Appended is a return of 
their respective embarkation and disembarkation — 


Bengal Troops 



StSB'IOTB 



COItFS 

1 

i 

|l 

si 

-tis 

iS® 

Non Commls 
a oned OflScers 
and men 

embarked 

at 

Calcutta 

Atrlted 

at 

Rangoon. 

lUb Bengal Infanti; 

, “ 


17 

887 

1st November 

6th ^0Tember 

1 1 Bittal on royal Welsh TnsiU 1 
CIS and details ^ 

18 

3 

9 


27 

nd 

6th 

nd (Qaeen a Own) Bengal JnJantcy 

S 

1 


875 

nd 

6th 

nd Battalion Liverpool Regiment 

1 

3 



Srd 

7tb 

S 1 Scottish IhTisioa Roral trt 1 
lery 

3 

1 


1 

1 


6 1 an<iue Torts B vis on Itovil 
ArtiUcry 

' 3 

1 . 


1 101 Bnbsh 
140 Native 

^3rd 

7th 

naxaiaUoiintain Battery 

3 

1 


.0 



Lo 1 Bombay Uoontaln Battery 

' 4 


1 

1 .0 



^Ol 4 and 6 Compames Benital 
Sappers and lliners 

Betaili 

1 e 


4 

17 Br Ush N 

C 0 8,27 
NaUveN C 

O a and men 

etb 

10th 

Cootie Corps 

* 

11 



6th 

14th 
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Madras Troops 


1 

SllETOlB 1 


Arrived 

1 





Embarked 

Cou>S OK DCriXIXEtT 

5 1 

sS 

•5 

bon ODainls 

at 

Madras 

1 Bangooo 

i 

Q 

s® 


andiaea. 



Hetd Qiuri«r* SUS 

1 

3 


7 

1 

1 

Snd BatUlion, nia;«Urs Acgimtat 

.0 

4 


sa 

^Srd IioTembcr j 

7th ifoTember 

DeUOi 


2 

3 

7 

J 


4-J ^orth ln«h Dinnoo 

ActiUerr 

1 “ 

‘ 


It 

1 


Q 1 SorU Aitdlery 


1 


80 

rSti 

, i 

DeUiU 

• 

3 

33 

5 N C Oe 

J 


TlMd QaarUn, Ut Brigida 

.lit M dr»i lol titrr 

J ' 
n 


13 

19 


' loth 

Setaila 


. 


N t Os 



Hr d Qautm i<tSnsid« 

3 






1 th HadrM lafaotr)' 

10 


13 

0 

‘Sfj 

' eth 

DetuU 

9 

4 




1 

A C D Ail Ccfflr«iu« iltdris 




Bntisi s c 



Mppen aod Mio<r« 




P 1 Nat \e 

1 






neo 489 

,4tll 


Details 

6 



1 N C 0 

J 


lit Sladrat Pioneers 

' 7 

1 

14 

1 «08 

|4tll 


DetaQs 

1 " 




1 

23cd Uadru Infanirr 

10 


1 

1 

jsth 


Details 

13 



I 7 ' 


th Madras Infantry 

Details 

9 


i '* 

1 7al 


11th 

1 

* 

1 



|; 
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The foUoTving table shows the fleet ol river steamers engaged. 
Detail oir.wr Beet and dales the distribution o£ the expeditionary 
of amval at Thayetmyo forces On the various steamers, and the 
date of each ship’s arrival at and departure from Thayetmyo — 






"3 2. 

^0 

TcMUporta 

Troops eto 

left 

Bangoon. 








Ste»met TKamhi/ll'i n» 

General OlSret CoKmandiPg 
and Head Qaartere StaS 

10-11-8 

13-ll-8a 


Burma 

The Hampshire lUgimenl 



1 

1 

Flats Nos 17 and 4 

Cngadier General, an t Head 
Qa rteis -nd Brigade 

j- 11-11-8 

16 ll-Sa 

3’ 

Btesracr lanltiniuunt 

The Larerpool Begiffl at 



1 

Flats Nos 12 and S 

T le r ph Deparim at and 
etoc odat So 19 

r 8 11 8 

11 11-8 

1 

<' 

Steamer ^ioun^ Pi/a 

forat VTetsb Fa Uirte 

8 11 8 

14 11 8 


Flats yos 1 and 4 




6 

Steamer 5Ai tauichsa 

Flati Nos 66 and 57 

let lladzM lioneer* 

1 lb It dras Inlaolf) 

1 10 11-8 

14 11 8 

6 

Steamer Shieaj Sti/o 

Flata Noe 6 7 and 38 

Bombay Itoanlam Ba tery 

«C mpanies Sappers and llin re 

jl- 11 8 

17-11-8 

7 

Steamer Irtawadij 

.let Uadras Infantry 




Flats Nos 40 and 49 

5tb 

Bngadjer General, anl Bead 
Gnartete let Br gade 

. 11 11 8a 

16-11 8a 

8 

Steamer Thaortah 

Flats Nos 16 and 0 

nd Bengal Infantry 

tlth 

e-11-8 

14-ll-8a 

8 

Steamer AMej Bit > 

3td Ifadrae Infantry 

1 



Flats Nos 34 and 43 

Hazara Uountain Battery 

13 11-85 

17-11-Sa 


Ijgbtcr 38 ssitb telegrapb stores 

Tetegrapb cable 

J 



KOTAL ARTILLEBT 




SziTZ ‘•Bat FltET 



10 

Steamer Annamla 

Two thirds 4 lat Boyal ArtU 

1. 11-8 

17 11 6a 


i-T»o 40 poender 
Two bargee J JU L. nfled giini 
4 Knns S Two 6 3 inch U 

N bowitrers 

Urj 



11 

Steamer Ataran 

IwathiTOsS 1st Hoya. Artillery 

11 116 

16 11 85 


Two bargee 4 gnns ((onr 6 3 
inch H. bowitzeis] 




12 

Steamer Yunnan 

One third 4-lsl Boyal AtUUery 

13 ll-8a 

16-ll-8a 


fTwo 40 pounder 
IL L. rtned gam 
ITii/a Sirats 6*x 6 3- ch B. 

Barge howitzers 

Bea r Bat Twcl e 6 6 Bora] 
t n llort re 

50 tonndj per 

Onetlnida Ut Boyal NetUery 
Q Itl Boyal ArtiQery 




e. 

1 11-8 

18-11 Si 

l»-ll-8 
IS IX 8 

IS li 8 

17-11-8 

16- 11 U 

lt-11 85 

17- 11-8 

18- 11 t* 

17 11-85 

17-11 85 
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Tr*a»r^rt» 

Troope etc 

Uft 

Rangooa 

"a 

U 

Ho 


rOlAL ARTILLERl— 





Mor^lin BlTTXlT 




15 

Elfuaer Fenthay 

9 lit Onqno Forte CivUioo 

10 11~8 

15-11-8 

10-11-8 


FI»U>os 23 tad 30 

I horses and *10 mnles 






1 MonntalQ Batterr m Shiteg 
J/yo 






1 Slonnta n Battery an AiVry 
film 





lU cxtutcors 




11 

steamer Fala r— on« 81>pr 

^■^Bl Brigade 

11 11 S 

IB 11 S 

16 11 8» 


rid l!«t four o-pr 

1 firtd ^03 lot 
FIttIto 6/ land tfrne* 

In bnv on« 9 pr 

L and one pr 





IS 

8t»aa«r P U 

Natal Brigade 

ii n 6 

IS 11 8 

IS 11 8 


rut \9 •i 





18 

8teim«r Jl fMn 

Floating llo pit 1 

13 11-8 

16 11 8o 

17 11 8 


Flat Vn 11 and 

1 ito bearer etc 






Oenerat Ho p UlforThayelmyo 






. F eld 11 p tala complete 




17 

Steamer PaflU f 

Travelling Hospital 




18 

fTo ttma 





19 

Sa5 Syoe 

Commissar at and postal sertice 

1 -11-8 

18 11 8» 

18 11-8 

0 

Tallia 

Mounted lolantry 





Flats 





21 

Steamer JIn<>foon 

Reserve Steamer 

11-11 So 





(1 800 Tran port eoolies from 
Rangoon.) 




2 

A^airoan— one Sl'pr in barge 

Naval Dr gadc lUvec Survey 

11-11-8 

15 11-85 

IS 11-85 


Steam laancbee 

B M. 8 Irrairttddv 

Steam Cutter SaUften 

^ Naval Brigade 

*8-10 8j 

5 11 81 

11 11 8S 

23 

Dootroon 



13-11 8 

19 ll-8o 

21 

E.i., 

1 Despatch boat 





In addition to the above detail, military signallers were told 
ofi to each steamer , and thus communications were kept up along 
the whole fleet 

It will be observed from the dates given above that, as each 
sea steamer arrived at Eangoon, the troops wore disembarked at 
once, re embarked on the several nver craft, and despatched towards 
the frontier up the Irrawaddj 
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The distinctive features of the constitution of the force were — 


1st — ^Its mixed composition, compnsing a Naval Brigade, and troops 
from each of the three Presidential Armies 
2nd — The absence of the Cavalry arm and the prohibition to take 
chargers for mounted officers, except those of the British Moun 
tarn Battery 

This restriction was presumably based on the assumption that the 
operations would be confined to the nvet and on the current belief that 
horses rapidly became unserviceable from the effects of climate m Burma 
A squadron 2nd Madras Light Cavalry was however, sent to join the force 
after the fall of Mandalay and the remainder of the regiment was sent from 
India in February 1886 

3rd — The exclusive employment of coolies for land transport, 
including the transport of the Hazara and Bombay Mountain 
Batteries 

It maj be stated here that this sj stem of transport uas not found 
apphcabk to the mo% cments of troops m the field and it proved especially 
unsuitable for the transport of guns in the vicmifcy of an enemy 

4f/i —The arrangements for the transport of the force, complete with 
equipment ammunition proMsions hospital etc up the Ir 
rawaddj river, in the steamers and fiats of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company 

The numerical strength of the Expeditionary Force uas is 
follows — 


British 

3,029 

Native 

„ 6 005 

Fighting men ^ 

9 034 

followers 

2 810 

Total 

1 

- 11844 
rl2 25 prs 

13 for land service, manned by Koyal Artillery • 

1 

1 12 6 S' howitzers 
Li 8 Mountain guns 


„ for ri\er service, manned by Naval Brigade 25 As detailed above 


Total * 67 pieces 


Machine guns for river service 


/Nordcnfelts 12i^ . , 
"^Gardnera 


24 
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The org'imrcd Burmese nrm^ in October 1885 tv as estimated 


Strength of Bunnc«e armr 


to number at most 20,000 men, and prob 
nWr did not exceed 15,000 


Their n\ cr forts vrere one on cither banl of the nver at Minhla, 


some fifty miles from the frontier , two on the left bank and one 
on the Tight, at the bend of the nver at Ava, twelve miles below 
^landah} , and one or tu o on the shore at Mandalay itself , beside 
these, there were temporary entrenchments made at Smbaungwe 
twent} miles from the frontier, at N'}aimgu near Pagan, and at Mym 
gyan Thej had fi\e gun boats, all out of repair, twehc steamers 
fit to ply on the m er , and some ton steam laimches These boats and 
forts were armed with sea oral smoothbore cast iron guns, m the 
use of TV luch the Burmese were totally unsl died Serviceable ammii 


nition too was wantmg 

The following 13 the text of the mstructions given to General 
Prtndergast b> the Viceroy — 


lou are doubtless aware of the general nature of the ultimatum lateU 
Ccnepftl Prendeigaet s mstruc sent to the Burmese Go\ ernment If the terms 
tions from V iceroy offered m that ultimatum are refused or if the 
answer IS e\asive jou \nU be informed by the Chief Commissioner You 
must then hold yourself in readiness to advance on Mandalaj in accordance 
with any plan of operations prescribed by the Commander m Chief But the 
actual order to cross the frontier will be sent to jou from hence hereafter 
From the time that you enter the encmv s teciitorj jou will be vested with 
supreme political as well as militaiy autliontj Colonel Sladen will be placed 
under }our orders as pobtical officer and will be accompanied b} some ]ujiior 
officers of the Burmese Commission 

With regard to political matters jou should correspond direct with 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department repeating all telegrams 
immediate!) to the Chief Commissioner and sending him a copy of all letters 
simultaneous!) vvitli the despatch of the onginal \ ou will understand that 
after vou cross the frontier no offer of submission can be accepted or can affect 
the movement of the troo])? Mandala) must be occupied and Thibaw 
dethroned You should annource this definite!) to the Burme'ie authorities 
and population lou wall be informed hereafter whether Upper Buima is 
to be annexed If so the diief Commissioner will go to Mandalay and 
assume civil control Meanwhile it seems desirable that )ou should leave 
man) important fort or other place taken and gammoned by you acivnl officer 
who should under the orders of the Commandant, enter into communication 
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with the local Burmese officials and through them pacify and administer the 
country, giving assurances that Thibaw will not remain in power 

These instructions are subject to modification at jour discretion in 
points of detail , but > ou should communicate freely by telegraph wth the 
Government of India, and you should, so far as the circumstances of the case 
allow, submit to the Government for approval any measure involving im 
portant political consequences 

1 trust that you will make full use of Colonel Sladen’s services, hia 
experience and knowledge of Burmese affairs being \ery exceptional I hope 
also that you will work in commurucation ivith the Chief Commwsioner, and 
that you will meet his wishes whene\er practicable 

The immediate objects of the expedition arc the occupation of Mandalay 
and the dethronement of King Thibaw and it js extremely desirable that 
these objects should be attained rather by the display than the use of force 
An unopposed occupation of Mandalay would be more satisfactory, and more 
acceptable to the Goi ernment, than any number of \-ictorious engagements 
m the field 

lou will, therefore be careful to a\oid, as far as possible all conflict 
With the population at large and you mil do e\erythingin your power to 
secure without bloodshed their acquiescence m anv administrative or political 
changes which may be found necessary At the same time you arc to under 
stand that the abo\ e mentioned considerations shall not be allowed to hamper 
you in taking the measures which may be requisite, from a military point 
of view, for the security of the troops under your command and the definite 
success of the expedition I hope the foicgoing instiuctions will suffice to 
make you acquainted ivith the general objects and wishes of the Go\ernment 
of India but if } ou desire more detailed explanation on any point, refer to me 
by telegraph 

A telegram cotitaining iurtlier instructions was sent to General 
Prendergast on 8th No\tinber by the Adjutant General in India , it 
ran as follows — 

The political object of the Burma Expeditionary Force which you have 
General Prendergast 8 instruc appointed to command IS to occupy 

ti(^s from Adjutant General in Mandalay and dethrone King Thibaw aaoidmg 
unnecessary conflict with the people Mith 
that object in view it has been decided that the river Irrawaddy should be 
used for line ofadtanceon Mandalay and all the requisite materials ha>e 
been provided for the force detailed from India sufficient it is considered 
for the occupation of Mandalay and Bach places on the line of communication 
ns you may deem necessary , and cooly transport to the extent of 3,000 
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men fo” anv land movement, either dunng the advance or after arrival 
at Mandalav m the immediate Mcimtj or cutting off the line of retreat of 
Thibaw Should jou however find on arrival at MandaUj that further 
land operations are necessary which require additional transport arrange 
ments will be made locallj in Burma for such increase as may be required 
for the land operations to be undertaken Report at the same time to 
Government }our proposed plan of operations the main object being 
rapidity of movement and an carl^ tcrnunation of the war You may also 
consider it desirable to occupy Pvinmana, about twenty four miles in advance 
of OUT frontier from the direction of Toiingoo but the Commander in Chief is 
adverse to movements b} land with a view to insufficient force and therefore 
docs not deem it desirable forjou to undertake anj forward movement from 
Pvmmana but to content 5 ourself with the moral elTect derived from the 
occupation of that place Should you after consultation with Chief Com 
missioner and General Buck (Commanding British Burma Division), consider 
such movement necessary the troops now stationed m Burma have been 
placed at your disposal and a fourth or reserve brigade has been detailed for 
despatch from India m case additional troops are required 

Mr Bernard telegraphs on 4tli November vritli reference to an 
advance by land from Toungoo— 

I am quite clear that an advance on Mandalay from Toungoo is not 
Proposau regarding Mtopa ansirable Ull capital is tal en tien light column 
tion of Ningyan bv column would march across from Pjinmana bj Y imethm 
from Toungoo Irrawaddy Reasons against double invasion 

arc carnage difficulty length of land journey and fact that prompt and 
more final blow can be struck along the Irravvaddj Though this is mv decided 
opimon still General Buck and I advise that a strong small force be prepared 
to march and occupj Pyinmana a largo town 24 miles beyond our frontier 
work could be done by British Burma permanent gain on, with perhaps one 
corps from expeditionary force 

Our idea is to cross the frontier towards Pyinmana directly we hear of 
Mmhia being taken if General Piendergast approves I hope this maybe 
allowed I trust General Buck may be allowed to command Toungoo 
column , he has a first rate stall officer in Colonel Frotheroe 

General Prendergast commanded the whole of the troops m 
Burma The two officers next in seniority to him were Major 
General Buck, Commanding British Burma Division, and Brigadier 
General Norman, c b , Commanding 3rd Brigade 

Though the information to hand about the interior of Upper 
Burma was very scant, yet full and accurate descriptions and sketches 
of the river Irrawaddy and the forts on its banks were available 
VouY U 
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In addition to this, the 'iccurate local luoTrledge of the nver 
possessed by the officers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, who 
had all been for more than a year navigating the n\er between 
Slandalay and Eangoon, was of the greatest assistance to the expedi 
tion 

It will be observed from the foregomg preparations for the 
campaign that the object of the expedition was a coup to paralyse 
national resistance in Upper Burma by the capture of Mandalaj and 
the deportation of King Thibaw, rather than a regular invasion 
The question of the future of the country had been discussed, but 
no defimte decision had been arrived at The coup was eminently 
successful General Prendergast crossed the frontier on 15th Nov 
ember 1885, and on 28th No\cmbcr the King and the city of 
Mandalay were m his power 



CHAPTER XI 

DESCRIPTIO\ OF THE SCENE OF OPERATIONS 

It will here be convenient to dcscnbe the physical features of 
Upper Burma, as affecting mihtary operations 

The country has been aptly descnbed as a vast mibtary obstacle 
Upper Burma and the Shan States dependent on it compnse 
roughl} 140,000 square miles, of which about half belong to Upper 
Burma proper On the west and south the country is bounded by 
States belonging to, or under the influence of the British Government, 
t’lz , iVssam, Manipur, Chittagong, Arakan, Lower Burma, and 
Karenm on the south cast it is bounded bv Siam , on the east 
and north the boundancs were not verj defimte , m some places 
independent states mtervened between Burma and China, m others 
the actual influence of the two Governments overlapped, so that 
the border States paid tribute to both 

The country is watered by the Irrawaddy, the Salween, the 
Melvong or Cambodia nver, and the upper reaches of the Sittang 
The Irrawaddy runs through some 450 miles of Upper Burma, 
which it almost bisects Its mam tributaries arc — on the right 
bank the n\ ers Mu, Chindwm, and Yaw , on the left bank the 
Taping, Shwcli, Myitnge, and Yin The river Sittang is itself 
only navigable for steam launches of small draught during the 
rains, and it has no considerable tributaries 

To give an idea of the physical features of Upper Burma, it 
IS convement to treat of the country under the three following 
headings — 

(1) low lying alluvial tracts which are well watered , 

(2) sandy and, comparatively speaking dry tracts , 

(3) hilly and junglv tracts 

Under the first heading come — 

the country near the mouths of the Taping and Shweli , 

the country roimd Mandalay and Kyaukso on the lower waters of the 
Myitnge and its tributary the Panlaung , 

(.147 ) 

U2 
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tte country on the banks of the Chicdmn , 

the country round Taungdwingyi in the basin of the river Yin , 
the country round Sahn Myo and Sinbyugytm north of Mmbu , 
the valley of the Sittang 

Under the second heading come — 

the country between the Irrawaddy, the Mu, the Chindwin, and the 
hills which bound the Yaw valley, between latitudes 21® and 23®, 
the country between the river Panlaung and the Irrawaddy 

Under the third heading come — 

the country north of Mandalay and east of the Irrawaddy , 
the country west of the Irrawaddy and north of latitude 23® , 
the Yaw country , 

the country between Hinbu and Ihayelmyo 

the Ime of the watershed between the Sittang and Irrawaddy 

the district round the extinct volcano of Popa 

The low lying alluvial tracts arc extensnely irrigated and 
^ cultivated with rice crops TVom Feh 

(1) Alluvial tracts ^ , * t. j J 

ruarj to May, inclusive, they are hard and 
dry, and arc traversable in anj direction , for the rest of the year 
they are either under cultivation or else they become swamps, and 
are only ]ust practicable for troops to move in Occasionally there 
were practicable tracts along the banks of irrigation canals , failing 
these, verj slow progress could be made with transport animals, 
and so much extra labour was entailed in helping them along that 
onij \ cry short marches could be got over in seven or eight hours 
In the rams local traffic was earned on m small dug out boats 
along the irngation canals, where these existed , otherwise it 
practically ceased The tracks made by wheeled traffic were, 
gcnerallj speaking, practicable from November till Mav inclusive 
and closed for the rest of the year 

These tracts, being fertile, were thickly populated , the villages 
varied in size from 20 to 200 houses, and were numerous every 
where Occasionally long straggbng villages and small towns 
occurred, ^vlth from 200 to 1,000 houses These latter were gen 
erallj found on ground slightly raised above the level of the 
surrounding swamps, and in groves of palm trees with dense thorny 
undeigxowth, while the former were more compact and, as often 
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as not, on tlie samo level as, and surrounded on all sides by, tbe 
swamps Trees and patches of jungle abounded everywhere and 
generally confined the view to a few hundred jards The jungle 
undergrowth was generally dense and impenetrable on account of 
matted thorns and creepers 

In these districts the supplies always available were rice and 
paddy, slaughter cattle, vegetables, and green forage 

Great difficulty was experienced in keeping the troops supplied 
with boots, which became perished in the mud and water, and fell 
to pieces after a few weeks’ wear Without boots neither Euro 
peans nor Natives could move off the beaten tracts on account 
of the thorns 

The climate was healthy from January to May though the 
heat was excessue (105® and 106® m the monasteries and huts 
in April and hlay), yet the atmosphere then was drj, and the 
troops were able to cany on active operations The worst time of 
the year for active operations was the three weeks after the rams 
commenced, at the end of May or the beginning of June The 
atmosphere was then moist, and the maximum heat in the shade 
gradually descended from 106® to 97® and 98® , Natives and Euro 
peans alike suffered from heat apoplex j , and active operations 
were impracticable during the remamdtr of the rams the heat 
was oppressive, but it was rarely so severe as when they first 
broke September and October, when the rains ceased, were 
especially unhealthy 

Though the nature of these tracts was utterly unsuited for 
cavalry performing thnr recognized role, neveitheless they were 
of great use during the dry season , thej could mov e more rapidly 
than the Burmese, and could surprise gangs of dacoits where 
infantry w ere powerless They could keep flymg dacoits m sight, 
when infantry would lose sight and touch of them in a few 
hundred yards , and they could always catch a few men to give 
information 

The sandy and, comparatively speaking, dry tracts always 

. enclosed stretches of swampy cultivation, 

(21 Sandj tracts , . .. r ^ u 

but, except for these patches, were prac 

ticahle throughout the year The rainfall was very scanty and 
in places was altogether wanting The larger and moie prosperous 
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Villages occurred near patchy of onlfcivation or wliere salt was found , 
small and povertystncl.cn villages occurred at intervals all over 
the country The vegetation consisted of thorny scrub jungle m 
bushes or patches , the inhabitants subsisted on 'jowan crops and 
Palmyra ■palm sugar , occasional fertile tracts of sandy soil support 
cd tomatoes, gram, wheat, and other crops 

The tioss country tracks v.ere generally deep with sand and 
were rather heavy, but in consequence kept m better repair than 
any other form of untended road Occasional low dry hills 
occurred, also clothed with thorny scrub jungle 

The heat was great in April, May, and June, but the atmosphere 
remained dry Local supplies were very scanty, and in the distnct 
the only forage procurable was often yoitarr stalks ox cuiby 

The hilly tracts were the refuge of the dacoits when harried 


, , by our troops , there they were m dense 

(3) Hillv and jungly tracts , 

term jungle, in which pursuit uas 
impossible , the tracks were narrow and tortuous and admirably 
adapted for ambuscades Except hy the regular tracks there -wore 
hardly any means of approach , tho jungle malana to which the 
Burmese arc acclimatised was fatal to our troops, and the dacoits, 
Imowing this, felt doubly secure , at best a column could only 
penetrate the jungU and mo\e on 

The Milages were small and far between, they were generally 
compact and surrounded hy dense impenetrable jungle Supplies 
for troops were scanty, but forage was always procurable, cither in 
the shape of grass or bamboo shoots 


The paths were either just broad enough for a cart or very 
narrow, and where thcj led through jungle, that part of it which 
fnngcd the road was often so o\crgrown wath brambles and creepers 
that It was quite impenetrable A good deal of the dry grass and 
underwood is usually burned in March, after which, tdl the rains 
ha\e well set in, the jungle proper is fairly open 

Very little was known of the nature of the country in the semi 
independent states, except that it was generally hilly country, 
approachable by pa'tses, winch a few resolute men could defend for 
some time The Shan hills to the east were known to be of plateau 
formation and comparati\ el j open, scantily stocked with provisions, 
except in fa\ cured localities, The foot of the plateau was fringed 
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witli a Ijclt of tern ]ungle, nnd the passes up to ifc \\cr6 steep and 
not negotiable by wheeled transport 

In none of the dependent states was the population dense nor 
v^cie supplies procurable in any quantity 

As regards communications throughout the country, the great 
waterwaj of the Irrauaddy is navigable 

CoTimumcations . , ^ ,i , ,i , 

for steamers from the extn me north to 

the extreme south of the countrj 

Its mam tributary, the Climdwin, is naaigablc for smaller 
steamers and launches up to the confines of Manipur 

The Mjitnge is navigable for launches up to the foot of the 
Shan hills 

Goiernment manned two or three steamers on the Irrawaddy 
with the Indian marine, and had subsidised the Irrawaddy I'lotilla 
Company, so that, as far as the requirements of the field force were 
concerned, transport on this rivei was unlimited , and the steam 
transport on the others was suflicient for the purpose of suppljmg 
the troops and of keeping up communications It was capable 
of development on emergencies 

The following literal branches of the Irrawaddy were na\ig 
able by country boats, which were everywhere procurable — the 
Taping, the Shweh, the Madaj a, the Panlaung, the irrigation canals 
of the Kyaukse district, and the Yin nver on the east or left banks , 
and the nveis Mu, Yaw, Salm, Mon, and Man on tbe right bank 
The nver Sittang was navigable for steam launches in the ram, 
to Smthewa near Pymmana 

Unmade cart tracks led from village to village in every direction 
all over the country , m the sandy tracts they were open all the 
year round, but m the alluvial distncts they were closed, as a rule, 
from June to November Footpaths and pack tracks led mto, and 
through, all the mhabited parts of the country 

No roads or tracks were good or adapted to military require 
ments , previous to our occupation of the country they were rarely 
made or tended, and m no cases were they metalled, no wheeled 
conveyances, except the country carts, could tra\ erse them, and the 
progress of these rarely exceeded two miles an hour Columns 
could (never advance along cart ta-acks on a broader front than 
mfantry fours, and, along pack, tracks, than smgle file , their direction 
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■was tortuous, and, eitlier owing to the jungle or the surroundmg 
swamps, it was exceedingly difficult to keep up commumcation 
between the units of a long and, from its formation, necessarily 
straggling* column on the march 

The nature of the sandy and alluvial tracts was eminently 
adapted to -visual signalhng owing to the constant recurrence of 
small hills of 200 to 700 feet above the plain It was rare for posts 
to be unable to e&tabhsh signal stations, and columns on the march 
could generally during the day communi 
Signalling other of the stations on 

these httle hills In the hill tracts, however, the jungle was generally 
dense and the view from the crests very limited In these districts, 
too, it was often very difficult to get the natives to undertake to 
carry messages, as they could be so easily surprised and captured 
in the jungles by dacoits Except durmg the hot months of Apnl 
and Miy the light u as generally favourable for visual signallmg 
During the above mentioned months a thick ha 2 e lay over the whole 
country and only lifted for a day now and again 

The supplies procurable in any district through which a column 
was moving were never to be rehed on , at best they were of 
hraited quantity, and were especially so at that time, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, and the active or passive hostihty 
of the mhabitants Each column that marched had to go fully 
provisioned for the time it was to keep the field Except m parts 
of the sandy tracts, water was universally obtainable at short 
intervals, either from shallow wells in constant use or from running 
streams In some parts of the sandy tracts the only available 
water was often found to be that in a few muddy tanks near villages , 
and m other parts, notably between the aUuvual tracts of Kyaiikse 
and Pyxnmana, all the water was brackish 

A great savmg m transport was due to the excellent accommoda 
tion available everywhere in monasteries [H’pongyi Kyaungs) and 
rest houses {Zayats) The monasteries are capacious hmlffings of 
wood (generally teak), raised on piles, and occupied by a few monks , 
surroundmg the monasteries arc open rest houses, with good roofs 
and floors, also on piles These monasteries and shrmes, though 
rev ered by the people and rarely molested by dacoits, are not 
desecrated when used as resting places by troops or travellers, and 
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Burmese imdcr arms always use them for this purpose They are 
numerous all over the country, and, except in very out of the way 
parts of Upper Burma, m a 10 mile march some three or four of 
them arc met, capable of giving shelter to 200 or 300 men In the 
dry weather it was no hardship for men to bivouac, as large trees, 
with thick foliage, were plentiful everywhere 


You V 


X 



CHAPTER XII 


THE OAPTDBE OF MANDALA 7 

As has already been detailed, the Expeditionary Force am\ ed at 
Rangoon between the 5th and 11th November, and immediately 
proceeded up the river to Thayetmyo Major General Prendergast 
received his orders to advance on Mandalay on the 14th November 
1885, and hostilities began that day, by the armed steamers Irra 
waddy and Kathleen cro'ssmg the frontier, engaging the Burman bat 
teries near Nyaungbinmaw, and, after a smart skirmish, capturing 
a Kmg’s ship The ship was sent down to Thayetmyo m charge of 
the Kathleen, while the Irrawaddy brought down the two flats which 
she had been towmg at the time of her capture One of these had 
been prepared for smlang in the ri\er, and had rows of posts, each 
ten feet high by six inches square, let into the deck and sharpened 
into pomta which must inevitably have destroyed any shallow 
bottomed river steamer that ran against them When the ship 
was first shelled, the crew jumped overboard and fled, accompanied 
by Commotto, one of two Italian adventurers (Commotto and 
Mohnan) who had become hirelings of the King To Commotto 
had been allotted the task of blockmg the river near the frontier, 
which he was on his waj to accomphsh, while Mohnan was charged 
with strengthening the fortifications below Mandalay From the 
papers left on the steamer bj Commotto information was obtained 
as to the King’s military preparations, which corroborated the 
news gi\en by the last two Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s ships 
which had run the gauntlet of the forts in their latest trip down 
stream 
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On tbe 15th November the expedition crossed the frontier, the 
ships filling in to the following order, w Inch w as mamtaiucd through 
out the advance — • 


la 

1 




? c 

H 

Etcftmcn 

Corps 


6“ 

S 




1 


U M S Irrauaddy and 

Naval Brigade 




Kathleen 


_ 

1 

Thambr/adtnt 

General Officer CowmiiulmL and Head 




quarters Staff 


2 

15 

Pulu 

ilalNo 24 

^ Naval Bngade 


3 

U 

Palou 

F^^t2^o 0 

} 



12 

FunTian ( 

Q 1st Cinque Ports Rojal Vrtillciy one 



Barges | 

third of 3-lstro>nl Artillery 

and ono 



third of 4-18* Kojal ArtUlcrv 


V 

U 1 

panihaij 1 

9 let Uoyal Artillery alountain Battery 

0 

G 

J/vo 1 

Queen s Omi Sappers and Vijnera 

Bomhnj 



Flats 03 2C 27 and 38' 

, Mountain Battery 


’ 1 

2 

' Burwft ' 

1 Flats t'os l7 and 42 

lUampsbae regiment Head Qiiai V 

If tets 2nd Biigidc / _•« 


5 

1 iSftinMdtrtoo 

Ist Madras Pioneers 

15' 



ihts Nos 50 and 57 

12th Madras Infantry 



0 

1 Ashlei/ Eden 

23rd 

J ” 



ilatsNos 34 and 43 

>Uazara Mountain Bitlcry icliiiiiiili 



Lighter 38 

> Stores 


10 

17 

panlany 

Travelling Ilospitol 


11 

10 

Ananda 

2 3rds of 1 1st Bojal Artilli ry 


12 

3 

ianieentoun 

IiverpoolRcgimciU s 




Flats Nos 19 aadG/ 

Telegraph Department 


13 

7 

Jrrauaddij 

"let Madras Infantry | 

c 



Flats Nos 40 and 49 

2atL Vladras Infantry i 


U 

18 

iraiifmri 

f (Htad Quarters litlnifvli) 1 




(.Travelling IlriNpiUl ^ 

TwoUiirdaoIS IrtPoyal VflB)/ 


15 

11 

ilaran 

(2 Barges 4 guns) 

fy 

IG 

4 

iloung Fya 

1 Royal Welsh 1 u i1j« rs ' 


17 

8 

Thoorcah 

2ndB N I 1 

s 



Flats Nos 18 and 50 

iiti. 

■-S' 

18 

20 

Talifoo 

j Mounted Infantry j 


19 

IG 

Pangoon 

^Floating IIospiUL 

20 

21 

2Iendoon 

f Reserve steamtr 
(Coohrs and cml 



19 

Kah hyoo 

Kgaicoon 

Commissariat ttPfll 

River survey 



23 




_ 

21 

Kadot 

Despatch boat 
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The nver steamers had the advantage of being worked by Captains 
who all had considerable experience m the navigation of the nver, 
which IS difficult and mtncate owing to the constant shifting of the 
channel The Flotilla Company maintained pilot stations at short 
intervals along the bank, but in these troubled times the Burmese 
would not allow the pilots to join the fleet, so the river had to be 
surveyed and buoyed out by the Naval Bngade In fact the 
advance was a naval operation, conducted by the Naval Brigade, 
and on them fell all the work of reconnoitnng and guarding the fleet 
against surprise by water The heavy guns were moimted on barges 
for nver service and accompanied the Naval Bngade as escort to the 
fleet , the remaimng steamers and flats were transports for troops 
and stores, and were not fighting unite The escort headed the 
column of ships, to clear the nver in front, to prevent any attack by 
water from reaching the transports, and to silence the guns of any 
positions on the banks before the transports had to pass them 
When the guns of the escort were not sufficient for this, troops 
were to be disembarked and land operations were to be undertaken 
It should be noted that the whole success of this advance on 
„ ^ ^ Mandalay depended on the rapidity with 

which It could be earned out The only 
advance on the capital was this 30o miles of water way, and it was 
known that this was easily defensible by small numbers with but 
short notice, as the channel could quickly be obstructed and the 
nver barred to the advance of a hostile fleet If at any point on 
its route the expedition had been stopped in this way, the British 
discomfiture would have been complete, and a fresh expedition 
would have been necessitated, as no provision had been made for 
land transport of any land All this had, however, been calculated 
on, and the collapse of the resistance to the Bntish advance was 
solely due to the rapidity with which all preparations were made 
and plans earned out 

On the 16th November the Burmese stockades erected at 
Nyaungbinmaw and Smbaungwe were earned without any senous 
resistance 

On the foUowmg day a simultaneous attack was made on the 
strong forts of Minhla and Gwegjaun which faced each other on 
opposite sides of the nver* It was ciq)ected that the latter fort. 
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winch was much the strongerpo*5ition of the tuo, would be resolutely 
held, but on the nppronch of our troops the girnson fled and the posi 
tion 'v\^s captured with a lo*'-' on our *5idc of only two men wounded 
Gwegyaung was a particularlj strong redoubt, designed and 
built bj the Itahan, Barbien , it had a command of 260 feet over 
the n\cr and was proMded with a broad deep ditch having masonry 
scarp and counter scarp Two tiers of guns bore on the reach of 
the n\or towards Mnlun, and another battery was constructed 
to fire westwards towards Slmlila , the east front was weaker and 
was commanded bj lugh ground to the east of it From the gorge 
wall on the north the ground fell precipitouslj The redoubt was 
furnished with casemated barraclvs and magazines, and was in good 
order , there were twcnt> one guns, stores of ordnance, and a garrison 
of 1,700 men The project for attack prepared by Major General 
Prendergast m 1883 was earned out under lus own eje with the 
most complete success Our troops landed three hours’ march from 
the fort Itself and made for its east front , the onem) were 
completely surpn«cd at the sudden approach of the British and 
made a precipitate retreat, Icaaingthc frontier defence on which 
King Thibaw had set his trust in the hands of the British 

The brigade employed on the opposite side of the rner consist 
ing of the 2nd and llth Bengal Infantry and the 12th Madras 
Infantrj , had a more arduous task to perform, and encountered con 
siderable opposition in the attack on the village and fort of Minhla 
The former was a place of some size, stretching along the river bank 
south of the fort, and surrounded by a bamboo stockade , the latter 
was a square stone structure, its walla about 26 feet in height, 
entered on the side facing the n\er by a narrow arch, and having on 
the west a double ramp which approached the ramparts ivith a slope 
of about 25 degrees The troops for the attack were landed at Malun, 
a large village about four miles down the nver, and on approaching 
the village of Minhla the advance was recei\ed by a smart fire from 
the enemy concealed in thick jungle The llth Bengal Infantry, how 
ever, pushed on rapidly, and, supported by the 2nd, quickly earned 
the stockade and entered the village The attacl was now directed 
on the house of the TFun, which was within another stockaded 
enclosure, and, in spite of a vigorous resistance, the Burmans 
were dn\en from point to point and the position captured The 
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fort alone remained, and it was approached by an encirchng move 
ment, the llth Infantry malang for the left or north side of the ramp, 
while the 2nd, extending to the right, 

aptare of Mmilo 

and at the same time approached the southern side of the ramp 
During the whole advance the troops were subjected to a heavy fire 
from the jungle and from the fort, but, ad\ancing steadily, the ramp 
was earned by a final rush from both sides, and the garrison, dying 
into the casemates of the fort or out of the east gate, ofiered no 
further resistance 

In the day’s fighting Lieutenant Drury, llth Bengal Infantry, 
was killed and four officers of the 12th Madras Infantry were 
wounded, while of the rank and file, three were killed and twenty- 
three wounded 

The Burmese casualties were heavy They earned away man) 
of their dead, but 170 were buned b) the Bntish, and 276 pnsoners 
ncrc taken The town of Minhla was burnt dovn, being accidentally 
set fir© to by a shell, but the fort was strengthened and garrisoned 
b) the Britisli This was the only place where anything like stubborn 
resistance was ofiered to the Bntish advance, and with its fall the 
opposition of the Burmese army was practically at an end 

Mr Phayre, who had been Assistant Resident at Mandalay until 
October 1897, was left at Mmhla as civil ofilcer The people and 
the priests appeared to wiUin^y accept the new situation, though 
the high officials could not be expected to submit till they knew that 
Mandalay had fallen At Magwe on the 20th, the two Itahans 
already mentioned surrendered themselves as pnsoners of war 

On 22nd November shots were exchanged with the battenes 
just above Pagan, but the enemy soon abandoned their works, 
which were dismantled by the Bntish At Pagan another mihtary 
post was estabhshed, with a civil officer to imtiate the work of 
administration At Pakokku, which was passed on the 24th, about 
1,000 troops from Mandalay had been posted, but they ran away on 
the Bntish approach 

The same afternoon Myingyan, a large and important town 
c.piu,oofM,.„CT„ near the mouth of the Chindwin nver. 
Was reached, where a large Burmese 
force was reported to be holding the forts Wfide the big guns 
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^verc engaging tlic bittcncs on the mcr b'lnk, a bodj of about 
2,000 men was descried on nsing ground some distance inland 
These turned out to be the resene of the Burmese armj, but they 
took no part in the fight that day, and before operations could be 
resumed next mormng they had disappeared 

Tlus ens\ capture of Mjmg3an, i\lierc 6,000 picked troops are 
said to have been sent, practicall) decided the campaign , it uas 
afterwards ascertained that if the British had met with a check 
here the Burmese intended to hold out at Am and Sagaing, and 
compel the expeditionary force to undertake siege operations 
A gamson and a cml officer were left at tlus place 
Man} Burmese, uho had prcMouslj fled from the town, while 
it was in the hands of Thibaw’s troops, came in to welcome the 
British amval, and the Iicad hpongyt said the town had been an 
abode of misery while the Burmese soldiery i\erc there 

On the 20th November, Yandabo, the extreme limit of the 
advance of the British troops dunng the first Burmese war, was 
passed , and on that afternoon, near the village of Nagzun, the ICing’s 
State barge am\ed ivith a flag of truce, bringing cn\ojs to open 
negotiations for peace 

Coming on board without their shoes the envojs delnered a 
letter from the Burmese Prime Mimster to 
Peace overtures General Prendergast ’ Beginning naivelj 
with the statement that the Burmese Government were under the 
impression that the former fnendly conditions would still prevail 
and that they therefore could not believe that the British would make 
war agamst Upper Burma, the letter stated that the King of Burma 
was ready to grant all that was demanded in the ultimatum, that 
he desired the cessation of hostihties and oficred to enter into a treaty 
Under the instructions upon which he was acting. General Prender 
gast could only reply that no armistice could be granted, but that if 
King Thibaw surrendered himself, hw army, and his capital, and 
if the European residents m Mandalay were all foimd umnjured in 
life and propertj , the King’s life would be spared and his family 
respected A reply to tlus was demanded before 4 am, on the 
followmg mormng Meanwhile the fleet continued to advance, and 
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wns anchored for the night off the village of Kyauhtalon, about seven 
miles below Ava As no answer was forthcoming the fleet moved on at 
daybrcalv, and orders were issued for the attack on Ava About half 
past ten, when the proposed landing-place was m new, the State 
barge was seen putting out with a flag of truce The same envoys this 
time brought a telegram from the ICing conceding unconditionally 
all the demands made on the previous da^, ordermg the mmisters 
conducting the military operations at Sagamg and Ava not on any 
account to fire on the British, and directing them to keep all the 
troops quiet At Ava Fort some 8,000 troops, only about two thirds 
of whom were in possession of fire arms, the rest being armed with 
spears, swords, and ddhs, were collected to oppose the British 
advance General Prendergast insisted on this portion of the army 
laying down their arms, but the commander of the forces, who was 
semorin rank to either of the euaoys, refused to do so without a 
direct order from the King 

The fleet thereupon continued their advance up the nver and 
took up their positions for shclhng the forts This menceuvre caused 
some delay owing to the channel of the river being barred, and by 
the time all was ready for the attack the Royal Mandate had arrived 
and the Burmese General professed his readiness to surrender 
Most unfortunately only some 560 of the rifles were then obtained, 
for, as soon as the King’s orders for the surrender became known, 
large numbers of the soldiers went off in all directions before Bntish 
troops could be landed to ensure the disarmament of the whole force 
The forts at Sagamg and Thambajadamg on the nght bank of the 
nver aboa e A\ a bkewise surrendered without a blow, and were dis 
armed, though here again only about 400 nfles were collected From 
A\a fort twent} eight guns were earned off as trophies, while thirty 
tv, o V. ere destroy ed at Sagamg and fourteen at Thambayadaing 

The practical humanity of the proceedings at Ava is open to 
criticism, as though tlirce strong forts were captured and some 
thousands of soldiery were disbanded without a blow being 
stnick, yet tins very soldiery were thus turned loose, armed and 
unconquered, on the country, and undoubtedly became the back- 
bone of the dacoity by means of which large tracts of country 
^cro devastated aqd many valuable lives lost 
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Had troops, liowc\er, been landed, and operations under 
taken to ensure the surrender being made complete. General 
Prendergast vrould ha\e exceeded Ins instructions In tbese 
be was enjoined to a\ old all unnecessary conflict with the Burmese, 
bis sole object being tlie capture of blandalay and the King’s 
person , consequently to a\oid all chance of a conflict, the 
troops lay off Aaa, while the forts were being surrendered E\en 
tuallv one regiment landed in front of the fort on the left bank, 
to take o\er the arms uhich ucre laid doun, but meanwhile the 
Burmese garrisons were streaming off unmolested from the back 
of all three forts 

AYith the exception of the troops landed to complete the des 
truction of the forts, the fleet now proceeded to JIandalay , which 
was reached at 10 on the 28th No\ ember Crowds of 

Burmese watched the arn\al of the force from thebanls, and 
appeared only too pleased to obey the Royal Mandate that had 
been issued, prohibiting any opposition to the landing Informa 
tion "uas at once obtained that the King had been in lus palace 
up to nine o’ clod, and that the city was quiet 

The armal of the British force was immediately notified to 
the Prime Minister, and intimation gi\en 
Capture of Mandaiaj that in accordance With tlic terms of the 
previous day’s commumcation rcceiaed at A\a, the immediate surrtn 
dcr of the capital and the King was expected He was further inform 
ed that unless a reply wasreccncd by noon, the troops would land 
and he employed as circumstances might demand As it was 
not till after midday that tlic Kinxjbun M%ngi s reply waa receixed, 
the troops were landed at 1 30 r w 

The roy al city of Slandalay is situated about three or four miles to 
the east of the Irraw add^ , with which there is connection through the 
outer town along four mam roads (still known as A B C and D 
roads) running due east from the riacr The first bngade, under 
General Foord, marched by ‘ A” road, and secured the southern 
and eastern gates of the city Tne third brigade, under General 
Norman, marched along “ C ” road and secured the western and 
northern city gates, and the west and north gates of the palace 
enclosure The second brigade, under General Wlute, accompanied 
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hy Colonel Sladen, proceeded by “ C ’* road, entered tbe city by the 
south gate, and secured the south and east gates of the palaco 
enclosure 

At the five mam gateb of the city, from ^vhich bridges led 
over the broad moat surrounding the city wall, the guards were 
disarmed and allowed to return to their homes, being replaced bj 
British and Native troops 

Knowing the road. Colonel Sladcn proceeded with guides ahead 
of the troops, to the palace enclosure, to meet the Pnme Mimster 
The Minister met him at the main entrance of the enclosure and 
asked him to aceompanj him alone into the King’s presence, and 
not on any account to let the troops enter Leaving a note for 
General Prendergast, asking that the troops should not be allowed 
inside the palace before again heanng from him, Colonel Sladen 
entered the Hlutdaw, or Great Council Chamber, and was shortly 
afterwards recened bj the King With very little preamble the 
King Buiiendered himself and his kingdom, and it was arranged 
that he should consider himself a prisoner, and formally surrender 
to General Prendergast on the following da}^ Colonel Sladen 

Kins Tbibiw surrenders the palace, and the Hampshire 

Kegimcnt, the 1st Madras Pioneers, and 
the Hazara Mountain Battery were left under the command of 
Bngadicr General White to guard the rojal enclosure for the night, 
the rest of tlic troops returning to the transports 

The following mormng General Prendergast proceeded to the 
palace and formallj received the sunender, and the King, accora 
panied by his two Queens and the Queen Mother, was escorted 
to the river hj Bngadicr General Norman The procession 
consisted of 23rd Madras Infantrj, leading, the 9-lst (Cinque 
Ports) Royal Artillery , then the King and his suite , while the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers dosed the rear Nothing amounting to a 
demonstration was made, and there was no attempt at a rescue, 
and at a quarter past si\ the King and his retinue were safely 
placed on board the steamer ThooreaJt The ThooreaJi left for 
Rangoon the next morning escorted hj two companies of the 
Liverpool Regiment under Colonel LeMesunor Without again 
putting lus foot on Burmese soil, Thibaw was transferred with his 
two Queens to an ocean steamer at Rangoon on 10th December, and 
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wis taken nd Madras to Katnagin fort on the Bombay coast, ■where 
he still remains a pnsoner of State The Queen Mother was sent to 
Ta\oy, in Lower Burma 

Thus, within three weeks of tlie declaration of war, the King 
was a pnsoner, Mandalay was m our hands, and we held the hne 
of mcr from Mandalay to our frontier That is to say the in- 
structions gi\en to the expedition had been carried out, and all that 
now remained for it was to maintain itself in its position till further 
orders were received 

The British casualties during the advance w ere — 

Killed 1 officer and 3 sepojs 

Drowned 2 European rani and file 

2 Native , , 

M ounded I officers 22 native rank and file 

No accurate estimate of the Burmese loss was possible, but 
it could onlj have been slight, and cannot ha\o exceeded 250 all 
told 



CHAPTER XIII 

SUBSEQUENT OPERATlOhS TO 31«r DECEIIBFR 18'?5 

Unfortunatel\ the success with which the campaign had been 
opened could not be followed up by decisive action Changes of 
mimstrj at home, ^ and the unsettled state of politics, preaented 
the Government from at once entenng into the subject and deciding 
the future of Upper Burma without delay, and consequently no 
defimte instructions could be issued Tlie most that the army of 
occupation could do was to secure its line of commumcation, and 
support whatcaer authority it could establish , this unfortunately was 
for the time restricted to the country in range of its nfies 

Then followed a period of great individual activity on the 
part of the troops, but no actual progress could be made, as their 
object avas merely to maintain themselves avhere they were 
They were numerically quite inadequate to invade or rather occupy 
the 140,000 square miles of country, comprised in the terntones 
recently goaerned by King Thibaw, cacn if they had been giaen 
such an objective, and consequently their efforts to establish order 
in their immediate aicimty were extremely local in effect, and 
beyond the range of their nfles the disorder avhich arose on the 
collapse of the goa emment fomented avithout restraint The success 
of the first cou'p completely paralysed all national resistance, 
and if it had been followed up at once by the occupation of the 
country and the re establishment of law and order, it seems probable 
that the third Burmese war avould have been, comparatia ely 
speaking, inexpensiac and bloodless As it was, except in the 
aery small strip of country occupied by our troops, adventurous 
Burmese had several months to cstabhsh their influence, orgamzo 

^ Tho feveral rnme Minuters were — Thu* m little o>er one jear three 

1 'larquisofSalisburj Conscr^atire Ministries were o^crthrown Hie'O 

Juno 24th 188ii erent^ together with elections and part^ 

2 Mr Gladstone Liberal February politics fully engrossed the attention of 

fith 1880 Got emment during this period 

3 Marquuof Salisbury Con.ervBtirc 

August 18SC 

( lOI ) 
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districts, ind spread far and 'wide the determination to resist all in 
terference on the part of the British By the time Mandalay was occu 
pied no local resistance was organized, and if the administration of the 
country had recommenced at once, ■well supported by force, it 
would have been impossible for local orgamzations to have assum 
ed the considerable proportions which tlicj did when allowed to 
remain unmolested from their acrj birth E\entually when the 
future administration was decided on in March 1886, various 
collateral circumstances preaented its being vigorously under- 
taken till the commencement of the cold weather of the same 
year During the time which thus elapsed trade was paralysed, 
the country was bemg devastated by dacoits, and the men who 
were to resist the enforcement of our rule were receiving a prac 
tical traimng in the of arms and in the application of those tac 
tics which rendered their gangs, at home in their native swamps 
and jungles, so unapproacliablc b) disciplined troops \\T:en 
the suppression of these disturbances was undertaken it not only 
entailed loss of valuable lives, but also vast expenditure The 
organizations against us bad remained unmolested for so long and 
had such a hold on the people that military measures alone could 
make head against them, and thousands of the pick of the man- 
hood of the count!) were killed before the resistance to authority 
could be overcome 

On the 1st December a proclamation was issued notifying 
ProcUmafons i.auad to th. Ivmg Thibaw’B surrender, dethronement, 
Burmc«e and deportation, and intimating that 

until the will of Her Majesty the Queen Empress was known, 
the civil and military administration of the country was vested 
in General Prendergast, who desired to carry on the gov ernment 
with the aid of such of the Ministers, Governors, and other officers 
of State, at present in office, as agreed to remain and perform 
loyal service to the British Gov emment This prov isional Mlutdaw, 
or Council of State, included two Mtngyi or Ministers of State, 
four Atwimciin or Privy Councillors, and seven Wundaul or Under 
Secretaries Special notification was made that the hpongyt, or 
religious body, would be protected, and allowed to carry on their 
religious duties unhindered, and that all religious buildings and 
their precincts would be preserved, while Buddhism would remain 
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the national religion and would be respected Provided they 
were quiet and peaceable, all were to remain unmolested , and 
were to be permitted to engage m tlieir national sports and to 
follow the customs of the country The Governors of district*’. 
]udges, tOTvn magistrates, village headmen, and the officers per 
forming miscellaneous mibtary police duties, were provisionally 
and temporarily retained on condition that they should faithfully 
discharge their duties under the orders of the British civil officers 
and should do their utmost to suppress crime, allay public 
anxiety, and pacify the towns and villages under their charge 
Dacoits, robbers, and vagrants were to be arrested and sent tc 
the British civil officer All the members of the Hlutdaw agreec 
to these terms, and were consequently retained in office 

The administration of the country being thus temporarily 
vested in the State Council of Burmese Ministers and Officials 
under the presidency of Colonel Sladen, and under the orders o: 
General Prendergast, their first act uas to proclaim a general dis 
irmament of the civil population None except Members ol 
Council and its staff were allowed to possess otlier arms than the 
common dc/i, in ordinary use for all domestic, agricultural, and 
forest purposes, unless they received special passes , the inhabit 
ants of Mandalay and its suburbs were called upon to deliver up 
at once any muskets, sv-oids, spears and the like in their posses 
Bion , any one found disobeying this order was to be seized, and 
■u ould be liable to be shot Many arms v\ ere gi\ on up, but nothing 
like all of them 

As soon as the Burmese realised that their old Government 
had etased to exist, disorder and dacoity prevailed everywhere m 
Mandalay and its suburbs , strong pickets had to be posted m and 
around it, and strong patrols were marched through the streets 
dunng the uhole night As this abnormal state of affairs m the 
city and suburbs subsided, patrols and reconnaissance were 
pushed out further from the city, and every effort was made tc 
secure quiet m the immediate neighbourhood 

The extension of the troops into fresh country during the 
bituntion of the FieU cnsuing months was not done so much 
Torcc ■witb a view to occupying more country 

as to improving their strategical position, though there can be no 
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doubt that by doing so their responsibilities were considerably 
increased , the a cry fact of establishing a post in a town or Milage 
placed a large number of Burmese of the surrounding country 
under our protection, and to them it was due that we should not 
only maintain a semblance of order amongst them themselves, 
but that we should keep off dacoits from outside For the force 
to maintain itsdf m its position it was only necessary to pre\ent 
anj dacoit moacincnt from assuming dangerous proportions, and 
to keep open the lines of communication , but its duty to the 
inhabitants of the country could not be left unperformed, and this 
BO enhanced the work which the troops were called on to perform 
that they were incessantly taking the field The strength of the 
posts established \aried from thirty and fiftj men in small connect 
ing posts to 250 and 300 men in the larger and more important ones 

Soon after the fall of Mandalay two columns w ere sent out to 
patrol and reconnoitre the country m the immediate Mcmit) of 
the capital, but owing to proMSion not liaMng been made for the 
evpeditionarj force to undertake land operations, not much in this 
way was possible at that time It will be remembered that, save 
for a coolie corps, 3,000 strong, the Eapeditionarj Force was 

entire!} without land transport , this 

DilTlculties of transport „ > „ „ii j. 

was a great clog on all operations 
undertaken Without transport not onl} could mo\ cable columns 
not be despatched, but posts, if established, could not be supplied 
with proMsions The coolie transport was tried with the columns 
detailed to patrol the neighbourhood of Mandala} earl) in Decern 
ber, and it failed completcl} In equipping a column rationed 
for seven days four coolies were required to carr} the rations, 
etc , of e\erv five coolies required by the troops On the march 
the narrowness of the paths necessitated the advance being made 
in single file In December the paths were very mudd}, and the 
coohes, who numbered three times the fighting strength of the 
columns equipped for sev cn days, straggled out so much that it 
became impossible to 1 ecp up communications between the 
front and rear of the force It was also impossible to adequatclv 
escort and protect the coolies in the dose countrv , where the} 
were liable to bo ambuscaded at any minute To do this the 
whole of the fighting force would have had to be extended at 
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intervals along the line Some of the coolies too, especially those 
from the Madras Presidency, were old and feehle, and quite 
unable to carry the light loads to which they were detailed 

The Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster General of the 
Field Force says in a report — 

A coolie’s nominal load is 40 lbs but when carrying a blanket, and 
saj seven dajs’ rations for bimseH, his transport powers are practically 
exhausted and m any case there is alwajs mcon\enience m dividing baggage 
into the necessary small loads Besides this, when m large numbers they are 
liable to spread epidemic diseases and their samtation and discipline are alike 
troublesome The above objections arc mimnused or disappear when coolies 
arc worked h^v stages exchanging loads at each stage, as during tho Ashanti 
Expedition, 1873 74 

The experience gained by the first moveable columns showed 
that a great reduction m the scale of baggage was practicable, 
and that for future operations, it was imperative that columns 
should not be cntirel) dependent on coolie transport, to this end 
it was ncccssarj that every effort should be made to obtain and 
equip pack animals During December some 100 royal elephants 
and 300 ponies from the Manipur Cavalr) m Mandalay were 
brought into the Transport Department of the Field Force, but 
of these half the elephants were without mahouts or only half 
trained, and hall of the ponies were unserviceable In addition 
to these, ponies were purchased in Upper and Lower Burma as 
fast as thc> were brought in 

Tho Expcditionarj Force in its equipment being devoid of 
animal transport, it was also devoid of gear, so gunn} cloth pads 
were made for the elephants, and the ponies’ bad s were covered 
with a rough gear on the same principle as that used m the 
Punjab Inefiicient as it was, this improvised transport u as found 
to be a great boon, and enabled moveable columns to march 
unencumbered with coolies 

On the 10th December the Head Quarters of the Burma 
Field 1 orcc were established lu the palace , and on the 15th Mr 
Bernard, Chief Commissioner of British Burma arrived with a 
small staff from Rangoon in order to concert administrativ e 
measures till the final pohej of the British Government could 
bo declared 
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Field hospitals irere established and the sick were despatch- 
ed to the base hospital at Thayetmyo 

During the advance up the river there had been a slight 
outbreak of cholera as follows — 

European Troops 6 cases, 3 fatal 

Native Troops 33 „ 6 „ 

Followers 14 „ 6 „ 

Otherwise the health of the troops was good 

The cholera epidemic lasted till the beginning of January , 
the total number of cases which occurred is shown below — 



Number attacked 

Number died 

British Troops 

36 

28 or 1 m 1 25 attacked 

Native Troops 

115 

49 or 1 m 2 85 „ 

Followers 

121 

77 or 1 m 1 67 

Total 

271 
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Throughout the whole of December armed parties were scour 
ing the country round Mandalav in search of Thibaw’s disbanded 
soldiery and of men in possession of arms , moveable columns 
were operating against the bands of dacoits, often large in number, 
formed of the runaway troops , while the garrisons left at Jlinhla, 
Pagan, Myingyan, Ava, and Sagaing were all busily engaged m 
operatmg against the dacoits infesting these districts, and in en 
deavouTing to assist the ci\il officers left at the three first named 
stations m introducing law and order The military situation 
remained unchanged There was no organized resistance to 
authority, but bands of dacoits oaerran the country in all direc 
tions The telegraph line to the frontier was constantly m 
terfered with, and the wires cut agaiu as soon as repaired 

In the middle of December General Prendergast received in 
formation that the Chinese were massing troops on their frontier, 
with a view to the seizure of Bhamo He accordingly decided to 
occupy Bhamo immediately, and embarked with a force of 1,000 

You V Z 
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men for that place on the ISth December, occupying Shwebo, a 
town of great political importance, en route 

The expedition was composed as 

The Bhamo Expedition ... * 

follows — 

Steamship Piilu, with two fiats —Field Force Head Quarters, Nava! 

Brigade, Turquoise detachment and 37 Mounted Infantry 
Steamship Kah hyoo — Field Force Head Quarters and gun barge 
Steamship PaUovr, with two flats — ^Bngadicr Genera! Norman, , 
and StaC, half Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Hazara Moun 
tain Battery, 290 coolies, six mortars, with detachment of 
thirty oiBcers and sixty gunners, 4-lst North Irish Division, 
Royal Artillery (half Battery) 

Steamship OIpXo with two flats — Head Quarters and half Battahon, 
25th Madras Infantry, one Company Bengal Sappers, Commis 
sanat Ordnance Stores and 335 coolies 
Steamship Colonel Fytchc, with two flats — Hospital and fifty coolie? 
Steamship Ananda —Survey party under Commander Carpenter, 
Royal Navy 

Paddle launch Peju') _ » . . 

steam launch Berfcj detachment 

The distance from JIandalay to Bhamo by nver is 250 miles, 
and in the low water season the navigation is very difficult The 
country on both banks of the Irrawaddy was said to be in a state 
of anarchy The \cssels employed for the expedition were such as 
drew less than two and a half feet of water 

The advance was conducted the same way as was the advance on 
Mandala) No opposition was met with, and on the 28ti Deceoi 
ber Bhamo was occupied, and the whole of the Irrawaddy from 
north to south of Upper Burma was now in the hands of the Fntish 
Although an important emponumof trade with Yunnan, Bhamo 
was onij n small town of about 5,000 inhabitants No Chinese 
troops were found m the \icimty, except the usual small garnson 
at Tcngjaieh bejond the frontier, and there appeared no reason to 
anticipate hostile operations on the part of the Chinese 

Alter being about a week, at Bhamo, General Prendergast, 
returned to Mandalaa, leaamg Bngndier General Norman bclund, 
in charge of a strong force, and also a civil officer to oragmzo 
adramistration with the help of the mihtary 
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This occupation of Bhamo was an operation of considerable 
importance, as it not only completed the execution of the original 
scheme, by which we became masters of the situation in Upper 
Burma, but it also brought us in contact with the Chmese Empire 
The boundary between Upper Burma and China lies about fifty 
miles from Bhamo to the north cast 

The possession of Bhamo has always been rather coveted by 
the Chinese, as it would give them a foot- 
Distortanccs at Bhamo by jQfr on thc Iirawaddv It has been 

the Chinese ° , , , , 

captured and recaptured by thc Chinese 
and Burmese m their several wars, but the Chinese permanent 
boundary has never been placed south of it Recently there had 
been a so called Chinese occupation of Bhamo, but on enquiry it 
was found that the Viceroy of Yunnan and his subordinates bad 
nothmg to do with it , that it was purely a local disturbance un- 
backed by any Chinese official authontv It came about thus— 
when the place was attacked by Kachm marauders from the sur 
roimdmg hills, the Burmese Governor employed a number of Chinese 
to defend the town , they were promised a certain sum for their 
services, and when the} did not recene it these Chinese collected 
some of their fnends and looted and burned the whole place 
It will bo seen from the chapter on the Settlement of the 
Claims of the Chmese Government o\cr Burma ^ that the Chinese 
were very anxious for Bhamo to be handed over to them, 
but they were unable to support their claim on any substantial 
grounds Bhamo was occupied before these negotiations had arrived 
at an. advanced stage, and considerable uneasiness was felt in Yun 
nan as to thc upshot of thc Burmese war It appears that shortly 
after the first occupation of Bhamo by General Prendergast, Cliinesc 
troops to the extent of some 2,600 under Brigadier Generals Ting 
and Chu were concentrated on tbcir frontier They were employed 
m putting the frontier m a state of defence and intriguing with thc 
neighbouring hill tnbos to secure their hostihty to the British It 
IS obser\ able that the Chinese confined themseh es to defensive pre- 
cautions, and committed no aggressi\e acts of hostility, while on 
our side all acts wljich might tend to bring us in contact with the 
Chinese were carefuUy avoided The Bhamo garrison and the troops 
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in the command, as well as the Political Officers, hmited their actions 
to establishing themselves m the selected locahties Between Bhamo 
and the Chinese Frontier the hills are inhabited by independent 
tribes of Kachins who are marauders by nature and inchnation, and, 
except as marauders, they gave little or no trouble so long as their 
autonomy was respected To the west and north west arc Shan 
States and with these negotiations were undertaken, from which it 
soon became mamfest that the most influential ruler, the AVuntho 
Saiihua, would resent any interference on our part, and was in 
danger of becoming activdy hostile For the present, however, all 
conflict with these tnbes was avoided and all negotiations with the 
Cbmese were carried on in a friendly spirit 

About the 19th December an expedition was sent up the 
Chindwm river, whence news had been received of the murder of 
three of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation’s employes 
This force was ordered to join hands with another column operating 


from Manipur 

The lawlessness and disorder prevailing m Upper Burma had 
^ meanwhile communicated itself partially 

Uatbieolu a Low«r Borma , . _ -r j 

to Lower Burma In the Shwegyin dis 
tnct the Mayan Kyaung Hpongyt, a Shan priest, raised a following 
of about 600 men Troops from Rangoon and Toungoo managed 
to scatter this httle force, but it was long before the smaller bands 
thus raised were completely suppressed and the priest captured 
AVhen Mandalay fell mto our hands a Prize Committee was 


appointed to collect money, valuables, 
and other property of the King and 
the late Government The cash and the amount realised hy 
sale of properties amounted to some nine lakhs * General 
Prendcigast applied that this sum might ho distnbutcd to the 
troops as prize money, and his application was strongly recom 
mended to Go\ernmcntby the Commander in Chief As Mandalay 
was not captured bj assault, but had been taken over by General 
Prendergast wnth the goaernment of the country, it was ruled 
that the royal moncj and properties belonged to the rc\cnuo 
of the country and, as such, could not bo distributed amongst the 
troops of the expedition Consequently, a grant of money was 


* Of this nino Ukha eight Lkhs were from the palico property 
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made by Government to be distnbuted ns a gratuity^ amongst the 
troops m lieu of prize money , and the treasure and property which 
was taken possession of on the advance to and occupation of 
Mandalay v.'xs ordered to be handed over to the civil authorities, to 
be credited to the State m the usual manner 

The following is a return of the ordnance captured by the 
ExpeditiOhary Force — 
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The distribution of the Expeditionary Eorce on the 28th Decern 
ber 1886 was as follows — 

At Bhamo 

Head Quarters 

rS S Pulxt 

Naval Brigade S S Ananda ^TtirquoiSe and Bacchante de 
LS S Pegu J tacbments 
Half Battery, 4-lst North Ineh Division Eoyal Artillery 
Thirty 80 V en Mounted Infantry 
Half Battahon, Royal Welsh Fusihers (Head Quarters) 

Hazara Mountain Battery 
One company, Bengal Sappers 

Half Battalion, 25th Madras Infantry (Head Quarters) 

At Mandalay 

2- let Royal Artillery (en route to Rangoon) 

O-let Cmciue Port, Rojal Artillery (ono division to Mingyan, Pagan, 
Itlinhla, and back) 

3- l8t Scottish Division Royal Artillery 

One half of 4-l6t North Inah Division, Royal Artillery 
Two companies, Royal Welsh Pusihers (two companies at 
Shwebo ) 

Hampshire Regiment (2 officers and 100 men at Sagaih , 1 officer 
and CO men to the Chindwin nver , 1 officer ond CO men to 
Myingyan, Pagan, Minbla, and back) 

2nd Madras Light Cavalry, 70 sabres (1 officer and CO sabres to 
Myingyan, Pagan Minhla, and back 1 officer and 30 sabres 
to Singu and back) 

Three compames Madras Sappers and Miners 
1st Madras Pioneers (I officer ond CO men to Myingyan, Pagan, 
Minhla and back] 

12th Madras Infantry 

2l8t Madras Infantry (1 officer and 100 men telegraph escort to 
Minhla) 

23rd Madroa Light Infontry (1 officer and 100 men at Sagain , 2 
officers and GO men to Chmdwin river) 

2oth Madras Infantry half Battahon (at Amarapura) 

At Ava 

II M S Irtauaiiy with TToodlarh detachment 
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At Myingyon 

Steam latmcli KaiJiletn Tvith Tur^one detachment 

Two compames, Liverpool Regiment 

Two guns, Bombay Mountain Battery 

One company, Bengal Sappers 

Four compames, 11th Bengal Infantry 

At Mitihla 

Two compames, Liverpool Regiment 

Two guns Bombay Mountain Battery 

Six compames, 2nd Bengal Infantry (Head Quarters ) 

At Thayetmyo 
One company, 2nd Bengal Infantry 
At AUanmyo 
One company, 2nd Bengal In&ntry 

The onginal distribution of the Field Force m three brigades 
ceased to exist except m name immediately after the army reached 
Mandalay, as, owing to the nature of the operations undertaken 
and the paucity of the troops, detachments had to be detailed 
according to the most urgent requirements of the moment 

On the 28th December Brigadier General Foord was ordered 
back to India, as his brigade was completely broken up 



CHAPTER XIV 


DACOITS 

On the 1st January, 1SS6, on the advice of tie Chief Com 
missioner. Lord Dnfienn issned a proclamation to the effect that 
the temtOTies formerlv goTeined by King "Thibaw had become 
part of the British dominions, and trould, dunng Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, be administered by such officers ns the Viceroy might 
from time to time appomt 

The immediate objects of General Prendergast’s expedition had 
thus been thoroughlv and almost bloodlessly accomplished But it 
•was well knovm that this was merely the piehimnaTy towards the 
Ecnous work of pacification which had now to he faced and carried 
through The new temtorv that had just been incorporated into the 
Bntish dominions bad an area of about 140, OCK) miles, and a 
popul'ition estimated at about three and a half milbons A 
considerable part of this vast expanse was impenetrable jungle, 
and even in the least sparsely populated districts there were 
no roads or bndges During the mmy season the difficulties 
of commumcation were much mcrcased by the sudden rise of the 
TieB.nn>nch««t„ which mtCKCCted 

the country m all directions Large 
tracts of country often remamed under water for weeks at a time 
Though not a warlike race, the Burmese bad a traditional and hcrcdi 
tary love of desultory fighting, raiding, gang robbery, and the like , 
and their mordmate national vamt) preserved vivid recollections 
of the time when they were a conquering race, dnnng the Shan*', 
Kachms, and Assamese into the hills Milages had long standing 
feuds with other villages, and the gangs of robbers nuved up in 
these were recruited from time to lime by the young bloods 
from the callages concerned After a time such young men went 
back to their usual occupations, but those who liked the hard 
lawless life under a dacojt Voh could ca^^ily take to it permanent! v 
as partisans of one or other of the profe«sional bandits who were 
( 176 ) 
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usually in open revolt against the sovereign This had been the 
case under all the Burmese Kings, and King Thibaw had proved 
himself to be below the avenge of Burmese sovereigns m admin 
istrative capacity 

These various difficulties arising from the nature of the country, 
the character of the people, and the cvisting political situation, 
were rather increased than lessened bj the suddenness of Thibaw’s 
overthrow "When the plan of campaign, settled jears before in 
Simla, had been ''Iraost bloodies*?!^ carried out m a fortnight, it was 
foimd that the raw and imdisciplmed levies hastily called out to 
oppose our ad\auce, had dwsolved and spread therasches over the 
country in small lawless hands The \ cry case with which Mandalay 
was tal cn and the King deposed tended grcatlv to retard the work 
of permanent pacification Had there been an\ thing lil e a national 
armj, its overthrow nught ha\o cost much bloodshed at the outset , 
but once its opposition had been overcome, this would ha\e swept 
away the main difficulties and left a free stage for the introduction 
of a better organued sjstcm of administration, so that troops, 
treasure and time would cacntually have been saved 

Aware of these peculiar difficulties, conscious of the state 
of anarchy which existed under Ihibiw’s rule, and guided b\ the 
experiences gained in Pegu a genention before, the Govern 
ment of India quite understood the gray it} the situatirn 
and the magnitude of the task before tliem m undertiling the 
pacification of the new territories It wis tclt that tht necessary 
measures could onl) be satisfactorily concerted on ^hc spot m 
communication with those haying locd 1 nowkdgc and expe 
rience , hence the Viceroj and the Commander m Chief Sir F 
Roberts, took the earliest opportunity of proceeding to Burma 
in order to drayy up schemes for the future a Iministration of the 
country, and for the further imlitarj oper‘>tions still requisite 
before a stable form of goy eminent could be established 

Until further measures could be thus decided on, British cuil 
ofliccis supported bj troops, y\ero in command ot each ot tht fiye 
districts of Mandalay, Mjingjin, Pigau Minhli and P\iamana, 
and were worl mg m direct subordination to the Chief Com 
missioner and without refeicnce to the Illutthiu The cml and 
ordinary cninmal jurisdiction was m the hands of these ciy il officers., 
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Dsccpt where troops were stationed or were operating, when, 
the country being still under nuhtary occupation, the Pro\ost 
Marshal’s officers exercised some jurisdiction 

Outside of these fi\c districts the rest of the country was 
nominally go\ erned bj the Hlvtdaio or State Council, presided 
o\ cr by Colond Shden , but it was soon apparent that the 
authoritj of the Illutdaw had gone with the power which had 
formerly upheld it, that with the fall of Mandalay the machmerj 
01 the Burmese Goa ernment in the districts had collapsed, and 
that, though outwardlj the people were friendly, j et the members 
of the roj al f amilj , the official classes, and the disbanded soldiery 
were stronglj opposed to our rule and were doing all in their 
power to persuade the populace to resist us and prevent its cstab 
lishment In some places the ordinary local officials succeeded in 
enforcing partial order, but tbc countr> at large was in a state 
of anarchy and disorganization 

It must be borne in mind that the Goa ernment of the countrj 
was at present onlj proa isional, as it had not been decided bj the 
British Government what policy to pursue avith regard to the 
future administration The Evpeditionar} Force nas totally 
inadequate to occupy the whole countrj, and there n ere onlj fiao 
ciail officers, avho at best could onl} deal with their districts as 
far as the troops could co operate oaiththem Our onn action of 
forcibly tal mg awaa the King and of breaking up lus arraj of 
itself completcl) undermined the poucr of tlio IlUitduw , so that 
aihat actinllj occurred was a complete collapse of all central 
authoritj , and this could not be re asserted till an executive was 
ic established throughout the countr) 

When the local authorities found that thej a\ cre not support 
P ^ ed or controlled by any central author 

itj from Mnndalaj , thc> oitlicr com 
racnccd to rule their districts thcmselats or decamped and sought 
protection m the British stations As nas natural, there was 
considerable competition amongst these upstart rulers, and each 
one set about strengthening his position and extending his in 
fiucncc ns far as possible Professional dncoits uerc in great 
demand to form the nucleus of their bands, their usual r6le nOB 
to scud round orders to diflcrcnt aillages to proaido a certain 
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number of guns ind a cert'iin number of men who were to 
rcndez^ous at a named spot This order was generally accom- 
panied by a demand for monca The men thus collected were the 
dacoitbands, and tlio -villages that had refused to comply with 
the orders were taken as their objcctne It often happened that 
one dacoit holi, or leader, would summon a \illagc that had sup 
plied men or arms to another hoh , these occasions w ere constantly 
the prelude to a feud between the two bands It was -very rare 
that two neighbouring dacoit bands were on friendly terms with 
each other The light in which they regarded our troops was as 
opposition bands starting opposition holts in their districts 

These dacoit 6o7is exercised a complete terrorism The 
\illage that refused to help them, or the \illige that assisted 
any other band, whether British or Burme'^e, was burned and 
plundered on the first opportumtj , ind thc> maintained their 
authoritj against that of the British b\ exerting this terror 
ism on the countrv , rather thm b> fighting the troops A band 
of from 200 to 4,000 would collect with a certain object, and 
when attacked bv a few of our tioops the) would melt away, 
thej had little or no intention ot fighting us Ifthcj were lucky 
ind killed one or two soldiers then pre.,tige increased , if they 
were unluck) and lost sevcril men, those men were considered 
fools for not getting out of the w of the soldiers, and the 
remainder re assembled again when summoned, not the least 
demoralised Of course the a illagcrs themseh es would give us 
no assistance as a rule, 1st, because the) dare not, 2nd, because 
the bands opposed to us were composed of themseh cs, their 
friends, and relations, 3rd, because the) had no particular wish to 
bend of their leader, who generally ruled with discretion and 
moderation where he was supported and not thwarted It 
was found, too, that assistance could not with justice be even 
accepted if proffered by aillagers who did not live within easy 
striking distance of an established military post, as, unless sub 
Ecciucntl) protected, the) were at the mere) of the dacoits 

The general procedure of a band of dacoits is to approach 
the -village to be dicoited soon after 
Cneral procedure of , they commence firing oH their 

guns when they get close , if the people bolt, they ransack the 
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Village and tlien burn it , if their shots arc rephed to, thej either 
make off, or set the Mlhge on fire bj throwing disks of burning 
oiled rope on to the houses , the people then seize their valuables 
to make off with them and arc looted by the dacoits as they go 
Dacoits do not, as a rule, attack villagers whom they find alert 
or awake, hence the custom holds in villages of, from lime to time 
during the night, firing off guns in the air , when there is any 
disturbance in a village at night all the inhabitants rattle the 
bamboos of their houses to show they arc awake Every village 
surrounds itself with impenetrable hedges of prickly pear or with 
matted rows of dry brambles and thorns, winch arc not negotiable 
by assault, and behind which look out crov’s nests arc placed 
at intcn als Any Milage that was thriMng or worth dacoiting 
could be told at once b\ the ipptaraiKe of its defences, but this 
was no guide to British troops as to its politics, since for a long 
time the most thnaing Milages were the headquarters of the 
different gmgs of dacoits As regards the atrocities committed b) 
the dacoits, there were manj instances of the most barbarous and 
inhuman practices, but these were exceptional cases for the 
extortion of cvndoncc or to find nhcre treasure uas buried, on 
these occasions thej spared neither age nor sox Occasional!) men 
were crucified abac, but there was cwdence to show that m the 


majorit) of cases the MCtim of crucifixion was killed first 

The Burmese as a race and individuallj ha\o the deepest 
„ . , , . . admiration and alfeclion for a 1 mg, and 

rretcmlcri T»i h Ihe cli'*oit>i , , , ,, , i 

any dacoit who could either establish his 
claims to being called a lung, or could obtain a pnnee of the 
rojnl blood cither to maintam as a puppet )nng of his district, 
or who would accept his allegiance, thereb) grcatlj enhanced 
his power Consequent!), the 6ur\i\ors of the palace massacres 
of 1878 were in great demand, and when found were immediate!) 


appropriated by the dacoit hohs In the bands headed b) these 
princes all the court ceremon) was inamtamcd, mimstcrs were ap 
pointed, * ro)al orders’ were issued according to Burmese custom, 


scratched on palm\ra Iciacs ind prod iraations were promulgated 
stamped with the ro)al pcacocl seal, the houses the princes Jived 
in were called palaces and llicir dacoit bands called ‘ro)ol 
armies * 
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It ^vnB found that operations carried on against bands of dacoits 
FTiwnenco of (lie country n? wcreof no oviil unlcss tho dispersion of 
ft field of operations dacoits was followed up by the occupa 

tion of the district Tlic dacoit bands never stood up to fight our 
troops, and, consequently, were rarely defeated , they would disperse 
on tho approach of a column, and, as soon as it had passed by, they 
would assemble again Consequently, after the first few months, 
operations t\ ere only imdert aken by columns sent out from the various 
posts to disperse the gangs in their immediate neighbourhood It was 
necessary for the success of any expedition that its attack should 
partake of the nature of a surprise, the dacoits Ind wonderful 
means of obtaining information as to the moves and projected 
raoacments of troops, aud it happened oftener than not that a 
column sent to operate against a band found it already dispersed 
of Its own accord It w is fnntlcss searching for tho dacoits, because 
it was the \illagers tlicmschcs who had recently been under arms 
as such Unlcss a band was reached before it dispersed, it was 
quite impossible to operate against it or its component parts , 
Ui«u8i strength of coitimru and m a poi>«Jous OF Jtmgly district tho 
operating again t diicoit^ biggcst band would Completely melt away 
in twenty minutes For tlicse expeditions it was necessary to ha\o 
the columns as mobile and light as possible , pack transport was 
indispensable It was found that in the close country and on tho 
narroav paths, columns of over 200 men were cumbor'Jomc and 
unwieldy, and that 200 men were sufiicicnt for the work they had 
to do , consequently, it was \ery rare that a column exceeded that 
strength 

As tlie dacoits so rarely stood, and when attacked disappeared 
BO quickly, columns composed entirely of infantry operated at 
a great disad\antage They would Iia\ c to march for five or six 
hours, pushing on as fast as they could and making straight for the 
position, 1 now mg that if they rested for a moment they would lose 
touch with the dacoits at once lo follow them up for long was 
impossible, as they spread out in all directions, were lightly clad, 
fresh, and could generally keep out of sight m the jungles and 
\illagcs, eaen if infantry left their po«t8 unobscracd, any spies on 
tho waa could outstrip them and giac information of their 
approach Hence the unsatisfactory results of infantry engagements 
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c-walry and mounted infantrj, on the other hand, ^^ere able to 
surprise gangs of dacoits by their rapid movements, and when 
surprised thej could keep touch with them as the} fled 

As regards the unsuitabilitv of the country ^or caaalrj opera 
tions, this was in a great measure nullified bj the nature of the 
enemy and of the operations undertaken against them The posi 
tions in which dacoits made their temporary stands u ere so selected 
and arranged that escape from them was m no way obstructed , 
the} only prepared those sides for defence from which the) ex 
pected an attacl Being threatened with a turning movement, the) 
at once withdrew It thus happened that an) position which mount 
cd men could approach was not tenable as a position against them 
The only positions unassailable by ca\alry were those m dense 
jungle or among the hills and that on)) because thc^ ucrc un 
approachable 

The dacoits had no drill, and m retreat, as a fighting bod), 
their disorganization was complete Hence from the commence 
inent a ca\alr) action partoo? of the nature of the pursuit of a 
disorganized eneni), vnd is long as tuo or three mounted men 
could keep together the pursuit could be continued In Burma 
there are no horses and the ponies of tlic countr) average about 
12 hands 1 inch conscqucntl), the appearance of moii mounted on 
15 hand horses wis imposing, and when the dacoits had once felt 
their poucr of pursuit they li\cd m abject fear of them, the) 
talked of them as the “ great horse dcMls,” and, if pos**!]!^, they 
i\ould fl) long before the caaair) were close enough (200 \ards) 
to suffer from the cflcct of their fire 

The moral offcct of artillery was groat, but the range was 
gencrall) \qt} limited A gun brought into action against a band 
of dacoits vould often sa\c the mfantr) from attacking, hut uith 
the object of punisliing them this was a doubtful ad\antage 
During the winter the climate uas found to be furl) lioalth) 
except in special place** but the hard marching and exposure 
told heaMl) on the troops The nature of the operations to be 
undertaken demanded incessant forced marches and night marches, 
rarcl) of shorter duration than sc\cn liours, and often exceeding 
twcUe In the swamp) countr) acr\ short distances could ho 
covered m these times, and the fatigue was enormously enhanced by 
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the difficulties in getting the transport along It was rare for the 
garrison oi any post to remain inactive long , the dacoit hands 
were alwajs increasing and threatening, vnd, as soon as troops had 
rested from dispersing one band, they were taken out after another 


On seaeral occasions papeis and other proofs incnminating 
^ ^ the nunisters of the Hlutdaw were found 

The Hlutdmc and dicoit‘> 

in the dacoit camps , this was only natural, 
as a good deal of their power and income during tht es King’s 
reign was derued from the protection they afforded to some of 
the dacoit 6o/is Consequent! >, it was found that while these 
mimsters were ostensibly assisting the cml power at Mandalay, the 
dacoits in the districts were supported by their influence and 


supphed by them with all the latest information As these facts 
were discoaered it was con«;idcred necessary to deport successiaely 
the Texndah Mingyi, the Slmc Ulan Boh (Ca\alry Commander 
m Chief) and the Hlaxjthinatunmun (Admiral of the Fleet) 

Every effort was mad< to induce the dacoit hohs to come in 


to our officials, hut avith very limited success A few former district 
officials howe\ er tendered their allegiance, and were in nearly every 
instance re established in their former posts 

Though Upper Burma was now annexed to the British domm 
ions, it bad not yet been incorporated 
Orders in-’nmmM piooced With British India, hence Indian codcs 
did not apply The cml officers were 
instructed, howe\pr, to pioceed m criminal cases on the lines 


of the Indian codes, except that dacoity or gang robbery roight 
he punishable with death, that flogging was to be admmister 
ed in place oi imprisonment on petty offenders phy sically fit to under 
go such punishment, and that no appeal lay from criminal sentences 
Rebels m arms captured on the field were hable to be shot, but the 
death penalty avus not to he enforced by civil officers without a 
proper trial 
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OPF^iTIO^S FHOM IST JA^VAItY TO 3\ST MARCH 1880 

During January, Fcbruar}, anti March, frequent small engage 
ments \\\ih. dacoita Occurred, a brief account of which tv ill now be 
given 

During Januarj posts were formed at Tigyaing on the Ina 
waddy, below Katha, at Ava (Sagain Fort), and at M)otha, and 
the following expeditions took place 7th to J3th — To 3fadaya, 
Kangyi, etc , by columns under command of Captain Dorward, 
R E , Lieutenant Colonel Budgen, R a , and Major Collins, 2nd 
Hants Regiment From Jfandalaj a column proceeded to Zibingyi 
to rescue, if possible, a European who had fallen into the hands 
of the Mmzaing Prince’s adherents The expetbtion failed m its 
object, but found at ZibingM the dead body of the European, 
who had c\identl} been murdered shortl) before the arn\al of 
the force, and dispersed the gang which liad committed the murder 
Gth to l5th~Marcli of Lieutenant Kcarj, 1st Pioneers, with a 
small force of infantry from Myingjan to Mandalnj, repairing the 
telegraph uirc 25th — Return of Major AVarner’s column to 

^^andnla} from K) aid se, where the} had four skirmishes with 
the insurgents 28tli — Return to Mandala} of Chindwan rner 
expedition, which had left Mandnlaj on the 17tli ultimo This 
expedition reached Kindat on the 4th Jnnuar}, when it found that 
the Europcniis for whose protection it had been sent wore safe 
The folloviing afTairs also occurred during the month 2nd Januaiy — 
Aflair With dacoits at Njaungu near Pagan Lieutenant 
O’ Jleara, r f , wounded 9th — Attack on ofTiccrs at Sagamg wherem 
Surgeon Ileatli lost liis life. Lieutenant Armstrong, 2jid Hants 
Regiment, who was dnngcrouslj wounded, subsequent!} d}ing of 
hi3 wounds on 29tb 10th — Affair at Obu near Sagamg, when a 

mixed force under Lieutenant Colonel Gordon, 23rd Madras Light 
Infantry, attacked and dispersed a gang of dacoita 11th — Affair 
( 164 ) 
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at Kyauktalon, where Captain Hewson, E A , and several pas 
sengers from two steamers landed and protected the village from 
attack by a band of dacoits 12tli — Action at Kandu, twenty miles 
south of Shwebo, between a force from Shwebo, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Simpson and some of the Pnnee Maung Hmat’s 
adherents, who were defeated and dispersed 16th — Affair near 
Paean between a detachment under Afajor Stead, llth Bengal In- 
fantry, and some dacoits 19th — Slnrmish near Myotha between 
party under Captain Macdonald, 2nd Hants Eegiment, and dacoits 
26th — Affair on Mu ri\cr at Milage of Nyaunggam about eighteen 
miles west of Shwebo, in which Major "Williamson, Royal Welsh 
Pusiliers, attacked and dispersed a large party of the followers 
of Pnnee Maung Hmat and Hla u, lalhng fifty three of their number 
He was subsequent!} attacked on the same day at his camp in the 
village of Seaim close b}, but drove off the enemy, who disappeared, 
leaving a brass gun some standards, and many arms and spears 
20th— Skirmish at Myotha , dacoits dispersed by a party under 
Captain Preston who hlled five of their number and captured two 
golden umbrellas and se\eral pngals and muskets 

At the end of Januar} the state of the province was briefly as 
State of tho province m follows The districts of Minhla, Pagan, 
January 1880 M}mg>an, and Pyinmana, admimstered 

b} British civil officers, were fairl} quiet In Bhamo and its neigh 
bourhood the countr} was quiet Mandalay town and city was 
quiet , but in the distncts round about Mandala} , which were still 
managed b} the Hluidaw, presided o\ er by the Chief Pohtical Officer, 
the countr} was much disturbed, and no progress had been made in 
pacification be} ond the range of the nfles of the troops 

During February posts were formed at Alon on the Chmdwm, 
at Iv}aukst, and at Yankintaung while on the Eastern Frontier 
Colonel Dicl en advanced from Pyinmana on the 13th, occupying 
kamethin without opposition on the 18th, and estabhshmg a chain 
of road posts between the above specified places 

The following affairs took place m different parts of the country 
On the 1st Februat} Colonel Johnstone, Pohtical Agent, Mampur, 
attacked and routed rebels at Pottah, twenty miles from Mampur 
On the 2nd, Major Williamson, Eo}alMelsh Fusihers, commandmg 
at Shwebo, attacked Tabaing, a wMled town thirty miles from that 

Vou \ 2 g 
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OPERiTlOSS FliOil 1ST JA^V iRY TO BIST MARCH 18SG 

During Jamnrj, Febrinr}, inti Mircli, frequent small engage 
ments with dicoits uccurred, i brief account of winch uill now be 
gi\ en 

Dunng January posts were formed at Tigyaing on the lira 
waddy, below Katha at Ava (Sagam Fort), and at Mj otha, and 
the following expeditions took place 7th to 13th — To Madaja, 
Kangyi, etc , by columns under command of Captain Dorward, 
EE, Lieutenant Colonel Budgen, ea, and Major Collins, 2nd 
Hants Regiment From Sfandala} a column proceeded to Zibingyi 
to rescue, if possible, i European who lind fallen into the hands 
of the Minzaing Prince’s adherents The expedition failed m its 
object, but found at Zibingja the dead bod} of the European, 
who had c\ideatl} been murdered shortl} before the arn\al of 
the force, and dispersed the gang which had committed the murder 
6th to 15th— March of Lieutenant Kear}, Ist Pioneers, with a 
small force of infantry from Myingyan to Mandalay, repairing the 
telegraph ware 25th — Return of Major "Warner’s column to 

Mandalay from Kyaukse, where the} had four skirmishes with 
the insurgents 28th— Return to Mandala} of Clundwin nver 
expedition, which had left Mandala} on the 17th ultimo This 
expedition reached Kindat on the 4tli January, when it found that 
the Europeans for whose protection it had been sent were safe 
The following affairs also occurred dunng the month 2nd January — 
Affair with dacoits at Njaungu near Pagan Lieutenant 
0 Meara, p e , wounded 9th — Attack on officers at Sagaing wherem 
Surgeon Heath lost his life, lacutenant Armstrong, 2nd Hants 
Regiment, who was dangerously wounded, subsequently dying of 
his wounds on 29th 10th — Affair at Obu near Sagaing, when a 
mixed force under Lieutenant Colonel Gordon, 23rd Madras Light 
Infantry, attacked and dispersed a gang of dacoits 11 th— Affair 
( 184 } 
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at Kyaulvt^ilon, ■whore C'lptam Hewson, R A , and several pas 
sengers from t'wo steamers landed and protected the village from 
attack by a band of dacoits 12th — Action at Kandu, twenty miles 
south of Shwebo, between a force from Shwebo, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Simpson, and some of the Pnnee Maung Hmat’s 
adherent^ who were defeated and dispersed 16th — Affair near 
Pagan between a detachment under Major Stead, 11th Bengal In 
fantry, and some dacoits 19th — Skirmish near Myotha between 

party under Captain Macdonald, 2nd Hants Regiment, and dacoits 
26th — Affair on Mu ri\er at "village of Nyaiinggam about eighteen 
miles 'West of Shwebo, in which Major Williamson, Royal Welsh 
Pusiliers, attacked and dispersed a large patty of the followers 
of Pnnee Maung Hmat and Hla ii, lolhng fifty three of their number 
He was subsequently attacked on the same day at his camp in the 
village of Seaim close bj , but drove off the enemj , who disappeared, 
lea'ving a bra«s gun, some standards, and many arms and spears 
29tli — Skirmish at Myotha, dacoits dispersed by a party under 
Captain Preston, who knllod five of tlieir number and captured two 
golden umbrellas and several pngals and muskets 

At the end of Januarj the state of the province was briefly as 
State of the province m follows The distncts of Minhla, Pagan, 
januarr 1886 Mjingjan, and Pymmana, administered 

by Bntish civil officers, were fairlj qmet In Bhamo and its neigh 
bourhood the country was quiet Mandalay town and city was 
qmet , but m the districts round about Mandalay, which were still 
managed by the Illuldaiv, presided over b} the Chief Political Officer, 
the countr) was much disturbed, and no progress had been made m 
pacification bejond the range of the rifles of the troops 

During February posts were formed at Alon on the Chindwin, 
at Kjaukso, and at Yankintaung while on the Eastern Frontier 
Colonel Did en advanced from Ppnmana on the 13th, occupying 
Yamethin vMthout opposition on the 18th, and estabhshmg a chain 
of road posts between the above specified places 

The following affairs tool place in different parts of the country 
On the 1st Februarj Colonel Johnstone, Pohtical Agent, Mnmpur, 
attacl ed and routed rebels at Pottah, twenty miles from Manipur 
On the 2nd, Major M illiamson, RojalM elsh Fiisihers, commandmg 
at Shwebo, attacked Tabamg, a walled town thirty miles from that 
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place, lield by l^IaunR Hmat 'ind the dacoit leader Hla u Enemy 
driven out and harracl s or huts capable oi containing 2,000 men 
burned, enemy’s loss not ascertained On the 3rd, Captam Mac 
donald, 2nd Hants Regiment, commanding Ava post, had a skir- 
mish mth dacoits at Tada u seven miles south east of Ava , 
four of the enemy killed 8th — Movoahlc column under Major 
Aitlan, n a , proceeded from Mandalay to Tliabcngaing and Tada u, 
two dacoit villages, both of which were burned On the 13th, Lieu 
tenant Bobbie and si-\.ty sepoys of the 26th Madras Infantry repulsed 
attack of 200 dacoits on Taungdwinpyi, kilhng tvelvc and wound 
ing thirty On the 19th, Captam Macdonald, 2nd Hants Regiment, 
commanding the outposts at A\a, dispersed a gang of dacoits, lalhng 
81 V and capturing s(\cral pnsoners, and recovering some stolen 
property 19th and 20th — Major ^Y imcr, 2nd Madras Lancers, 
at Kyaukso, attacl cd and dispersed the followers of the Minzamg 
Pnnee at Ywakainggyi, Yewim, and Hanbynnbo, IvjlUng and wound 
ing sivty mno of the encm> and capturing fi\c guns The Minzaing 
Pnnee escaped to Kinh On the 19th, Lieutenants Fendall, b a , and 
Bobbie, 26th Jladras Infantry, from Taungdwingyi, attacked and 
destroyed the dacoit villages of Talopbm anti Magyigon, dispersing 
bands of dacoits found at each , enemy's loss — fifteen lolled On 
the 20th they burned o more villages for harbouring dacoits, and 
returned to Taungduingyi on the 21st On the 10th to the 22nd a 
reconnaissance was pushed from Bhamo to Sinbo and the party 

returned, having gamed much \aluablc information, without opposi 

tion On the 23rd there was a sKirmish with some dacoits between 
Taungtha and "Welaung m the Myingyan district On the 25th, 
Popa \illdge, a haunt of dacoits, was destroyed bv a party under 
Lieutenant feetou, 2nd Luerpool Regiment, twenty five of the enemy 
being killed and thirty wounded On the 27th, a column under 
Major Symons, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster Gen 
cral, scoured tht north and west of Sagaing district and destroyed 
t e lead quarters of the dacoits at Sadaung ind Ky ameugyi, reco\ cr 
mg some stolen property On the -amc dav Lieutenant Colonel 
erson, 3rd Midras Ligkt Infantry, with a small force from 
amet in, dispersed a gathering of rebels under U Paung and other 
chiefs On the 28th Lieutenant Seton of the 2nd Liverpool Regi 
men a a further skirmish with dacoits at Sagy m near Popa, and 
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ontte sime day Major Stead, 11th Bengal Infantry, attached and 
routed a large body of rebel followers of the Mmzamg Puncc at 
Taungthamyo The enemy fell bach to a position on the Natogyi 
road and joined a gang of dacoits m a walled pagoda, out of which 
they were turned by the bayonet, enemy’s loss — seven lalled and 
many wounded 

Dunng Slarch 1886 posts were estabhshed at Mahlamg, Minthe, 
and Hlaingdet, and the following expeditions were earned out — 

11th, reconnaissance by a detachment of 2nd Bngade from 
Bhamo to Sinbo and Mogaung No opposition was made to the 
advance of the party, and some valuable information was obtained 
8th, Slajor Bradshaw, 2nd Somerset Light Infantry, with a mixed 
force from Yamethin, attached and drove about 500 rebels out 
of Engyingan, a village about seven miles north west of Yamethin , 
enemy’s loss — about forty lalled and wounded On the 10th and 
11th Major Warner, 2nd Madras Lancers, dispersed two dacoit 
bands in neighbourhood of Kyaukse, killing and wounding about 
twelve of the enemy On the 11th Lieutenant Armitage, 2nd 
Liverpool Regiment, with a party from Natogyi, surprised at Palau 
gon village a party of rebels, beaded by a chief who had been wound 
cd in a recent fight with Major Stead’s column on the 28th ultimo 
The gang made a stand while their leader escaped, and then retired, 
leavmg ten hilled and a number of carts and cattle On the 14th 
Lieutenant Fendall, v a , with two guns, 3-1, Southern Division, 
R A , fifty SIX nfles, Royal Scots Fusiliers, and fift} two rifles, 2Gth 
Madras Infantry, marched from Taungdwingyi through Yaungbinwet 
to Yamethin, which place he reached on 22nd, and after accompany 
mg a reconnaissance under Lieutenant Colonel Anderson, 3rd Madras 
Light Infantry, from Yamethin to Yanaung, returned to Taung- 
dwingyi, reaching that place on the 5th April On the 18tli the 
cav alrj of Colonel LeSIcssuner s force surpnsed and cut up a body 
of 400 rebels under the Kym mj in damg Pnnee close to \ mdau m} o 
on the Mahlamg-lametlun roid — si\t^ oi thi. were 1 illtd, 

twenty wounded and thirteen tikeu prisoners On the lOtliLieu 
tenant Colonel Ommane) , 11th Benj,al Inlantr} pur&ucd daeuits. who 
had burned Zigit near Pigin, killing t rte and t ikUo o \ prisouera 
and two guns On the Jlst Captain Birnet, r e , m eoinmaud ol 
a party from Mandalay, had a skirmi&h with dieoita at ixnetlpm 

- b _ 
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Village on an island north of Sheinmaga , enemy’s loss one Icilled 
and fifteen prisoners On the same daj Colonel Dicken attacked and 
dispersed a part} of rebels under the e\ Leiiun of Pyinmana at 
ICinywa, nine miks east of Thanegon, and subsequent!} burned 
Kinywa On the 22nd Lieutenant Dobbic, 20th Hladras Infantr}, 
left Taiingdwingyi with a small force of thirtj rifles, Royal Scots 
Rusihers, and forty three nfles, 26th Madras Infantr}, and after 
visiting Tabingon, Kalashm, and Thugyaung, surprised a body of 
dacoits at Magyigon, who immediately dispersed and escaped to thick 
]ungle , enemy’s loss — three killed and two wounded, six prisoners 
Magyigon was searched, and, as it was clear that the village was 
a haunt of dacoits, it was destroyed The column returned to 
Taungdwingyi on the 2nd April On the 24th Major Brtddon, 2nd 
Hants Regiment, commanding at Sagaing, attaeked and dispersed 
some 600 dacoits who had taken up a position m pagodas near the 
village of Yetlut, 1 dUng about eighteen of their number During 
this month preparations were made for storing Comraissanotsupphes 
at all posts m Upper Burma for the consumption of the troops 
during the rainy season, when the roads arc almost impassable 

On the 15th February His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied 
Peconstructioa of Burma by tbc Commander m Chief in India, 
visited Mandala} , tbc result of tins visit 
being a reconstruction of the command m Burma as follows, namely, 
that Upper and Lower Burma were constituted into one command 
under General Prendergast, with head guarters at Rangoon while 
the troops in Upper Burma were divided into two bngades, under 
Brigadier Geneidl White, and Bngadier General Norman, ivith head 
quarters at Mandalay and Bh imo rtspectii ely As troops had been 
drawn from all three presidencies of India, the mibtary admim^^tra 
tionof Burma was, for the time being placed undei the Com 
manderin Chief, to obviate the difficulty of the relatue rank of 
bir Herbert Maopherson, Commander in Chief of Madras, and Sir 
H rrendergast 


The mam points the Viceroy had to consider were whether the 
new dominions should form a protected state under the Indian 
Government, or bt, annexed outnght, and brought direct!} 
under British admimstration As the result of his dehberations he 
sent a telegram to the Secretary of State advocating annexation, 
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and in Ins mmuto, dated MindaHj, 17tli February 1886 (vide 
Appendix), he set forth at length his reasons for this decision 
and lus proposals for tlic future administration of the country 
There were four methods proposed for re establishing order in 
Upper Burma — 

(1) To constitute it into a buffer ” State 

(2) To maintain it as a fully protected State with native dynasty and 

nati\e officials guided bj a Bntisli Resident 

(3) To nominate one of the joung princes as Ivmg and to admimster 

the State with British Officers till be should come of age 

(4) Vnnexation 

In the minute each of the former three measures was discussed 
and rejected and the fourth measure was justified , consequently it 
was resolved to incorporate Upper Burma m Bntish India, and 
this was effected by command of Her Majestj with reference to 
the Statute 21 and 22 Vic , cap 106 

The attempt to restore order and to go\crn through the 
Hluidau) was proMug a complete failure, so it was decided to 
abolish that council, and to retain only a few trustworthy ministers 
as advisers to the Chief Commissioner m matters connected with 
the late goaernment The was accordingly abolished on 

the 3rd March 1886 

After it had been decided to incorporate Upper Burma with the 
Indian Empire and the British Government, it was found neces 
sary to substitute for the arbitrary powers of the Viceroy an order 
m Council under anno 33 Vic cap 3, sec 1, extending that 
section to the whole of Upper Burma except the Shan States It 
thus became a scheduled district removed from the operation of 
the Statute law applying to the rest of the Indian Empire, and so 
enabled the local administration of Burma to frame simple regu 
lations with the approval of the Government of India, smtable 
to cope with the actual state of affairs These regulations differed 
from Acts in being issued by the Governor General m Council, 
instead of being passed by the Legislative Council of the Government 
of India, but m their effect there was no practical difference 
between the two Mr Bernard, Cluef Commissioner of British 
Burma, was placed m charge of the whole of Burma, 
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which was consolidated into a Chief Commissionership in September 
1886 , while Mr Hodghinson, one of the Commissioners acted as 
his assistant m charge of Lower Burma The Shan States were to 
be treated as feudatory or tnbutary States, without attempting to 
bring them under any direct administrative control 
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0^ THE 31st March 188G General Piendergast vacated the com 
mand of the forces in Burma, and the Upper and Lower Burma 
bngades were again separated Brigadier General G S White was 
given command of the Upper Burma Field Force divided into two 
bngades with head quarters at Mandalay and Bhamo In addition 
to this there were two independent commands , one with head 
quarters at Pymmana, and the other with head quarters at Taung 
dwmgyi 

At this time, without attempting to dictate subordinate mill 
tary arrangements from Calcutta and Simla, the Government of 
India urged the desirability of first thoroughly dominating the cen 
tral area close to the mam arteries of communication, and thence 
gradually extending administration and jurisdiction according to 
the means at disposal and the opportunities occurring The des 
System of operations recom P^tcli of Spasmodic and disconnected 
mended by Government of India expeditions into tracts whicll could not 
be at once permanently occupied and protected was deprecated 
Such a method of procedure could only disquiet and compromise 
peaceable and well disposed a illages, because, if they showed them 
selves at all friendly to the militarj detachments MSiting them, 
this only exposed them to subsequent ill treatment and plunder 
at the bands of rebels and dacoits as soon as the British had left 
The difficulties and dangers to health unavoidable during the hot 
months of April and May were also humanely pointed out and 
recommendations were made to moxe the troops about as little 
as possible during the hottest time of the year, and to canton them 
m as health) localities as possible during the approaching rain) 
season, e\ en though this might for the moment retard the progress 
of operations 
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In accordance with these recommendations, British authority 
was first confined to the tracts bordering the Irrawaddj, to the 
country around Mandalay and Bhamo, and to the southern frontier 
districts of Minhla and Pyinmana Military posts were distributed 
m various localities, and small moaeablc columns were organized, 
capable of moving in whatever direction occasion required 
"When in Mandalay, Sir F Roberts bad laid down a minimum 
strength for each post and column, and the wisdom of these arrange 
ments was pro\ ed bj the fact that no post was e\ cr forced 

At the beginning of April 1 886, although there as no organized 
State of Upper Burma on Burmcsc arm} lu the field, and therefore 
l«t April 1906 jjo particular objective requiring the con 

centration of large bodies of troops, }ct the countr} generally was 
being ov errun b} armed bands Five scions of the royal line were 
pushing thoir claims to the throne in different localities The 
Mymzaing Prince, a son of Mindon, held the Nattcik pass into the 
Shan hills, and harried the plains lying to tlic south east of Man 
dalay , while a pretender calling bimscU the K}in}m Prince was 
troubling the districts to the south of that, as far as the Toungoo 
frontier At Chaungi^a, in the Ava district, the Chaungna Princes 
Yan Naing and Yan Bamg, whose father was massacred in 1879 
by Thibaw, vere endeavouring to assert themselves , while Prince 
Maung Hmat Gyi, a son of the heir apparent killed m 1860, had a 
large following m the Shwebo and Yeu districts, north east of Manda 
la} Numerous dacoit leaders liad become nominal supporters of 
thesepretendeTs,plunderingvillagesandlev}ing blackmail in their 
names Some of the dacoit ho/is even went the length of themselves 
becoming pretenders to thethroae BoShwe, whoUadbeenharrying 
the Min and Minhla districts for the last twelve or thirteen }ears, 
boldly proclaimed himself king of Minbu, and appointed a Governor 
of the river Themostmfluentialof the other dacoit leaders at this 
time were — Nga Hlau, who had for }ears harried the districts be- 
tween the Iriawaddy and the Mu river, north west of Mandalay, 
the Thondatm Thugyi, Maung Mm Po, in the Pindali district , 
U Paung m Meiktila , and Buddha Yaza m P} mmana The M} in 
zaing Prince even offered a reward of 2,000 rupees for the head 
of Sir Charles Bernard the Chief Commissioner, and threatened 
to burn the palace of Mandalay 
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Incendiaiism had become nfe Early in April several fires 
occurred in the more crowded suburbs of 

Incendiansm at Mandalaj nrji . j.-lzs -li i. 

iuandalay city, and, other fares broke out 
m the city itself about the middle of the month, at which date the 
Burmese new year happened to fall m 1886 About 800 houses 
within the city, and between 2,000 and 2,500 in the suburbs, were 
thus destroyed, chiefly by some thirty adherents of the Myingun 
Prmce, who made an organized outbreak and rushed one of the two 
pohcc stations The citizens appeared to be demoralized for the 
moment, the shops and bazaars were closed, and business generally 
was at a standstdl From April onwards large bodies of armed 
men harrassed the whole of the districts around the capital and 
all the principal towns, and before the close of the rainy season 
it had become ery apparent tliat it was necessary to considerably 
strengthen the troops in Burma Hardl} a daj passed without 
a skirmish taking place in some part of the country , and the 
guerilla system of warfare ga\c great advantage to the rebels 
and dacoits 

General White soon found that for the pacification of the coun 


try and the suppression of dacoity or other armed resistance, it 
was necessarj to closcl} occupy the countr} by establishing strong 
mihtary posts in each of the a arious districts, of sufficient strength 
to maintain order m their immediate neighbourhood and to afford 
contingents for flying columns to skirmish against rebel bands 
It was only when they saw the ti oops and felt thej could rely on 
their protection that villagers could be expected to gi\e inform 
ation or assistance against the rebel bands and dacoit gangs 
It was only thus that military ascendancj and prestige could be 
secured, the mam lines of communication by land and water 
protected, civil authority and administration established, and the 
population encouraged to render assistance In addition to posts 


General WTiile s dispo ittons 


along the Irrawaddy, others were estab- 
lished along the route from Mandalay 


to Toungoo, and from Toungoo across the hills to Thajetmyo 
The central part of Upper Burma was thus enclosed m a roughly 
triangular senes of strongholds, forming bases from which the 
further military operations were undertaken Near the eastern base 
line a railway was being constructed from Toungoo to Mandalay, 
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witH great success and rapidity, m spite of unusual difficulties 
and dangers 

The expenditure on Public Worl s was intended to be bmited 
_ . at first to barracks, obligatory military 

Public Works in 1886 . i x i % ^ i 

roads, and telegraph repairs and con 
struction , but the great importance of continuing the Rangoon 
Toungoo railway line to Mandalay was recognized and urged both 
on political and military grounds The Secretary of State suggest 
ed that, for the present, it might be more ad\antageous to make 
good roads, passable at all seasons, between the various cml and 
miUtary stations The arguments placed before the Go\ernment 
of India by Sir Charles Bernard w ere, howe\ er, so convincing that 
sanction was given to commence construction in the autumn of 
1886 It vas successfully urged bj him that i trunk road would 
be costly and unremunerati\c, that the expense of moving troops 
and supplies would be five time» as great by road as by rail, while 
the time occupied would be ten times as long, and that, m short, 
the railway would be far more effectual m pacifying the country, 
in promoting trade, and m strengthening the position, whether 
viewed from a miUtarj , a political, or an administrative standpoint 
The position in Lower Burma had meanwhile become such 
State of affairs la Lower to cause much uncasiness Partly 
through tho emissaries of the royal 
Princes pretending to the throne, and partly m sympathy with 
the lawless feeling prevalent within the newly annexed territories. 


dacoity sprang up to an alarming degree throughout the older 
province Troops had therefore to be poured into Lower, as well 
as into Upper Burma In the summer of 1880 there were 17,022 
Strength of British Force ra troops lu Upper Burma, distributed in 
forty threo posts, and 7,162 m Lower 
Burma, occupying no less than forty seven posts on the Sittang 
river and in the delta of the Irrawaddy i 


Everything resembling patriotic sentiment in the Burmese 
had become united with the inherent strain of brutality and law- 
lessness runmng through the national character , and this com 
bination, of innate forces found its expression in the bands of armed 
men infesting the ] ungles all over the new province It was certainly 
jiot patriotism pure and simple, while it was eg_ually certainly 
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not merely dacoity in the true meaning of that word , but it was 
armed resistance to British idimnistration, and as such it had to 
he put down with a hca^ y hand liurhmg m jungle recesses almost 
impenetrable for regular troops, these armed bands were seldom to 
be met with in the open field As a matter of course they were 
entirely dependent on \illagcrs for food and other contributions, 
their demands for which thej enforced with such barbarities as 
burmng and deiastating \illages, slaughtering headmen, and 
crucifying or otherwise executing men suspected of giving inform 
ation to the British 

The enormous difficulties of contending with widespread 
Difficulties of suppressm- th6 revolt, rebellion, and crime o£ this sort 
rebellion can be easily imagined It was necessary 

to attach the root of the evil by constantly harassing the armed 
bands so as to heep them m a continual state of apprehension, 
isolate them, out them off from villages in which they had friends 
or relatives, and deprive them of their secret supporters 

It will be noticed that so far the British had been unsuccessful 
in capturing any of the chiefs who were fighting against them These 
men ne\ or exposed themsclv es in action and were the first to make 
off at the slightest sign of danger The country people were still 
afraid to give information which would lead to their capture, and 
did all in their power to assist m their escape The) had excellent 
information of the British movements, md even if our troops 
accidentally got near to them, the) could alwavs easil) effect their 
escape on fast ponies, while their adherents scattered, to re unite on 
a future day after the departure of the British 

It was evident that the only remed) was an unrelentmg pur 
suit of the chiefs at such a pace as to tire them out and ev entually 
effect their dt ath or capture, but this course was at present im 
practicable owing to the time of the )car and the flooded state of 
the country 

Between the 1st April and the 3Ist Jul) a hundred small en 
gagements were fought An account of them in detail will be dull 
reading, but will nevertheless be now given, in order to show the 
strengthof the resistance offered to our rule throughout the 100,000 
square miles from Kmdat to Pyinmana "U herever there was an 
objective, that objective wis sought out and mastered, with the 

2C2 
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one exception of tte western portion of the Mmbu district, where 
the chmate proved so unhealthy that it was found necessary to 
suspend operations and withdraw the force One division (two 
guns) of Royal Artillery returned from the effort to meet Boh 
Shwe with only one eighth of gunners and drivers effective, the 
’ remainder of their strength being on the sick list , other corps 
were in much the same state 

There appeared to be an idea, at this time, that the widespread 
anarchy and rebellion were traceable to the civil and military 
admimstration of Upper Burma, and were of recent birth, and that 
the loss of officers and men in their suppression could have been 
avoided The details of the actions, however, totally disprove 
the second charge, and show that the loss was unprecedently small 
when compared with the efforts called for 
Oon.pan»n oi ita mtetostmg to compare the state of 

of Pegu in 1853 56 and that of Upper Burma at this time with the state 
Upper Buraa annexation 

Pegu was annexed on 20th October 1852, Captain Phayre 
reported on the 2nd August 1853 that the whole of the country 
east of the Irrawaddy was entirely unsubdued In September 1853 
things were reported to be no better A projected expedition 
against Tapun had to be abandoned, as it was not possible to hold 
the place It was ’’decided that only posts on the river could he 
held It was not till the beginning of 1855 that Gamg Gyi’s 
power was broken, and he was never caught Our troops suffered 
defeats up to the third year of our occupation 

In contradistmction to the idea in 1853 that only posts on the 
Irrawaddy could be held, the force occupying Upper Burma in 1886 
had struck mland and occupied the country at the foot of the Shan 
hills, a distance, in some places, of 120 miles from that river 
' In Pegu a large portion of the population were in active alliance 
with us , m Upper Burma this result had not as yet been arrived at 
The area of Pegu is hut 26,000 square miles , that of Upper Burma 
IS about 100,000 The population of the former is one third of that 
of the latter 

Had the Burma field force remained stockaded on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, there would not have been the daily reports of 
actions, and their consequent casualties but dacojty and insurrection 
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would iavc grown and would liavc remained unprobed , it seems, 
indeed, that the cnerg) with which the probe was applied, i\as 
mistahen in some quarters iot the origin of the disease 

The following is the detailed account of the 100 engagements, 
abo\e referred to, which occurred between I8th April and 31st July 
1S8G 

On the Ist April the road post at Thayatgon on the Pymmana 
Yamethin road was attacked by dacoits early in the morning 
The dacoits were driven off without casualties on our side 


On the 3rd, Colonel Bicken, Commanding Pjmmana Column, 

hearing that Hlamgdet was 


^ A Poya.1 ^ threatened b\ the Slmzaing 

Somersetshire Light Infantry 78 nfc PrinCO With 3,000 SolloWCtSi 

srdPaUmeottah Light Infantry 80 Started at ODCO from YamD 

Mounted Infantry 11 , , , , , 

tbin for that placo with a 
force as per margin The party made a forced match and rciohed 
Hlamgdet on tlic afternoon of the 4th, and hearing fiat fho rebels 
were in force at Kyah Tun, about a mile to the north, moved out 

2nd Liverpool nejmen. 40 .,«« <>“ “O'"''"? “f *510 Ctll, 

2nd Somersetshire Light Infantiy 7S Strength IS por margin, If) 

3r(i pfliamcoitai7Ligiit infiairv 70 attack them Thc encmy 

nth BengallafAntr^ 47 wus found in foico at ?a uii, 

2nd Mai as Lancers 13 giLres i ^ 


nth Bengallafantf^ 47 WuS fouud in foiCO at ?a UlI, 

2nd Mai as Lancers 13 sahres attached and 

drove them out of thur position, returning to Hlamgdet tin 
same dij Enemy’s loss, twelve LiUcd and a good mauj woumh d 
Casualties on. our side, Lieutenant Peacock, 2nd Somcrsi tp]>jr< 
Light Infantry, shghtlj wounded An accidental fire at Jl\awii<hf 
on this day burned down half the town 

On the same date Captain 0 S Smyth, Koyal Artdhr^^ 

9~1 Cmquc Ports Djvjsioo Royal ® forcc as per mirgm, 

out from Shu cbo t /1 ,, , 

Roj si Welsh Fusdiors 100 nfles _ 

12th Madia Inlamry 40 rrlnCC diaung Ifr. ♦ 

2nd Madras Uticeta 13 sabres with several ’ 

reported to lia\e est iblished himself at Uyin, frt ^ 

Mjotha, on the Mu rner The enemy was found on t 
Clumk ikg} in, m a position on the bank of the AIu, al;/,, . 


uith four standards, and was at once attteked and di‘’>< 

of !n«nrftr>nfi} iinl ...7 n ... ^ l/'/tS 


of insurgents unknown , our casualties ni/ Prjnc« 3 /^y , tr 
usual* CSCaned. and the force returned to Rb- ' Ui^tf ^ 
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Oa the 4th, Major Warner, 2nd Madras Lancers, commanding 
at Kyaukse, "With a force as per margin, left that station on 


9-1 Cmque Ports Division 


Royal Artillery 2 ijons 

Madras Lancers 21 Uncos 

Roval Welsh Fusiliers 28 nfles 

2nd Hants Regiment 15 

23rd Wallajahbad Light In 
fantry 60 


T, reconnaissance, and passmg 
through l^Iingundaing, Km 
ay^, Shebawjun, Yewnn, and 
7ale returned to Kyaukse, on 
the 9th instant The country 
was found to be very unsettl 


ed and dacoities frequent, and a few gatherings of dacoits were 
dispersed without loss on our side As the result of this reconnais 
sauce. Major Warner strongly recommended the permanent occupa 
tion of Yewun 


On the 5th, ]\Iigyaungdct, a village on the right bank of tbe 
Myitnge, about fifteen miles from Mandalay, was occupied by troops 
and held as a post On the same date Lieutenant Vallentm, 
Somersetshire Light Infantry , with twenty nfles, 2nd Somersetshire 
Light Infantryj and thirty rifles, Pahmeottah Light Infantry, 
attacked and destrojed the dacoit villages of Libok and Sliwomyo, 
about sixteen miles to the north cast of jPjmmana 

Oathe 8th, Major Bradshaw, commanding at Yamethm, attack 
ed some insurgents near Themgon, two and a half miles east of 
that place Si\ of the enemj were Inlled Casualties on our side, — 
one private, 2nd Somersetshire Light Infantry, severely wounded 
On the same date Colonel Dicken, returning to Yamethm 
from Hlaingdet, proceeded by Shwenyaungbu (about ten miles from 
the former place), which had been partially destroyed by TJ Paung 
to Nankwe, a dacoit \illage which had been occupied by the ex 
Lewun of P}inmana, but was e\acuated shortly before the arrival 
of the troops The Milage and its defences were destrojed, and 
the troops leturned to Yamethm on the 11th April 

On the same date (8th), a convoy, escorted by a naick and 
six privates of the Palamcottah Light Infantry, was attacked h} 
dacoits near Thayetpin, on the Pymmana-Yamethm road The 
naick was lulled, one private wounded, and se\en carts looted, the 
remainder being rescued by a partj from Thajetpm On this 
date, a military post was established at Ye u, about fifteen miles 
north west of Shwebo, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Watson, 2lBt Madras Infantry 
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On the 9th, orders were issued, m view of the approaching 
rams, for all inland posts to be stored at once with six months* 
commissariat supplies, ria cr posts being filled up with font months’ 
stoch 

On the 11th, Major Braddon, 2nd Hants, with a party as 
„ „ per margin, proceeded from 

2nd Haats Pfgiment 50 Tifles ^ ° ^ -rr .i » , 

2 nd Madras Lancers 32 lancers Sagamg Via iWathltgyi, to 

3rdWaU-.j3hb-.dI..glitIn(arfty 50 r.llc. Sadamg, reported to bo 

occupied bj dacoits , the iilhge was surrounded , ten of the enemy 
were killed, and ten brought m as prisoners by the cavalry 

On the 12th, Pakokku was attacked by a force of rebels, esti 
mated at 1,600, who were beaten oft by Subadar Najab Kbdn, m 
command of fifty rifles of the 11th Bengal Infantry stationed 
there , three of the insurgents were killed, and many wounded 
On the same date Captain M ace, Roy al Artillery, with a force 
as per margin, advanced from 

Hazara AIountam Latterv 2 giins BhamO against the KatWan 

RojalWrlhru diets 43 tide ae e a „ 

Mountam Infantry 8 OaltOMa, in the Kachin bills 

Sp«'’r;Kf"«y M the 

Kachins, and, after overoom 
lug several obstacles and proceeding beyond a Kara village a few 
miles from Mansi had to retire, owing to the want of carnage for 
his wounded (ele\en men), without accomplishing the object of the 
expedition, namel) the occupation, and, if necessary, destruction 
of Karwan 

On the 15th the militarj post at Yankmtaung, near Mandalay, 
was atti.ck.cd by about 300 Biurmaus, who were beaten off with a 
loss of some twelve killed , our loss was one naick killed and two 
sepoys wounded On this night also a patrol of the 2Gth Punjab 
Infant!) was attacked m Mandalay suburb at II r M by a gang of 
dacoits, about fifty strong Patrol fired and killed two , Bntish 
casualties ml 

On the 16th, Major Bradshaw, 2nd Somersetshire Light 

Somcrrl.l,„cI..gMM.zlry 60 ride, lufautry. With O forCC IS 

3rd Paiamcottaii Light Infantry IOC pcr marcm, proceeded to 

lIo.n.cilM.n.r 5 13 Thayetpin and Baw hlalug, 

to cleat the surrounding country of dacoits On the 17th he drove 
them out of Kyauk Sayitkonand burned it On this day a large 
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band oi dacoits attacked and captured Nayagan, a village three 
miles to the south of Ava, dispersing the Burmese Police, about 
100 in number, stationed there, eleven of whom were captured and 
murdered 

On the 17th Major Wade, 2nd Liverpool Eegiment, proceeded 
on a reconniassance from JIahlamg to Welaung He had a skirmish 
with dacoits near Kyaukpon, killing six, but failed to surround 
them 


^ ^ T. . On the 18th, Major Warner, 

9-1 Cmqtie Porta Division Royal - •' 

Infantry 1 gun 2nd Madras Lancers, com 

“irr mandmg at Kyaukse, 

2nd Hants Pegiment 20 the tioops as per margin, 

23rd w.ii*jahbad Light luf^try CO attaclrcd and dispcrccd a 

gathering of 500 Shans, Burmese, and (Panthay Chinese dacoits 
at Hanbyinbo, near Kyaukse On the same date, Blajor Aitken, 
Royal Artillerj, with 180 men and a gun, attacked a party of 
Burmese, about 1,000 strong, under Boh Pjangyi, one of the 
Prince Maung Hmat’s adherents, at Kinu, about fourteen miles 
north of Shwebo , on the artillery opening fare the enemy retreated 
and were pursued, about eighty of them being killed , no casu 
altics on our side 


On the same date, a party of twentj sepoys, 11th Bengal 
Infantry, under command of Jamadnr Rammudhar Awusti, left 


Hlamgdet, with orders to proceed to Meiktila and escort stores 
thence to Hlamgdet At 9 pm that day it was reported at the 
latter place that they had been attacked and surrounded by dacoits , 
at 11 P M , Lieutenant Forbes, Jlth Bengal Infantry, with twenty 
rides, 2ad Luerpool Regiment, and thirty rifles, 11th Bengal 
Infantry, was sent from Hlamgdet to their assistance It appears 
that on the 18th the Jamadar’e party was attacked by dacoits at 
Minhla, about mne miles from Hlamgdet, but beat them off and 
proceeded as far as Ivondaung, when they were surrounded that 
night by a considerable number, eomc say 2,000 or 3,000, the 
attack being kept up till daybreal , when, Lieutenant Forbes’s 
reinforcement arming, the insurgents retreated into the jungle 
The whole party then proceeded to Meiktila The return journey 
was commenced on the 20tb, and Lieutenant Forbes being anxious 
to ha\c his wounded attended to, pushed on till dark, when he 
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camped out in tlio open Tliej were fired at all night, and on the 
morning of the Slst, being about six nules from Hlaingdet, they 
continued their march and were met bj large numbers of the 
enemy, who had blocked the road and lined the jungle on both 
sides The detachment, 2nd Livcrpools, was skirmishing in front , 
Lieutenant Forbes followed with twenty sepoys in support, and the 
remaining thirty sepoys were m rear with the carts Lieutenant 
Forbes had just ordered the support to lie down, when he fell, 
shot through the heart The escort fought their way through the 
enemy until clear of the jungle, when the dacoits left them 
alone They reached Hlamgdct at 9 30 a m , bringing in their 
wounded, the body of the late Lieutenant Forbes, and the whole 
of the conaoy intact The casualties on our side were — 18th, at 
Jlinhla, tliree privates, llth Bengal Infantry, wounded, at Kon 
daung, ISth and 19th, four piiaates, lltli Bengal Infantry, wound 
ed, on 2l8t, killed, Lieutenant Forbes, wounded none Enemy’s 
loss estimated thus, — at Minhla, three killed , at Kondaung, 
seventj 1 illcd , on night of 20th and morning of 21st, fifty killed , 
number of the wounded unknown 

On the 19tb, a gang of dacoits, said to be 350 in number, 
attacked the TTwn’iS house in Shwebo, released the prisoners 
from lock up, and burned down some thirty or forty houses in the 
town, escaping before a force from tlic cantonment got down to 
the scene of their operations The Tr««’s men in charge of the 
prisoners made no resistance On the morning of the same 
daj , about 4 A M , the camp at Kj aukm>aung was attacked by 
a gang estimated at 250 strong Lieutenant Hudson, 12tli Madras 
Infantry, beat them off , no casualties on oui side Enemy’s 
loss, three killed and several wounded 

On the 20th, Lieutenant Tripp, 2nd Liaerpool Regiment, com 
manding post at Natogji, proceeded with fifteen rifles, 2nd Liver 
pool Regiment, and twenty rifles, lith Bengal Infantry, to Gwe 
Gwe, a village mne miles north west of Natog} i, said to he occupied 
hy dacoits Arn\cd there at dawn, suirouudtd the Milage, taking 
the pcojrlc quite by surprise, a few shots were fired at the 
troops, and thou the dacoits fled, escaping into the thick jungle , 
ten of their number were 1 lUed No casualties on our side 

On the 2lBt, Captain Dimda*?, 2nd Liverpool Regiment, being 
at that time m command of a small mixed force at Meiktila, 
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heard that the Kemmendme Prmce, with 300 iolloweis, was at 
Miah He at once proceeded ifter them and was conducted hy 
a Burman hy circuitous route to cut oS the party from the 
Bosodaung hills After going some distance, the} came in sight 
of 6e\eral mounted men, about a jnite and a half away Captam 
Dundas, Lieutenant Eliott Rojal Aitiller}, and six sowars, 2nd 
Madras Lancers, at once gave chase and suddenly came on the whole 
force, about 300 mounted and 1,000 or more on foot, retiring over 
a fairly open country 5 he party rode through the infantry, who 
flung away their arms and dispersed m all directions, and made for 
the mounted men, pursmng them for three or four miles, lalling 
twelve and wounding seieral others Their horses being dead beat, 
the fugitives drew away from their pursuers, and the prince escaped 
Lieutenant Elliott capturtd an irmcd Ufongyi Onlv one other 
prisoner was taken 

On the 24th, Captam CAR Sigc, 18th Bengal Infantr}, 
commanding it Alon, withsevcnt} eight n ties, 18th Bengal Infantry, 
proceeded from that village to Kanthit ibout ten miles distant, 
and attacked a gang of 300 to 400 d icoits, who had taken up 
a position in a monastery under the leadership of Hga Bau and Hga 
Kunzi The dacoits were driven out ind retreated, with a loss of 
two killed and four pnsoners No casualties on our side 

On the 25th, Major Warner, 2nd Madras Lancers, command 


0-1 Cinque Ports Divi ion Royal 
Artillery 2 guns 

Poyal Wel^ ISisilieis 21 rifles 

2nd Hants Regiment JO 


ing at K\aukse, moved out 
from that station, with a 
force as per margin, towards 


pdWaliajabbad light Infantry 60 Zalo to attack a force collected 

2 ad Madras Lincers 20 Janee 

in the neighbouring jungle 
The enemy was turned out of the position they had taken up and 
dispersed loss unknown On the same day. Major Egerton, 2nd 
Liverpool Regiment, commanding ut Hlaingdet, attacked and dis 


porsed a gang of rebels, about 000 strong, who had taken up a 
position m Tbamusagon, a village about fi\ e miles from Hlaingdct 
Enemys los'^ killed two, wounded six Casualties on our side 

On the 26th the bridge oicr the Myittha Chaung^ about 
three miles from Ava, was burned by dacoits from the villages in its 
neighbourhood A detacliment under Major Golhns, 2iid Hants 
Regiment, moved at once from Ava, but was too late to find the 
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dacoits or si^e the bndgc On the same day, the military post 
of Slyinmu, at the entrance to the Mn n\er, T\as attached, and 
sea cnl houses burned Captam Badgclcj , Ro}alEngineers, and one 
folloover overc sc\ erely wounded , the dacoits were beaten off 

On the 27th, Colonel A D Parsons, Commandant, 2nd Jladras 
Lancer!, proceeded OMth fifty three lances, 2nd Madras Lancers, and 
fifty of the 25th Alidras Infantry, under Lieutenant Burrows, to 
Tadaingshe, a aillage about twelve miles south east of Mandalaj, 
which thej surrounded, and where they captured seventy two 
prisoners, all dacoits, — dacoits killed and wounded when attempt 
mg to escape , on our side one horse wounded This was a very 
important capture of dacoits of the prisoners, four were executed, 
over fort} sentenced to imprisonment for various terms, and about 
twent} were released after full enqmrj On the same day Lieu 
tenant Claud Hamilton, 18th Bengal Infantr}, commanding at 
Yetagyo, proceeded with twent} five nfles, 18th Bengal Infantr}, 
and fifty fnendl} Burmans, to Shwem}o, a village about four miles 
north west therefrom, to attack a gang of 150 dacoits, whom they 
drove out, lalling five and talungfive pnsoners Casualties on our 
side ml 

On the 1st Ma} Captain Macdonald, 2nd Hants Regiment, 
commanding at ^I}mthi reported that at 1 o’clocl that da}, the 
village of Yegamo near Mymthi, was burned by about fift} mounted 
dacoits He went out with twent} five soldiers and drove them off, 

1 ilhng five of their number On the same date Subadar Lall 
Bahadar, 11th Bengal Infant!}, commanding a detachment of his 
regiment at Sametk}on ir}iiigyan district, puiiued a band of fift} 
nine dacoits, who had plundered the village of Zigon The dacoits 
made a stand at Zigon but were dislodged ind r'>n away, losing 
three of thur number, two of whom wire lieadmen 1 illed, and two 
wounded Tlic villagers’ propert}, nine carts and tweut} one 
bullocl s were recovered 

3rd — Lieutenant Holloway, 2nd Madras Lancers proceed 
cd with a part} from Av a to the village of Thaungadon seven miles 
distant,^ where he defeated and dispersed a band of dacoits, loll 
mg five and taking ten prisoners 

4tb — Lieutenant Burrows with a small force surrounded and 
surprised the village of Sowton, about twelve nuUs due south of 
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Mandalay, arresting twenty aght men, who were identified as 
dacoits and several of whom had been present at the massacre of 
the Burmese policemen at Neyagan The prisoners were made over 
to the ci\il power No resistance was made by the villagers On 
this date Subadar Bulleeraj Singh, 2nd Queen's own Bengal Light 
Infantry, with sixty rifles, left Sagu, in the Minhla district, for 
Nape On the 5th instant he was joined at Kyunhja bj the 
Deputy Commissioner, Mr Phayre, with thirty rifles of the newly 
raised Punjab Police The following is the Subadar’s account of 
the afiair at Padeng on the 6th and following days — 

The force marched to Padeng, distant from Kyunb^ a twenty 
four miles, and occupied a Hfongiji, Kyaung near it, after slight 
resistance , the party [halted on the 7th to allow of the baggage 
coming up on the 8th Mr Phayre ordered a march to Nape, but 
on drawing m the picquets preparatory to starting, a heavy fire was 
opened by the rebels from three sides, which was continued to 
8 A ir , when Mr Phayre took ten sepoys and ten Punjab Police, 
and entered the village, adiancing towards the enemy The rebels, 
on seemg him, fired a \ollcy, and he fell wounded in the arm and 
stomach Jamad ir Surrubjeot Singh with two men, tried to raise 
him, when the rebels fired a second aoUey, wounding a police sepoy 
and again hitting Mr Phayre, this time m the chest, and hilling lum 
The police then retired, and the Jamadar, being left alone, had to 
fall back, leaving Mr Phayre’s body on the ground The Subadar 
subsequently sent thirtj sepoys to recover Mr Phayre’s body, but 
it had been removed b> the rebels, into wnose hands his carbine, 
revolver, and watch fell The firing continued all day on the 8th, 
and, on the 9th, being unable to comraumcate with head quarters, 
and finding that ammunition was running short, the Subadar retired 
to Sagu 

6th —At 6 4 M , the post at Mingm on the Chindwin river was 
attacked by about 100 dacoits, who were easily beaten off Enemy’s 
loss, — one man killed , number of wounded unknown Casualties 


on our side, — ^two men wounded On the same date a force as per 
margin, under command of Lieutenant Angelo, 23rd Wallajahbad 
Si" L.ght Infantry, left Mandalay 
Police Levy 100 at noon for the opposite 

(western) bank of the Irrawaddy, and proceeded to Sadaung, 
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where it was reported there was a large gathering of insurgents 
Arriving there on the Gth it was found that the enemy had 
decamped On the morning of the 7th it being ascertained that 
the cnenn was halted in the jungle a few miles off, the cavalry 
and some Hampshire Mounted Infantry y ere sent in pursuit, and 
found them in camp one mile to the west of Thazin, a village 
four miles from Sadaung The cnemj was completely surprised 
and bolted, the cavalry and mounted infantry pursuing for about 
three miles and 1 illmg si\ty siv including three hoJis No casualties 
on our side 

10th — Lieutenant Walton, 2nd Battalion, Royal Scots Fusi 
hera with twentj men of his battalion, attacked a party of dacoits, 
about ten miles to the west of Imbetkon, on the wet weather track, 
about twentj miles south of y‘'methm he burned their stockade 
and returned to Imbetkon, which m his absence had been attacked 
by 81 vty dacoits, who earned oft twelve bullocks and two cart drivers 
belonging to his party On the same date, Major Jenkins, civil 
officer, proceeding to Pjinmana with a few sepojs from Thayetpin 
and Nyaunggyin posts, and some friendly Butmans, attacked and 
dispersed a gang of dacoits o\er 100 strong, about two miles off the 
road between Yamethm and Bawhhing Three dacoits killed and 
several wounded 

On the same date, a small partj of sepo)S of the 18th Bengal 
Infantry were sent with the Myool of Mmgiu to disperse some 
dacoits reported to be at Patbolon The part) returned the same 
evening, Inviug accomplished their task, lalling tliree of the enemj 
and fifteen killed capturing three prisoners On the same date. 
Lieutenant Claud Hamilton, 18th Bengal Infantrj, reconnoitring 
from Yetagyo with thirty men, was attacked within a mile of the 
post by 300 dacoits, who were beaten off with a loss of fifteen killed 
and several wounded Casualties on our side, — fi\e wounded On 
the same date, the natiac officer commandmg the po t at Myitchc, 
opposite Pagan pursued some dacoits who had plundered the 
neighbouring Milage of Naungbm four of their number were killed 
and all the stolen property recovered On the same date, Captain 
Smyth, Royal Vrtillery, routed an outpost of 000 insurgents, about 
thirtj two miles from Shwebo, driving them aero's the Mu and 
killing several, and subsequently dispersing the mam body of 2,000 
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collected at Korthundi The Prmce (Maung Hmat) fled with a 
few followers 

15 th — Post at M}itche attacked at daylight by a large band 
of insurgents, estimated at 2,000 , enemy driven off Casualties 
on their side, — ^nme dead bodies found, six wounded and taken 
prisoners many were seen to be carried off Casualties on our 
side ml 

10 tli — Lieutenants Higgms, 21 st Madras Infantry, and Gough, 
1st Battalion, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, with a few lances, 2nd Madras 
Lancers, and some mounted police, proceeded with the civil 
officer to Teze near Ye u, where they met Mr Calogroedy, who 
informed them that a part} of insurgents, about 800 strong, had 
occupied Tmgotgyi, four miles cast of Teze The friendly Burmese, 
supported by the cavalry and mounted police, surprised and 
rushed Tmgotgyi, and the dacoits, retiring into the open, were 
repeatedly charged and ridden through by the cavalry and 
police, and were thorough!} routed Enemy’s loss, — about 100 
killed, including one loh and thirty eight severely wounded, twelve 
prisoners Our casualties— Lieutenant Gough, slightly wounded m 
the hand, one policeman also slightly wounded On the same date 
Lieutenant Peacock, 2nd Battalion, Somersetshire Light Infantr}, 
drove some of the followers of Buddha Yaza from the village of 
P}ing}i, about twent} two miles south west of Yamethm, with a 
loss of eleven wounded Casualtie<» on our &ide, — one man wounded 

17th — Major Brown, 18th Bengal Infantr}, with 100 men of 
his regiment marched from Mingin and dro\ e a gang of dacoits, 
said to be 300 strong, from two villages, Minyan and Ing}indaung 
Casualties ou oux side ml On side of dacoits, ^ — ^two wounded 

19th — A force as per margin under command of Lieutenant 

„ , Colonel Fitzgerald, 26th 

Hazara Mountain Battery 2 Lnns -n , i* . i » t», 

Uoyai Wetsh Tusiiiers 119 Punjab Infantry, left Bhamo 

4lh tomp.nj Bengal Sappers and ^th orders to proceed to 

Miners 80 , , t 

26tii Punjab Infantry 1C8 Jlatwan, the head quarters oi 

the Ponkan Satihwa, stated to 
be about mnetcen miles from Bhamo in the ICachin hills The vil 
lage was to be occupied, and, m the event of tbe Sauhua refusing to 
submit to certain terms to be imposed on him by Major Cooke, the 
Political Officer with the force, his house was to be destroyed 
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The troops proceeded as far as Pan Yaung, overcoming all opposition 
On the 24th, on the representation of the PoUtical Officer to the 
eflect that the Sawhwa had been sufficiently punished, that he 
had just heard tint Karwan was within the Chinese frontier and 
that an attack on it might gi\e nse to serious political difficulties 
with China, and that its capture would involve the pre\ious 
destruction of two intervening villages, which was unadvisable, 
It was decided to advance no further , the force accordingly 
halted at Pan Yaimg for a few days and returned to Bhamo on 
the 28th Enem} ’s loss during the advance and return, — ten killed, 
number of wounded unknown Casualties on our side, — eight 
^ ounded 


20th — Major Stead, 11th Bengal Infantry, with a fljmg column, 
defeated and dispersed about 1,000 insurgents, near Pakhangji 
Enemy s loss — eight 1 illed , no casualties on our side On the same 
day a new post was established at Yewun near Kyaukse, with a 


0-1 Cmque Ports Diviiion Rojal 
iVrtillery I gun 

2ad Madris Lancers 12 lances 

Somer et hire Li^lt Infantry '>0 rifles 

Queen a Own Sappers and 'Miners ^ 

2^rd W aUajalibid Light Infantry 50 


force as per margin Slight 
opposition was made to the 
occupation of the post, one 
lancer being wounded by the 
Thugyi of South Yewun, who 


was himself wounded and taken prisoner 

21st — A partj of fiftj rifles under command of Lieutenant 
iiaser, 18th Bengal Infantry, proceeded from Mmgin in a launch 
to a place between the villages of Htamaing and U, about fourteen 
miles down the river, where 160 dacoits were said to have erected 


a stockade Owing to defective information they came on the 
enemy imexpectedlj , before dayUght, on the top of a hill instead of 
in the plain below Enemy’s loss, — two killed , two leather pngaU 
and some dalia seized Casualties on our side ml On the same 


day Buddha Yaza, with 700 followers, attacked the post of Yanaung 
to the north of Yamethin, but was repulsed with a loss of twclv e 
men killed 


22nd —The Officer Commanding at Ava proceeded with a 
small force to KyauUvawgyi and attacked and drove ofi some 
dacoits who had taken up a position on the Taungdaw range 
Enemy lost one man killed, two prisoners t iken No casualties on 
our side 
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The Officer Commanding ilinbu reported on this date that 
Captain Channel, 2nd Bengal Infantry, met a column from 
Thayetmyo hotly engaged ivith about 300 dacoitt. under Bo Shwe 
at Taindah Captain Channer co operated with the Thayetmyo 
detachment and droae off Bo Shwe, Jailing twelve of his party 
and taking two prisoners 

The whole of Mmhla distnct was reported to be in a very dis 
turbed state, nearly all the officials bemg in open rebellion or 
diaafiected 

24th — Lieutenant Elliott, 2nd Liverpool Regiment, with sixty 
rifles, proceeding from Singu (Pagan district) on the morning of 
this day, was met at Singam by 800 rebels, and after a long fight 
routed them, bllmg thirteen of their number No casualties our side 

On the 25th Captain Sage, 18th Bengal Infantry, command 
ing at Alon, with eighty two nfles, 18th Bengal Infantry, attacked 
a large gang estimated at over COO dacoits, led bv four hohs, at thi 
village of Padu, on the west bank of the Chindwin, driving them 
out of the village ind dispersing them Casualties on our side, — one 
sepoy slightly wounded The enemy lost one man killed, and their 
standards were captured 

26th — Captain H istings, 25th Madras Infantry, commanding at 
Katha, proceeded with 100 men to Petsut, about eleven miles west 
of Katha, and attacked and captiuecl a stockade held by 450 
Shans, Kachms, and Burmese from Monh^in, Maulu, and Manle 
The stockade was rushed from three points, and the enemj escaped, 
leaving six dead, several were wounded and weie seen being 
carried off No casualties on our side 


27th — Major AVado, 2nd Liverpool Regiment, with a force as 
per margin, left Meiktila at 

Bombay Jlouut^m Battery 2 eons , ,, xv . i _ i j 

2nd Madras Lancera 20 lances 1 AM tniS Cla^ and prOCeeU 

2nd Liverpool Pegimcnt 10 rifles ed tO the Village of MvO"Vl- 

gaunc, about mne miles to the 
north cast, where he routed and dispersed a large collection of rebels, 
estimated at 1,000 strong, lulling and woundmg some seventy or 
eighty of their number On the same day Lieutenant Pryer, 18th 
Bengal Infantrj, proceeded up the Chmdwin to U and destroyed a 
position taken up by dacoits at that village No casualties on our 
Bide Enemy’s loss, — one man lolled, one wounded 
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On tlic «!ainG d'ly Jlnjor Stead, lltli Bengal Infantry, in com- 
mand of a small flying column on the west hant of the Irrawaddy, 
attacked and dispersed a gathenng of rebels under the ex Wun 
of Myingvan, at the village of Pangon, ten miles from his camp 
at Myaing Casualties on our side — one trooper, 2nd Madras 
T ancer«, wounded on the enemy’s side, — four lolled 

2Sth — On this day Jamadar Bnj Ball Smgh, 2nd Bengal 
Infantry, with forty sepoys from Minlila, attacked a gathenng of 
rebels twenty miles south west of Malun, lolling twelve and wound 
ing several no casualties on oiir side On the same day, in concert 
with Bri] Ball Smgh, Jemadar Kanhye Pittack, 2nd Bengal Infantry, 
crossed from Smb lungwc and attacked retreating enemy, kilhng five 

29th — Lieutenant Huggins, 21st Madras Infantry, with a 
party of eighty one nfles of his regiment, in company with the 
district officer and some police, attacked and destroyed the dacoit 
village of Kvundawgon, about twenty miles north west of Yeu , 
little resistance was made by the enemy, who deserted the village on 
our approach 

Ist June — A convoy of twenty three carts, escorted by one naick 
and ten nfles, 26th Sladras Infantry, proceeding from Minhla to 
Taungdwingyi, when pa«smg through a jungle between Thityagauk 
and Kokogwa, was attacked by about sivty dacoits The sepoys 
behaved very well, having quickly got together and fired volleys into 
the dacoits, who ran away, some nine or ten of their number being 
seen to drop On the same date Lieutenant Churchill, Rojal Scots 
Fusiliers, ^\ath a party of twenty eight nfles. Royal Scots Fusihers, 
attacked a gang of dacoits who were in the strongly stockaded vil 
lage of Thaikyansan in the Taungdwingyi district , after a prolonged 
resistance the position was earned at the pomt of the bayonet, the 
dacoits fighting well to the last Eighty five dacoits were killed and 
wounded Casualties on our side — ^Lieutenant Churchill, wounded 


severely 

2nd — ^Slajor Wade of the 2nd Liverpool Regiment, with a force 

o=dI,vc,po„lRcg„„t Pf ““'S'”- 

27tu Natno inftntry 110 iTom Meiktila to Wundwin to 

reported to bo collected in the 
neighbourhood of that village, which is about twenty miles north- 

Vou V 2 E 
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east of Meiktila They found the advance party of ITaung Gyi’s 
force in some Kyaungs to the north and east of the village, hut 
these retired on approach of our troops, who camped at Wundwin, 
marching on the 4th to Aingda, a village about seven miles west, 
where the Kemmendme Pnnce and the Shwe dah Boh were said 
to be located Aingda was occupied by the enemy, who, however, 
retired when the force advanced on the village No casualties and 
no loss to the enemy reported 

5th — Lieutenant Bdamain, 5th Bombay Light Infantry, with 
ten lances, 2nd Madras Lancers, and fifty rifles, 5th Bombay Light 
Infantry, accompanied by the Deputy Commissioner and a mount 
ed force of friendly Burmans, attached the village of Parabyan near 
Ladaw, sixteen miles south of Shwebo, held by about 200 dacoits. 


who, after finng a few shots, fled across a marsh to the east of the 
village, in wluoh seicral were killed No casualties on our side 

7th — The village of Lamaing, about seventeen miles north east 
of Mandalay, was occupied, and arrangements made for cstabhsh 
ing a permanent military post there The following garnson was 
detailed for the post, which was an important one, being close to 
the Shan frontier, — Captain J E Preston, 12th Bladtas Infantry, 
with 150 rifles, 12th Madras Infantry 

8th — Lieutenant Hodson, 23rd W illajahbad Light Infantry, with 
a force as per margin, was 

23rd Wallajalibad Light Infantry 3(, nttapVpd nn -mrrlif- nf tins 

Cth Pombay Light Infantry 50 aitacKeU ontUenigUt Ol tms 

date by a band of rebels and 
dacoits under the leadership of Hla V at Wadaw village, a few miles 
to the east of Alon flhe enemy forced the sentry and managed 
to reach the rest houses occupied by the detachment before they were 
beaten off Casualties on our side — eight sepoys of the 5th Bombay 
Light Infantry, and one sepoy and one foilouer, 23rd Wallajahhad 
Light Infantry, laounded Enemy’s loss not known 

Lieutenant Colonel Toler, Commandant, 18tli Bengal Infantry, 
with 152 nfles of that regiment, on Ins way up the Chmdwin 
from Mmgin to Kindat, atlacl cd and dro%c the enemy out of Balet, 
a village on the nght bank of the n\cr, about forty miles from 
Mingm, and destrojed the stockade and Myolhugyi's house Casu 
alties on our side — one sepoj slightlj wounded The enemy lost 
three killed , number of wounded unknowii 
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12tli — Captain Dimsford, 2nd (Queen’s Own) Bengal Light 
Infantry, commanding at Salm, having received information that 
rebels were collecting to the north and west of the town with the 
view of attaclang it, moved out with twenty rifles, 2nd Battahon, 
Liverpool Regiment, and twenty nflcs, 2nd Bengal Light Infantry 
for fi\e miles to the north, where a large bodj of the enemy was 
seen on the left flank, moving on Salin Captain Dimsford changed 
direction to the left, and attacked and drove this party out of 
a position they had tal en up, when they retired to a high hill and 
pagoda, two miles south of Salm The lull was earned without 
casualty , a brisk fire was then exchanged with the pagoda, which 
was presently rushed and taken by our troops, led by Captain 
Dunsford and Lieutenant "Wynjard, 2nd Liverpool Regiment 
Casualties on our side — killed. Captain Dunsford, shot through the 
head m the final rush, and one private, 2nd Liverpool Regiment , 
wounded Lance Corporal Lcvcr, Lance Sergeant Fox, both of Liver 
pool Regiment, two sepoy&, 2nd Queen’s Own Bengal Light Infantry 
Enemy’s loss not stated 

Lieutenant Dobbic, 2Cth Madras Infantry, with a force as per 

3 1 So.«. Ini D™.on r A 2 Taungdwingyi to 

Royal Scots Fu8iii''rs 50 rifles tcmforcc tliG pohce stations 

2 Gth Madras Infantry 75 Qatthawa and Goniiyindan, 

which were threatened by dacoits, and afterwards to attack the 
vallagcs of Piongywa and Yahm Lieutenant Dobbie reached the 
police stations on the 13th, and on the 14th attacked and dispersed 
a band of 200 insurgents at the village of Chaungywa, winch they 
had ]ust fired The dacoits at Piougjwa and Yahm, on hearing 
of his approach, fled, having previously successfully resisted an 
attack made on them bj Lieutenant Parsons, Assistant Commis 
bioner, from Kadingatha, a village m the north of the Miade town 
ship 

On tlio same date Lieutenant C H Clay, 43rd Gurkha Light 
Infantry, with 100 rifles, occupied Se a village a few miks to the 
south east of Pagan &bght opposition was oScred, the party being 
fired on by a gang of about eightj dacoits, who huweaer, wero 
casilj driven off So was afterwanl estabhshed as a mihtary 
post 


2E2 
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On the same day Lieutenant Huggins, SIst Ifadras Infantry, 
With the force as per margin, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers 21 nfles proceeded from Yeu to Teze, 

2l8t Bladras lafantiy 100 ^ 

2nd Madras Lancers 8 lances a Village a feW mileS tO the 

62 north west, which was threat 

ened hy dacoits The party 
found the village occupied hy a iarge collection of dacoits, who were 
promptly driven out, ninety two being killed, amongst whom were 
four hoJiSi and thirty one, including six hohs, taken prisoners 
Several standards, muskets, and dahs were taken, and the insurgents 


thoroughly dispersed 

15th — Lieutenants Huggins, 21st Madras Infantry, and Gough, 
Boy'll Welsh Pusiliers, with a few cavalry, accompanied the civil 
oflicer and some mounted police from Yeu to Teze, where thej 
heard that 800 dacoits under Boh Hga Taw had occupied Tin 
totgyi (a village four miles to the east of Teze), and intended attack 
ing Teze that night The above officers, therefore, talung with them 
about 600 friendly Burmans from Teze and Toktalok, at once 
proceeded to Tintogyi and surprised the dacoits, lalhng about 
eighty of their number and capturing twelve pnsoners, amongst 
whom was the leader of the gang, Nga Taw 

17th • — In conseq^uence of the mails from ICyaukmyaung to 
Shwebo havmg been looted on the 16th, parties of cavalry and 
mounted infantry went out from both the above places, and searched 
three villages supposed to be imphcated m this business About 
thirty pnsoners were taken , five carta, full of loot, were found in the 
jungle and destroyed, and the dacoit village of Atchi was burned 
19th' — Captain CAE Sage, 18th Bengal Infantry, command 
18lh Bengal Irf„trp 30 rfe mg at AIoO, With the force OS 


e3rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry 20 per margm, attacked Hla U 8 

% band oj dacoits near Magy 

lok, Hla U’s village, and drove 
them from a position they had tal en up on the banks of a neigh 
bounng nuHah The dacoite dispersed, and Captain Sage destroyed 
the village of Magyiok, which was evidently a dacoit village It 
was rumoured that Hla U was wounded in this affair, a rumour 


which was subsequently confirmed Ko casualties on our side 


Enemy’s loss unknown 
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On tbc same daj itajor J A D Gordon, 2nd Queen’s Own 
Bengal Light Infantr} , in command of a flying column from Mmbu, 
niarched from Padciii to Nape, wlucli lie occupied after lia\mg 
driven the enemy from a position on a lull to the west of the village 


7 1 North In li Divi ion R V 2 gntu 

2nd Lnorpool Regiment 53 rifles 

2nd Bengal Liiiht Inf intrj 9 j 

Sappers and Miners 7 


Major Gordon’s fighting force 
consisted of the troops as per 
mar gin The enemy’s force 
was estimated at from 600 


to 700 The rebels made a prolonged resistance, and held the m 
fantry in check until the guns were brought into action at 200 jards 
distance After firing thirtj rounds the enemy’s fire slackened, when 
the position was charged, and carried, the enemj retreating with 
their dead and wounded Our casmlties were, — Roval Artillerj, 
killed one battery syce ^ wounded severel), four non commis 
Bioned officers and rani and file , elightlj, two rank and file 2nd 
Liverpool Regiment killed, three rank and file , wounded slightly, 
Lieutenant E P A\ illiams , severely, siv rank and file 2nd Queen’s 
Own Bengal Light Infantry lulled, two rank and file , wounded, 
eight rank and ffie Bengal Sappers and Miners wounded, two 
rank and file 


23rd — Captain J Grant, 25th Bombay Light Infantrj, having 
been sent from Yewun, with 120 rifles, to intercept a reported 
movement of the Mmzamg Prince, crossed the Panlaung at 
Myittha and marched to Tahgon, about three miles to the south 
While halted, he was attacked by apartj of rebels, who were driven 
off by Captain Wilbraham and a part} of the Somersetshire Light 
Infantry, and retreated to Knme, about iowi imles soutb oi Tabgon , 
Captain Grant followed them and drove them from some outer 


monastery buildings into a walled enclosure surrounding a pagoda 
Here the} made an obstinate resistance for about an hour, wlien 
the place was carried with the ba}onet Four jingals and some 
ammunition were taken The position was occupied for the night, 
and, as no further gatherings ot rebels were found round Kumt, 
the force returned next dav to Yewun The cisuilties on our side 


were, — one Lance Corporal killed. Captain Wilbraham, (since 
de vd), and seven men w ounded Encm} b loos unknown 

On the same date Captam C S Shephard, Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant and Quarter Master General, accompamed by Mr Scott 
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'IS Civil officer, with fifty rifles and four lances, 2nd M'ldras Lancers, 
proceeded from Bleiktila to Thaphan, a village which was reported 
threatened by dacoits , on arrival at Thaphan the> were informed 
that the dacoits were at Kambe, five miles to the north , they then 
proceeded to Kambe and attacked the dacoits, who fled out of 
a Hfongiji Kyaiing, about 200 y'lrds from the village, at their 
approach Casualties, — one dacoit killed and four taken prisoners , 
none on our side 

24th — Lieutenant H T Shubrick, 2nd Somersetshire Light 
Infantry, proceeded with two guns and thirty men fromPyinmana 
to Theagon, a military post on the Pymmana-Yamethm road, about 
six miles from the former station, with orders to search certam 
villages m its vicmit} which were known to be the haunts of 
dacoits After destroying several villages near Theagon on the 
26th, Lieutenant Shubrick occupied the hamlet of Qumgyi, where, 
while halted for breakfast, he was attacked on all sides by dacoits 
and killed, being struck m the neck by a bullet The dacoits tvere 
eventually driven off, and the force returned to Pyinmana 
under command of Lieutenant Coxhead, Royal Artillery, with 
Lieutenant Shubrick’s body Casualties on our side, — one officer 
killed as above, two Borman pohee wounded, two elephants wound 
cd Enemy’s loss unknown 

27th — The Lamaing post, commanded by Captain J E Preston, 
12th Madras Infantr), was attacked at night by a party of Shan 
dacoits, some of whom got inside the work and wounded Captain 
Preston after some fighting the enemy were driven out Casualties 
on our side, — killed, Jemadar Gopal Singh, 12th Midras Infantry, 
and one sepoy , wounded, Captain J E Preston, and four privates, 
12th Madras Infantry 

29th —Lieutenant Ayerst, 5th Bombay Light Infantry, with 
twenty rifles, 5th Bombay Light Infantry, when returning to his post 
at Sheinraaga m boats, after surveying near Mingon Pagoda, was 
fired at from the village of Pogon and its pagoda He at once 
landed, and after a fight of about three quarters of an hour, 
succeeded m driving the enemy (about 100 dacoits) from the 
pagoda and \ illage , on returning to his boats, however, he was again 
fired at Loss of the enemy not known, though several were seen 
to drop , casualties on our side,— wounded lacutenant Ayerst, 
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slightly , Subidar Sh'iil li C'lssim, slightly , two I'lnh and fit 
slightly 

3rd July — ^T^icutcn'intDobbic, 2Cth Madn'’ Infantry, who ha 
leftT'inngdwing}! onthe26tb Jiinc,in pursuit of dacoit bands, prc 
cecded from hhgpcho with twenty four rifles, Eojal Scots Fusilien 
and forty five rifles, 26th Madras Infantry, and surprised an 
dispersed Ngawin Taung’s gang, destroying their stronghold in th 
jungles, three miles cast of Satthu a, and capturing the whole of thei 
property, including many arms and much ammunition No casual 
ties on our side , enemy's loss unhnown On the same date Majo 
Sorrell, Eoyal Artillery, commanding a force which had been sen 
from Yamethm on the 1st instant, attacked and destroyed Buddh' 
Yaza’s stockade at Lizan, in tbc fon sts to the west of Imbetkon 
He pursued the enemy on the 4tU and 5th, but had to return ti 
Yamethm owing to sickness and want of rations Buddha Yaz' 
and bis iobowers were dispersed, and their place oi rendezvous 
burned Casualties on outside, — one private, Somersetshire Light 
Infantry, dangerouslj wounded Encm)’8 loss unknown 

On the morning of the 4tb, Jemadar Imam Khan, of the 26tli 
Madras Infantrj, m command of a party of thirty rifles, 20th 
Madras Infantry, proceeding on escort duty from Taungdwmgyi to 
Minhla, was attacked at Tliityagauk by 200 dacoits, of whom 
seventy were Shans Having had previous intimation of the 
probabilit} of an attack the Jemadar bad made his dispositions, 
and after an hour’s fighting the dacoits were driven off, with a loss 
of sixteen killed and thirty three wounded No casualties on our 
Bid( 

On the same day, Lieutenant Gough, Royal 'Welsh Fusiliers, 
who had been sent from Yeu with a small force to disperse some 
dacoits m the neighboiurhood of Teze came upon a band at the 
village of Lekse The dacoits fled on the approach of our troops , 
the cavalry and mounted infantry killed twelve of their number 
No casualties on our side 

7th Colonel Le Mesuricr, commandmg at Mjmgjan, attacked 

and carried a position on Petkj udaung, six miles south east of 
Natogyi and about twenty miles due cast of Mymgjan, hell by the 
rebels The attacking column was about 2oO strong The enemy 
fled on the odvance of the troops, making slight show of opposition 
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Their defences on the hill were destroyed, and the force returned to 
Myingyan Lieutenant Gayer, 2l8t Ifedras Infantry, who had been 
sent to the village of Paya with 100 men, to co operate with Colonel 
LeMesuner and cut off the retreat of the enemy, was attached by 
the rebels on the 6th instant, the day before Colonel LeMesuner 
delivered his attach and compelled to fall bach on Mymgyan, with 
a loss of one Burman policeman hilled one private, 2l8t Madras 
Infantry, and two followers, slightly wounded Two boxes of Snider 
ammunition in charge of the police were lost here, the animals 
carrying them being frightened bj the finng, ind bolting into the 
jungle 

8th — Captain A A Pearson, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and 
Quarter Master General, 3rd brigade, xvith forty rifles, under Lieu 
tenant Boileau, 27th Bengal Infantry, proceeded on this date from 
MeihtiH to Ywathit, a village about twelve miles distant, to 
disperse a gathering of dacoits They, however, heard of his 
approach and scattered before his arrival at the village , three 
priBoners and a few arms were tahen 

9th —Lieutenant Colonel Baber, 3rd Palamcottah Light In 
fantry, with a small force, proceeded from Pyinmani to Wahnagon, 
a village about ten miles to the south west, which was occupied by 
a guard of seventy five nfles, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, and was 
reported to be hard pressed by dacoits The detachment arnved at 
Wahnagon, about 1 p M , to find that the Myool and guard had 
two hours previously evacuated the village, which was in flames 
Lieutenant Colonel Baber attacked and drove off the dacoits, who 
nere stated to be about 700 in number, and returned to Pyinmana 
tid Ehla, a post about ten miles to the south of that station, and 
where the surrounding country was apparently qxuet 

11 th — Jemadar Imamuddm Khan, 18th Bengal Infantry, 
proceeded up the Clundwm from Kmdat with fifty rifles, 18th Bengal 
Infantr), and attacked some rebels in a stocl ade about eight miles 
from the station He lulled four, and took eight prisoners Ho 
casualties reported on our side On this date a partj of about 120 
dacoits was found entrenched about COO yards from the militarj 
post at Sc, Pagan district Thej were at once dispersed the 
detacliracnt of 43rd Gurkha Light Infantry under Lieutenant Clay 
Ho casualties on our side , two of the enemj were wounded 
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00 rifles 


15tli — Licutcmnt King, 1st Battalion, Boyal Wclsli Fusiliers, 
m command of n small column from Shwebo, attached and after two 
hours’ fighting dispersed a body of dacoits about 800 strong, who 
had occupied the walled to^Tn of Yatha Encm\ ’s loss, — twenty sis 
killed Casualties on our side, one sepoj , military police, severely, 
and two sopop 5th Bombay Light Infantry, shghtly w ounded Tins 
was a very da«ihing affair The town of Yatha was protected with 
a heavy embankment, well proxaded with firing places, and defend 
ed with abatis and other obstacles , and the gainson, a strong one, 
held out until the place was earned bj the baxonet 

17th — Lieutenant Colonel Bal er, 2nd Hants Ecgiment, with a 
force as per margin, proceed- 
ed from Lamaing and des- 
troyed the Shan villages of 
Kjabin, Nxaungbintha, and 
Zibjubin, the inliabitants of 
which had rcccnth attacked our mihtarj post at Lamaing Con- 
siderable opposition was met wath the \allagcs, and road leading to 
them, vere in dense jungle, whiciigroatl^ favoured our opponents 
The dacoits 1 ept up a continual fire on the force without exposing 
themselves, our men liavang to fire at tlie puffs of smol e, and the 
smoke hanging in these forests to such an extent as to obscure the 
view After the destruction of the above villages, the troops returned 
to Lamamg Casualties on outside, — killed, one private, 5th Bombay 
Light Infantry , died of his wounds, one bh stie, 12th Madras In 
fantry , wounded, one sergeant, 2nd Hants Eegiment , nine rank and 
file, 5th Bombay Light Infantry Enemy’s loss unknown, but two 
dead bodies were found outside the village of Zibjubm 

21st — Major Ljnch, 1st Bombay Grenadiers with a force con 
biBting of 150 men and two guns, moved out from Pyinmana and 
destrojed the villages of Yebaja, Indinetha, and Kanhia, all occu 
pied bj rebels, who made considerable oppo'ation before thej were 
driven off Casualties on our side, — two British soldiers lulled and 
one wounded, two privates, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, wounded, 
enemy’s loss unlaiowm Hnviug performed this dut^, the troops 
returned to camp 

23rd — Slajor borrell, Rojal ArtiUerv, with two guns and 218 
men from inmana, attacl ed about 700 dicoits and rebels who 

You V 2 1* 
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had again collected m the village of Gyinlo, driving them out of it, 
and 8 ubse(iuentl 7 out of the village of Sanyaddn, three miles further 
on. Our casualties, — three sepoys wounded Enemy’s loss, — four 
killed, five prisoners On the same day Lieutenant Huggins, 21st 
Madras Infantry, with a small force, attacked and dispersed an 
outpost of the dacoit leader Hla U at Pagan Lekti, a few miles 
from Yeu, killing five of their number 

24th — Lieutenant Rainey, let Madias Pioneers, commanding at 
Myitchc, opposite to Pagan, dislodged several dacoits from positions 
they had taken up in Jugdu and at a pagoda Enemy’s loss, — ^three 
dead bodies found, three pngaht some guns, two ponies, and five 
prisoners No casualties on out side 

26th — On this date Lieutenant Colonel Toker accompanied by 
the Deput} Commissioner, Chmdwin district, and a partj of troops 
from Kindat, arrived at Thaungdut, where the Sa^bua uas disposed 
to be friendlj, but stated he was quite capable of protecting his 
own territory, and expressed a hope that no post of British troops 
would ho formed at his town 

On this date Mr Munfotd, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
with 114 mounted police and friendlies, supported by a small force 
under Lieutenant Huggins, 21st Madras Infantry, surprised a gang of 
about 600 dacoits, who were engaged in burmng the aillage of Kan 
bya, about sixteen miles south west of Yeu, and lalled over 160 of 
them No casualties on our side Subsequently, the force occupied 
the dacoit k adcr Hla U’s village Magyiok about twentj miles south 
of Yeu, near which two Bo7j 5 were killed and one taken prisoner by 
the Burmese pohee Hla U escaped into thick ]ungle, wliere it was 
impracticable to follow him with troops with any prospect of sue 
cess , the force therefore returned to Yeu 

28th — Major Collins, 2nd Hants Regiment, with 100 men, 
proceeded in the I G S Irrawaddy and four launches to the island of 
Aingdaing, above Sheiumaga, on which it was reported large numbers 
of dacoits resided, and from which several dacoities were said to 
haa c been recently comnutted The island was surroundtd hy the 
launches, and the troops landed and searched the aiUages No 
resistance was made Most of the male mb ibitants appeared to be 
away, and, os from the enquiries of the civil officer there appeared 
to be no doubt that the villages of Shwegyatyan and Aingdamg 
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■were engaged m dacoity and the reception of stolen goods, they 
■were destroyed Eight prisoners were taken The island and the 
west hank of the river were searched for v ar boats or such as were 
hkely to be used for dacoity, of which four were found and brought 
back to Mandalay 

Major J A D Gordon, 2nd Queen’s Own Bengal Light Infan 
try, with part of the garrison of Salin, in the Mmbu distnct, attack- 
ed and dislodged from their positions two large bands of rebels 
which were threatening Salm, but he was not strong enough to break 
them up and disperse them, and accordingly applied for re mforce 
ments which were duly sent to him 

On the same d''t( l\Ia]or Dudlej Persse, 2nd Somersetshire 
Light Infantry, commanding at A\a, and Lieutenant Campbell, 
25th Madras Infantry, commanding at M>inthi, made a successful 
combined attack on the notonous dacoit village Magyi, m the Ava 
district, surprising the inhabitants, who made resistance, and killing 
thirteen rebels, amongst whom were three chiefs Two dacoit 
leaders and thirt} three others were taken piisoners Casualties on 
our side, — one trooper, Madras Lancers wounded 

30th — Major Lynch 1st Bomhaj Grenadiers, with 160 men and 
two guns, proceeded to ICanhla, four miles from Pymmana and found 
it re occupied hj the rebels since the last occasion of its being 
attacked on the 2l8t Tlic village and stockade were clestrojed, no 
opposition being offered, bejond i few shots fired at the rear guard 
on the return to Pyinmani No i tsualtics 

31st — Major J A D Gordon, commanding at Sahn, des 
enbed himself as surrounded bj, and engaged with, the enemj 
night and day, since the morning of the 30th , ammunition running 
short and suburbs of the town burned down On this day rein 
forceraents of fiftj rifles, 2nd Hants, and 100 rifles, Natue Infantrj 
under command of Captain Atl inson 2nd Hants Regiment, arri\ed 
at Salin and drove off the rebels with great slaughter their bodies 
being taken awa) m cartloads Casualties on our side — Inlled, 
Captain Atl inson, 2nd Hants Regiment, commanding relieaing 
force Enemy’s lo‘?s unknown 

Of these hundred engagements the military operations of 
special interest were — 

(1) the Ponkan expeditions from Bhamo 
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(2) the withdrawal of the Kapd garnson, and the relief of Salon in the 

hlinbu command , 

(3) the death of Air Phayrt, Deputy Commissioner, of Jlinhla 

Further details of the Ponhan Expedition will be found m 
the chapter on the Kachins A note on headings (2) and (3) is 
given below 

TEE WITnDrA.A\AL OF THE NAPE GARRISON A^D THE PELIEP 
OF S ILIN IN THE 'NnNBU COM^IANP 

Nape IS situated in the terai 'jungle at the foot of the Arakan 
Toma hills, some thirtj fi\e miles due west of Minbu Previous to 
the 19th June 1886 it had been the head quarters of the noted rebel 
leader Boh Shwe , but on that date it was occupied by a force 
under Major Gordon, 2ad Bengal Infantry, as it was found necessary 
to give a blow to the great local prestige which Boh Shwe hid 
derived from the unfortunate death of Mr Phayre, the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district 

The following account is extracted from the History of the 
Cth Brigade by General Lou — 

Keports however soon commenced of great sickness amongst the 
garrison the sicl were rehe\cd but the men who took their places got sick 
in their turn, and eventually Nape btcanio so unhealtliy that it was found 
impossible to keep troops there and the post had to be abandoned 

On arrival of Brig idler General Low CB at JImbu on 24th Jul), 
to direct the movements for the viithdrawal from Nape there were sick 
m the Minbu Hospital — 

2 European officers 138 Native soldiers 

50 soldiers 3S Followers 

The large majority of these had contracted fever at Nape and the sicl 
at tl at plice were reported to be altogether about ISO men 
I A force of 100 native infantry left Minbu on tho 28th July nitli an 
ambulance column of dandies and strctrbrrs earned by Burmnns and carts 
uitli food and sifclv reiched Nape on the 31st Julv The uithdrnwal 
commenced on tho 2nd August nnd the column arrived safely at Sfinbu 
With the following sick— 

51 Liverpool Regiment 73, Native Infantry 

10, Royal .iVTtillcrv 31 Followers 

It must here bo noticed that of the cfTcctive men that marched in 
from Napd almost all were afterwards invalided to India and, speaking 
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generally the attempt to occupy that place during the rams cost not less 
than DOO men in in\alids 

While the rctiri-ment {rom Nape was proceeding, the post of Salin 
was attacked hi largo numbers of dacoits under Ottama Ilfonqyx who had 
been ]oin''d b\ a portion of Boh Shw6s men The onh aaailable troops 
at the time, and till the retirement from Nape was completed were some 
troops returning from an expedition to Pm m the interior on the cast side 
of the riro'- Thu force was due at the post of Singu on the east bank 
of the Irraw„dd\ about twenty miles below Pagan on the 29th Julj The 
steamer Sir KiUiam Peel was sent up from Mmbu to Singu to take the 
troops on board and land 100 of tbcm at Smbj ug> un w here, being joined 
b\ fiftv Nati\e Tnfantr} from Ycnang 3 aung thej were directed to moae 
on ‘^a\m 

This was done and Sabn was reheacd Captain Atkinson of the Hamp 
shire Regiment who commanded the column being killed just as, success 
was achie\od 

Tlie abandoning of the post of N ipc, ^hich was occupied with a 
View to diminishing tho prestige of Boh Shwc, was under the cir 
cumstanccs a most undesirable raoae, but it will be seen from the 
above remarks in General Low’s History that the deadlmess of 
the climate rendered it imperative The Chief Commissioner, 
referring to this, sa^s — 

haao had to withdraw post from Nape m Boh Shw^’s countrj, 
bj reason of extreme sicl ness among garrison Tins is regrettable but 
iinaa oidable e shall occiipx again w hen season impro\ cs 

It was onlj with the greatest difficult} that it could be 
relieved when it was With two large gangs of dacoits in the field, 
Boh Shwe’s near Nape and Ottama’s near Salm, and 234 sick 
in hospital at Minbu it became i vei} hard task to provude a 
sufficient garrison for Mmbu and a suflicient escort for the 134 
sick to bp withdrawn from Napt As it was, 100 Native Tnfantr} 
were all that could be spared In addition to these difficulties, 
the Burmese had such an aversion to being taken out to Napi., 
that, to avoid accompan} mg the relievung column as cart drivers 
and bearers, all those who were not placed under mibtarv guard 
ran awa} from Almbu into the surrounding jungle'- Tlie difficiil 
tics of the situation were further enhanced bv the investiture 
of Salm b} Ottama’s gang and the immediate need for its 
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relief General Low, howe-v er, made the beet use of the very limit- 
ed means at his disposal, and made a complete success of both 
operations 

‘ SaliE was situated about ten miles from the banhs of the 
Irrawaddy, on an alluvial plain, and was one of the many old walled 
towns which are to be found dotted about the country It was about 
1,100 j ards long by 650 broad, but the walls, which must originally 
have been about twentj feet high and twenty fi\e feet thick, were 
old and in several places broken down On the north eastern and 
southern sides thickly populated suburbs had sprung up, extending 
from one to two miles At the time when the town was occu 
pied by a detachment of the field force the numerous trees 
and luxuriant vegetation in these suburbs formed a dense ‘jungle 
up to its a erj walls The object of Ottama H'pongyt was to burn the 
old city inside the walls, as Boh Shwe had promised to ally himself 
with him if he succeeded in doing so The small garrison of fift;y 
three rifles, Liverpool Regiment, and cightj three rifles, 2nd Bengal 
Infantry, lined the old walls as far as possible and devoted them 
selves to keeping the dacoits out, a few dacoits did once effect 
an entrance through a gap, but they were all captured The 
jungle and trees of the suburbs were so dense that no signalling 
could be established, and out of the four Burmese messengers who 
were slipped over the walls dunng the nights, only one escaped 
with his message The dacoits were able to keep out of sight so 
close up to the walls that, when the detachment of the Hampshire 
Regiment came to the relief. Captain Atkinson w as shot forty 
} ards from the walls Ijy a jtngal m position hetV' een himseU and 
the besieged garrison The siege had lasted three days As soon 
ns the garrison was rebeved all the troops turned out and drove off 
the enem> , inflicting severe loss on them , but no accurate estimate 
of their casualties could be obtained, as they carried as many as 
they could away m carts 

Another great difflcultj which presented itself at jllinbu at 
this time w as the disposal of the sick The allowance for the station 
hospital was only eighteen beds, and now there were 119 European 
and 211 native soldiers sick, besides sixty nine followers The pre 
V 10 U 8 long lists of sick had almost exhausted the stock of medicine, 
and tned the powers of the very limited hospital staff to the 
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uttermost, and for the work they did in this "very trying time the 
greatest credit is due to them 

THE DE\TH OF MR PirWRE, DEPUTl COMMISSIONER OP MINHLV 

The great importance attached to the death of Mr Phayre 
at the hands of Boh Shwe’s gang was due to the fact that it estab 
hshed Boh Shwt’s prestige m the district , and that from this time 
till Brigadier General Lo^ had repeatedly beaten his gangs when 
e\er the) showed themselves, Minbu was one of the most un 
settled districts in Upper Burma At the time when Mr Pha)re 
was killed, Boh Shwe, for whose head Rs 1,000 was offered, had 
offered Es 500 for Mr ■Pha)rc’6 head, and out of this he made 
great capital amongst his adherents 

The following is tlic official account of Mr Pha)re’s death — 

On the 4th of Mnj 1880 a part\ of two ^atlve officers and fifty 
sepoys was despatched b) the Officer Commanding at Mmbu to establish 
A mihtarj post at ^ape m the Minhla district where the rebels under tho 
noted loader Boh Shwe were repotted to be collecting On tho following 
da},3fr Pliayre theDcputj Commissionci started from Mxnbu mth about 
fift) of the newl) organized police intending to go to a place called 
Pjlongyaw Korth where there were then thirty sepojs m an entrenched 
position and where all was quiet his purpose being to Msit tho villages in 
that direction and distribute the new police He afterwards changed his 
original plan and joined the military party en roufe to Nape Arri'ing at 
Padein, they found the place occupied by the insurgent® who held a strong 
position in a walled pagoda Mr Phayre after driving in the enemy s 
advance guard established himself on the opening of the 7th m another 
pagoda 200 j aids from that occupied by the rebels His party was fired 
into all that night during which Boh Shwe received large reinforcements 
OntheStliMr Phayre against the advice of the Native officers taking with 
him ten sepojs and ten police attempted to carry the enemy s post by direct 
attacl They were within twenty yards of tho pagoda when Mr Phayre fell 
struck by three bullets The sepoys and police adv anced to his assistance 
but owing to the heavy fire were obliged to retire leaving the body which 
was carried off before reinforcements came up The report that tho 
detachment ran short of ammunition proves to be incorrect The number 
of the enemy was estimated at 700 Mr Phayre s body was subsequently 
recovered at Padem unmutdated 

Air Phayre joined the detachment for Nape without the knowledge 
or consent of the Officer Commanding at Minbu If his intention of sharing 
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Early m 1886 it was recognized that troops alone could not 
suffice for the work of pacification, but that the special difficulties 
in Burma ^ould be overcome rather by the vigorous administration 
of civil government, and by the creation of an efficient police, 
than by the employment of military 
Formation of MiLtary Police (detachments scattered o\er the face of 

the country Reinforcements of troops were at any time obtainable 
from India, but the a\ ailable resera e of efficient police was much 
more limited As the Burmese character is aacrse to discipline, 
and as the old Burmese police were incapable of coping with the 
daooits and rebel bands, no time was lost in issuing orders for en 
listing, traimng, and sending over to Burma a large bod> of police 
recruited from the warlike races of the Punjab and the North West 
Provinces of India In addition to 2 000 volunteers fiom the Indian 
police, and to the ordinarj native police force of Lower Burma, 
6,630 trained recruits were sent to Upper and Lower Burma during 
the rainy season of 1886 , so that, ivith the 24,184 troops already 
in that country, the total of troops and military police for service 
throughout the whole province rose to 32,720 

It will not be out of place to remark here that the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, which had rendered such great assistance in the 
advance on Mandalay, did even more for the country after the 
annexation than before They put on express steamers, without 
cargo flats, to run once a week between Rangoon and Mandalaj, 
and improved communication between Mandalaj and Bhamo 
by running regular weekly steamers They also instituted short 
services between Mandalay and important stations up and down 
the Irrawaddy, and began to ply regularly on the Chindwin n\er 
Por these new lines the company received no subsidy, though they 
obtained a large amount of Goaernment work Every steamer 
( 226 ) 
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earned a small guard of troops or disciplined pobce for pro 
tection A large flotilla of Govemmenfsteamers had to be placed 
on the ri\crs to facilitate the mo\emcnt6 of troops, to prevent the 
crossing of armed bands of rebels or dacoits, to keep down river 
piracy, and to generally patrol the rivers , but the assistance 
receiaed from the commercial flotilla was invaluable 

It will be remembered that when General White took over 
command of the troops in Upper Burma on diet March 1886, his 
force was divided into two brigades, with head quarters at Man 
dalay and Bhamo respectivelv, and two independent commands 
at Pyinmana and Taungdwingji In June the Pyinmana com 
mand was constituted into a third brigade, and this organization 
of the Upper Burma Field Force held good till the commencement 
of the winter campaign in October, when the whole distribution 
was re organized 


In the spring of 1886 the Upper Burma Field Force was rein 

forced by the Somersetshire Light In 
TiMt reinforcements . . t, t j ^ j.i 

fantry, the 26th Punjab Infantry, the 

6th and 23rd Bombay Infantry, and the 43rd Assam Light Infantry 
(now the 7th Gurkhas), bringing the total up to 14,000 fighting men 
of all arms Subsequently further reinforcements were sent — the 
3rd Gurl has, ICth Madras Infantry, and 23rd Bombay Infantry 
These reinforcements were absolutely necessary to assist the 
existing garrisons to maintain themselves m the positions 
they then held, and to lessen the work they would be called on 
to peform during the ensuing trying months The troops were 
all hutted, the posts fortified and made easily defensible, and strict 
orders were issued that none but absolutely essential operations 
against dacoits were to be undertal en The objects of these pre 
cautions were to minimise the evil cfiects of the climate and to 


economise the resources of the troops, bo that they might take the 
field for a winter campaign in the greatest possible state of 
cfTiciencj 


It 18 here interesting to note that in spite of all precautions 
„ , taken between the 17th November 1885, 

Casualties , .i_ 

when the expedition first crossed the fron 
tier, and the 31st October 1886 the field force, averaging some 
13,000 men, was deprived of the serMces of 3,053 fighting men of 
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all rants by the ravages of disease Of these, eleven officers and 
919 European and Native rant and file had died, and seventy six 
officers and 1,956 European and Native rant and file were invalided 
to India , amongst the latter are included some wounded officers 
and men The fatal casualties in action during the same period 
were officers eleven, European and Native rank and file eighty 
Thus, the total loss to the Field Force prior to the commencement 
of the winter campaign was 3,144, or rather more than 20 per 
cent of the greatest number of troops at anj one time in the 
field The diseases claiming the most victims were malarial fever, 
dysentery, cholera, and heat apoplexy The malarial fever was 
most malignant during the rams, especially in the localities of 
Bhamo, Katha, Nape, and Thabyebin 

In spite of the additional troops sent to Burma in the spring 
of 1886, raising the total to 14,000, it was evident that this number 
was barely adeijuate to perform the duties which they were called 
on to do 

The Quarter Master General commenting on General "White’s 
description of the military position on 17th July 1S86, stated as 
follows — 

It IS manifest from the disposition given by General White that, 
although there are some 14 000 troops m Upper Burma there is not a man 
too much , indeed, it seems to the Commander in Chief that many of the 
districts are but wesk]> held 

Although it may not be advisable to send more men at this season of 
the year to Burma Sir Frederick Roberts ^vould strongly advise reinforce 
ments being prepared and transport proxided so that they might reach 
Rangoon by the IDth October by which time it seems certain that General 
hitc s present force will he weakened b\ the ordinary casualties of war 
and climate 

In the opinion of His Excellency it will bo desirable to bring away all 
or nearlj all of the regiments and batteries sent to Burma last October and 
the Commander in Chief would propose that the relieving regiments, or os 
manj as <^cncral White niui think nccessatj, be despatched from India so as 
to reach Rangoon b> the l5tli October In carrying this out the relieved 
regiments could remain in Burma during the ninter months unless nnj of 
them should be so sickly ns to require being mo%ed at an earlier date 

This arrangement would add considcrabl} to General ^\hite’a force 
and vnth the additiop of the three regiments of ca% alij^ he has applied for to 
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be sent to him next November, he should be able to take the initiative 
throughout all the disturbed distncts 

Sif Frederick Roberts thinks General White shows a wise discretion in 
avoiding comphcation with the Shans and trusts it may be found altogether 
unnecessary to u^e force against them but if such a course is unav oidable, 
it IS better that such operations should be postponed until the people in the 
plains have been brought to order 

It IS evident to the Commander m Chief that, in addition to operations 
in Upper Burma it will be necessarj to open out the country between Manipur 
and Kindat and His Excellency would suggest that this should be earned 
out as an entirely distinct operation under the orders of the General Officer 
Commanding the Eastern Frontier District General M hite has lus hands full 
and should not be required to do more 

If the above suggestion is accepted bj the Government of India the 
General Officer Commanding Eastern Frontier District will be communicated 
with in regard to the number of men to be employed the best season of the 
year for the operation the most suitable cla^ of transport for the work 
and such other arrangements as may be considered necessary all of which 
will requite careful consideration beforehand 

General White’s report above referred to is subjoined tn toio 

From Major Gb^teral G S White v o o d , Commandiruj Burma FuJd 

Force to the Quarter Master General tn India Simla — dated Mandalay 
the nth July 1886 

In reply to your deferred telegram of the 12th July I have the honour 
to submit the following report of the mibtary position m Upper Burma and 
the raihtary plans now being earned out and proposed for the future with 
a view to the pacification of the country 

(a) The MtUlary position tn Upper Burma 

2 The Field Force is divided into three brigades The First Bngade 
commanded by Brigadier General Low OB, Bengal Army has its head 
quarters at Mandalay the Second Bngade commanded by Brigadier General 
Griffith Madras Armj at Bhamo the Third Brigade commanded by Bnga 
diet General Anderson, Bombay Army at Pymmana In addition to these 
three brigades the garrison of Taungdwingji furnished ongmallj by troops 
froraLower Burma Command hasreporteddirecttoFieldForceHead quarters 

3 Crossing the old frontier in the Sittang valley the district held by 
the Third Bngade is first reached The principal garrisons are — Pymmana 
Yamcthm Ymdaw, Hlamgdet Mciktila, and Mahlaing with several smaller 
communication posts now m process of redistnbution These garrisons occupy 
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all ranks by the ravages of disease Of these, eleven officers and 
919 European and Native rank and file had died, and seventy six 
officers and 1,956 European and Native rank and file were invahded 
to India , amongst the latter are included some wounded officers 
and men The fatal casualties in action during the same period 
were officers eleven, European and Native rank and file eighty 
Thus, the total loss to the Field Force prior to the commencement 
of the winter campaign was 3,144, or rather more than 20 per 
cent of the greatest number of troops at any one time in the 
field The diseases claiming the most victims were malarial fever, 
dysentery, cholera, and heat apoplexy The malarial fever was 
most malignant during the rams, especially m the localities of 
Bhamo, Katha, Nape, and Thabyebin 

In spite of the additional troops sent to Burma m the spring 
of 1886, raising the total to 14,000, it was evident that this number 
was barely adequate to perform the duties which they were called 
on to do 

The Quarter Master General commenting on General Whitens 
description of the militarj^ position on 17th July 1886, stated as 
follows — 

It js manifest from the disposition gi>en by General White that, 
although there are some 14,000 troops in Upper Burma there is not a man 
too much , indeed it seems to the Commander m Chief that many of the 
districts are hut weakly held 

Although it may not he advisable to send more men at this season of 
the year to Burma, Sir Frederick Roberts would stronglj advise reinforce 
ments being prepared and transport provuded so that they might reach 
Rangoon bj the 15th October by which time it seems certain that General 
White’s present force will be weakened b\ the ordinary casualties of war 
and climate 

In the opinion of Ills Fxccllency it will ho desirable to bring away all 
or nearly nil of the regiments and batteries sent to Burma last October and 
the Commander in Chief u ould propose that the relieviog regiments, eras 
mnnj ns General ^^hltcm v think necessary be despatched from India so as 
to reach Rangoon b} the 15th October In carrying this out, the relieved 
regiment<i could remain in Burma during the v\inter months unless anj of 
them should be so sicklj ns to require being moved at an earlier date 

This arrangement would add con<tidcrabl> to General Jute’s force 
and with the addition of the three regiments of cavalrj he has applied for to 
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DO sent to him next No\eml)or, he should be able to take the initiative 
throughout all the disturbed districts 

Sif Frederick Roberts thinks General "White shows a wise discretion in 
avoiding comphcation with the Shans, and trusts it may be found altogether 
unnecessarj to use force against them but if such a course is unavoidable 
it IS better that such operations should be postponed until the people in the 
plains have been brought to order 

It 15 evident to the Commander m Chief that, in addition to operations 
in Upper Burma it will be necessarj to open out the countrj between Manipur 
and Kindat and His Excellencj would suggest that this should be carried 
out as an entirelj distinct operation under the orders of the General OfScer 
Commanding the Eastern Frontier Distnet , General Vi hite has Ins hands full 
and should not be required to do more 

If the above suggestion is accepted bj the Government of India the 
General Officer Commanding Eastern Frontier District will be communicated 
with in regard to the number of men to becmplojed the best season of the 
year for the operation the most suitable class of transport for the work 
and such other arrangements as may be considered necessaryj all of which 
will requite careful consideration beforehand 

General White’s report above referred to is subjoined tn toto 

From Majob General G S White \ o o d , Commanding Burma Field 

Force to the Quarter Master General tn India, Simla — dated Mandalay 
the nth July 1886 

In reply to your deferred telegram of the 12th July I have the honour 
to submit the following report of the military position in Upper Burma and 
the mihtary plans now being carried out and proposed for the future with 
a vaewto the pacification of the country 

(o) The Military position in Upper Burma 

2 The Field Force is divided mto three brigades The First Brigade 
commanded by Brigadier General Low c B Bengal Army has its head 
quarters at Mandalay the Second Bngade commanded by Brigadier General 
Griffith Madras Army at Bhamo the Third Bngade commanded by Briga 
dier General Anderson Bombay Army at Pyinmana In addition to these 
three brigades the garrison of Taungdwingji furnished origmally by troops 
from Lower Burma Command hasreporteddirecttoFieldForcellead quarters 

3 Crossing the old frontier m the Sittang valley the district held bj 
the Third Brigade is first reached The pnncipal garrisons are — Pvinmana 
Yamethm, Ymdaw, Hlamgdet Mciktila and Mablaing vnth several smaller 
commumcation posts now m process of redistnfaution These garrisons occupy 
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the country from Pyinmana to Hlamgdefc on tho extreme east, and then cross 
the continent of Upper Burma to the valley of the Irrawaddy at Mahlamg 
The strength of the Brigade is — 

One battery, Royal Artillery (elephant) ‘ 31 Cavalry 

One division, 2 Royal Artillery (mule) 656 British Infantry 

1,524 Native Infantry 

As the Pyinmana and Yamethm districts have been much disturbed, 
reinforcements have been ordered and are now on their way to join the Third 
Brigade They consist of two compames lat Bombay Grenadiers, from Toun 
goo and the 16th Madras Native Infantry from India The latter is included 
in the reinforcement of three battalions referred to further on as en route 
4 Following the eastern margin of our occupation, tti the line of the 
Shan Hills north of Meiktila and Hlamgdet, there is a tract of country we 
have not yet occupied The most important pomt is TYundwin which will 
be garrisoned m a few weeks 

6 In the occupation of the country more remote from Mandalay, it 
has been found adnsable for more immediate communication and support, 
to organize the garrisons into district groups under one command 

North of tho unoccupied tract referred to in the last paragraph lies tho 
Kyauks6 district of the First or Mandalay Brigade It consists of four gar 
risons or posts ns — Kjauks4 Yewun Kinywa and Taloksu the last named 
being a communication post which connects Kyaukse district with the Myit 
Myitngc river and bj it and the Irrawaddy with Mandalaj The collective 
strength of these garrisons is — 

One dmsion Royal Artillery (Mountain) 219 Bntish Infantrj, and 

30 Cavalry 608 Native Infantry 

C The valley of the Myitngc is gamsoned by throe posts — 

Paleik (included in the A\a district) Migyaundct and Kywetnahpa 

The two latter arc held by levies under tho Chief Commissioner 

7 To return to the old frontier in the Irrawaddy valley we first 
meet with the post of Taungdwingyi some distance inland from the left 
bank 

This post has been referred to m paragraph 2 Its strength is 

One dinsion Ro) al Artillery * 149 British Infantr} 

189 Native Infantry 

8 Following the Irrawaddy upwards the district commands of the 1st 
Brigade have their head quarters at— Mmbu Pagan Myingyan, A\a, Sagaing 
Mandalaj Shwtbo Tabajen and the Cliindwm vallcj 

I ith monntain equipment 
S Of a battery 
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9 It will te seen that the first, or Mandala 7 , Brigade la out of all pro 
portion to the other two but this division of the commands is the most con 
vement for commumcation and correspondence 

10 The districts named m paragraph 8 have many outposts, the com 
manders of which are under the immediate orders of the officers commanding 
the named district 

11 Mmbu has outposts at — Smbaunggwe, Mmhla, ^alin, Sinbyugyun 
Yenangyaung Sagu Nap6 The strength of these garrisons was by last 
return — 

1 division Royal Artillery 224 British Infantry 
709 Native Infantrv 

12 Still proceedmg up stream. Pagan district comes next It has out 
posts at — Popa Smgu, Myitche Se and Pakokku The aggregate strength 
of these distnets was by last return — 

2 divisions Royal Aitiller) 214 British Infantry 
514 Native Infantry 

13 The district of Mymgyan has outposts at — Natogyi, Sametkyun, 
Taungtha Yetagyo The strength was — 

1 division Royal Artillery 229 British Infantry 

22 Madras Cavalry 667 Native Infantry 

14 The A\ a district has posts at — Ava Chaungwa, Myinthi Myotha, 
Pale k These posts all report direct to the Brigadier General at Mandalay 
The strength is as follows — 



Bnti&li 

Native 

Cvvalry 

Infantry 

Infantry 

Ava 28 

53 

73 

Chaungwa 


162 

Mymtb 


64 

Myotha 

46 

86 

Paleik 


140 

The Saigam distnct has posts at — 
SaigaiQ 

108 

90 

Myinmu 


129 

Shemmaga 


128 


Chaungu and Samun arc also he'd by lev les under the Chief Commissioner 
10 The Mandalay district has outposts at — \ankintaung Lamaing 
Madaya and Taunggyi (faungm*) The aggregate strength of Mandalay 
and these outposts was by last return — 

frds of a garrison battery 103 Madras Lancers 

1 division, 1 mountain battery 726 British Infantry 
3 224 Nativm Infantry 

S Of » batt«r7 
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17 The Shwcbo distnet lias two garrisons — Shwebo, Kyaukmyaung 
The latter is on the Irrawaddy and is the Shwebo river base of supply 

The aggregate garrisons are — 

1 division,^ Eoyal Axbllery 195 British Infantry 
16 Lancers 196 Native Infantry 

18 The Tabayen district, between the nvers Mu and Chmdwin, is held 
by a post at Yeu The strength is — 

16 Madras Lancers 60 British Infantry 
176 Native Infantrj 

19 To complete the districts included in the Ist Bngade there still 
remains the — Chindwm valley This includes posts at — Alon, Mmgm, and 
Kindat Their aggregate strength is — 

1 division Royal Artillery * 790 Native Infantry 

In addition to these regular troops, there are 376 of the Hmdustani poUce 
levies now in the Chindwm valley If the need arises, Alon will be a suitable 
place for a detachment of British Infantry 

20 The Upper Irrawaddy is held by the 2nd Brigade, head quarters 
at Bhamo It has an outpost at Katha 

The garrisons of Bhamo end the out station ate — 

J garrison battery 342 British Infantry 

1 mountain , (Hazara) 896 Native Infantry 

This garrison has been considerably reduced by sickness, and there ore 
many of the above still sick The neighbourhood is now quiet, and I propose 
to lea>e the garrison as it is The smaller the force exposed to the influence 
of the malar a at this season, the more effectives there will be for work m the 
cold weatber 

21 The total miUtory force hitherto employed m Up^er Burma has been 
about 14 000 men 

(b) Plans then 'being carried out 

22 The cxponencc of tbe last few months has made it apparent that 
the most effective plan of cstabhshmg our rule m Upper Burma, and at the 
same time protecting and gaming touch of the yillagers, is a close occupation 
of tbe disturbed districts by mihtary posts 

23 Tha cxpcnenco has further taught us hou rapidly and secretly 
strong bodies of insurgents — numbenng sometimes from 2,000 to 4,000 men— 
can bo assembled in the neighbourhoods not protected by posts 

21 These hands arc freebooters piUagmg whc^c^cr they go but 
usually resemng the refinement of their cruelty for tLo‘«o who have taken 


r Of a Irattciy 
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office under us or part with us Flying columns arrive too late to save the 
village The villagers having cause to recogmse that we are too far ofi to pro 
tect them, lose confidence m our power and throV in their lot with the m 
surgents They mate terms with the leaders and baffle pursuit of those 
leaders by round about guidance or systematic silence In a country, 
itself one va<5t miUtary obstacle, the seizure of the leaders of rebellion, though 
of paramount importance, thus becomes a source of greatest difficulty 

25 The widespread and continued resistance we have encountered 
was anticipated by few The insurgents have cropped out in ever varying 
distncts and m considerable bands Where the garrison of the local post, 
or a CO mbmed movement from 6e\eTal has not been sufficient the necessity 
has been hitherto met by sending troops from whatever reserve they could 
best be spared This has necessitated much unsymmetrical distribution 
On the am\al of the lemforcement (three battabons) now en route, flying 
columns will be formed on a larger scale They will supplement the system 
of posts and form a stronger reserve m every distnct 

2G Up to the present and for two or three months to come the 
heavy loss consequent on exposure durmg the rams, and the danger of moving 
troops m an almost unknown country into unhealthy and mfected districts, 
renders it not advisable to pursue this system at present, except m urgent 
cases but the columns can be kept on the move with great advantage from 
October next 

27 To render these columns as mobile and as swift as possible, author 
ity has been granted for the formation of a corps of mounted mfantry, 825 
strong This corps which will be composed of British and Native infantry m 
the proportion of one to two will be organized in companies of seventy five 
men each These companies will be formed at the head quarters of districts 
and will be attached to flying columns There may be difficulty and delay m 
buying sufficient ponies, especially as the purchase of transport pomes is being 
pressed simultaneously I hope, however to succeed with both. 

28 The operations of this campaign have falsified the supposition that 
cavalry is a useless arm in Upper Burma Our experu»nce has proved it the 
most effective It has been stated m this report that it is of first importance 
to catch the leaders of rebellion In a force without cavalry this is next to 
impossible the Bohs or chiefs, are nearly always mounted and the first to 
fly on the approach of our troops Mounted Infantry on ponies cannot catch 
them They have, however the greatest dread of the cavalry In aland 
where only ponies are bred the cavalry horses seem monsters to the people, 
and the long reach and short shnft of the lance paralyse them with fear 

20 At this season of the year the country is not generally smtahle 
for cavalry, hut when the rams arc over I would submit that three extra 
Vot.V 2 H 
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xegimcnts tof cavalry, complete m establishments ofi grass cutters,) ponies, 
etc , should bo sent for service m Upper Burma I would distribute them 
thus — one regiment between" Pyjnmana,Yamethm, andMeiktila , one regiment 
between Minbu and Pagan , one regiment between Jlyingyan, Avp, and 
Kyauls^ 

There is a regiment at Mandalay, and I would detach three troops from * 
it for service at Sagamg Taba>en and Shwebo 

These cavalry regiments should arrive by the end of November at Ban 
goon, and. should be sent back to India by the Slst May next March, April 
and May when the joitari crop is cut and the country is the driest, are the 
months when cavalry can be used with the greatest efiect, but thej will do 
good service from December With due care and a proper estabhshment 
of grass cutters I do no contemplate anj abnormal loss of horses The 
country produces cvcr)'where abundance of the nchest grasses 

(c) The future flans froposed to he earned out 
SO With regard to the operations in the future — 

The earliest expedition must he to occupy the Euby Mmes 
A Gurkha Begiment, the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, will be ordered 
on this duty 

3k It 13 also possible I am afraid I may say probable, that an cxpedi 
tion will be necessary agamst the 'ttuntho Sanbica a powerful chief whose 
country lies to the west of Katha, and who has not given m his allegiance 
iTbis expedition would require— two mountain guns, one troop ofi cavalry, 
seventy five Madras Infantry 150 British and 300 native infantry 

It has generally been found that punitive expeditions not followed by 
occupation have little lasting eflcct Tlic occupation of Wuntho must, 
theicfoTc, be contemplated and provided for 

32 The telegraph extension to Bhamo from Singu on left bank of 
Irrawaddy opposite Kjaukmjaung must also be covered in construction 
and guarded on completion This will doubtless entail ^ome military posts 
on the line of vnre where later experience may show that it cannot he effec- 
tual!} guarded b} river patrols 

33 There is a large country between the Chmdwm and the Mu, north 
of our post at kcu which must be ojicncd up and occupied 

3i The turbulent law « whose country lies to the west of the Pagan 
district must be dominated and the district held The country is a difficult 
one and the column must be strong 

3o Until the countr} wo now occupy to the west of the Shan Hills is 
more in hand I advise against sending an expedition into the Shan country 
unless we go bj invitation or under iissurancca of welcome andsupport At 
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present the Shan States are nominally fnendly, and our enemies in Burma 
cannot irely on asylum or assistance from them If the Shans fight us, it 
would much increase our difficulties m the Yamcthin and Kj auksc districts 
and would be a be^\y call on the force in Upper Burma 

36 The foregoing e'^editions will occupy a large force It may be 
necessary to ask for reinforcements The Chief Commissioner, however, 
has informed me that he hopes within the next three months to be able to 
rebeve the regular troops with the levies and military pohee at many of the 
posts now held by the field force This will give the Officer Commanding 
the field force more disposable troops and I would submit to His Excellency 
the Commander in Chief that we observe how far this will enable the present 
force to carry out the operations referred to before asking for further rem 
forcements 

37 I have consulted the Chief Commissioner on the operations in the 
future, and he agrees with what I have written 

38 

39 The efiorts that the troops have been called on to make m taking 
and maintaimng their positions may be gauged by the fact that from April 
last to the 30th June, sev enty two affairs have been fought The enem^ is a 
contemptible one, but the disciplined few have often had to stand under trying 
circumstances against vast numbers The record of those numbers may be 
exaggerated, but I have no reason to think it more apocryphal than is the 
custom oi war m like cases The casualties recorded below will show that 
it has not been altogether a promenade The losses from disease exposure, 
and fatigue are always the heaviest casualties in war and this campaign 
has been no exception to the rule Everything possible has been done to 
afford prompt lehef and change to the sick 

Ca3uaUies 



Bnti*h 

Native 

Killed m action 

1C 

26 

Died of wounds 

14 

15 

Died of disease . 

135 

134 

Invahded 

519 

410 

Wounded 

87 

119 


In a letter to the Adjutant-General m India, dated ISth August 
1880, General White further stated — 


Y ith reference to the plans nosv being adopted bj me for the mainten 
anco and extension of our supremacy in Burma I have the honour to state 
for the information of His Excellency the Commander in Chief that in com 
munication with the Chief Commissioner I am arranging for the extension 

2H2 
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of our communications from Y4wun to Hlamgdet and Meiktila, thus connect- 
ing the Pyinmana-Myingyan line of posts with that from Mandala} through 
Kjauksfi southwards and covering our frontier m that direction from attacks 
of Shan raiders 

I am carrying out a new disposition of troops whicli will pro\ ido small 
flying columns distinct from the garrisons of the stations, at certain strategi 
cal points throughout the countrj , readj to mo\ e and act in any direction 
at a moment’s notice As the weather becomes cooler and the country dries 
up, these flying columns will be kept constantly on the move 

As the police levies {most of which are at present undrilled) become 
fit to take up their duties it is proposed to graduallj place them in some of 
the posts now occupied by troops, which will he withdrawn and concentrated 
m convenient places m support and resctie The increase of our establishment 
of mounted infantry, when completed, will enable the ofiScers commanding 
posts at which they are stationed to patrol the country much more effee 
tuall) than with men on foot 

Tho police were formed on the same lines as the Assam frontier 
police and were, as has been already stated, to, as far as possible, 
rclic\ Q the troops from the many police duties they were called on 
to perform It was necessary that all operations should be con 
ducted m support of the civil power rather than as purely mill 
tary operations and, m consequence, nearly all duties which the 
troops were called on to perform were m reality police duties 

It was, however, evident that till the garrison of Burma could, 

- with safety, be greatly reduced and its present duties taken over 
by an efficient police, the power of the cml government must lie 
m the troops at its disposal , that considerable md increased 
exertions must be made before the entire executive could with safety 
be banded over to a few thousand police, and that these exertions 
must take the form of military operations against, and the complete 
suppression of, every band of dncoits m the country, and the 
improvement of all the commimications 

PREPVKATIONS FOR THE WINTER CAMPAIGN, I88G-87 

With a View to reducing the countrv to the required state 
of subjection as quickly ns possible, the following preparations 
were made for a winter campaign It was to commence ns soon 
alter the Ist October as the various parts of the country which 
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h'ld been flooded dwnng the rams became practicable for all 
military operations 

Brigadier General G S White, c b , v c , with the local rank 
Reconstitution of (’ommanda of Major General, was to command the 
nnd brigade whole of the Upper Burma Field Force 

under Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Maepherson, k c b , 
K c s I , a c 

This appointment IS referred to inn letter from Major General 
Sir T D Baker, k c b , Adjutant General in India, to the 
Secretary to the Go\ ernment of India, Military Department, dated 
Simla, the 4th August 1886, as follows — 

reference to the letter addressed to vou by the Quarter Master 
General m India dated 30th July 1886 proposing that certain additional 
regiments should be sent to Burma in October next, I am directed by the 
Commander in Chief to state that as the force in Upper Burma will then be 
considerablj augmented and as it la verj desirable for obnous military 
reasons that the extended operations which it will be necessary to carry on 
throughout Burma during the cold season should be under the command of 
one supremo General Officer His rxcellency considers that laeutenaut 
General Sir Herbert Maepherson kcb , kcsi vc , Commander in 
Chief Madras Army should be directed to transfer bis head quarters to 
Burma temporarily to arrive there about the Ist October 1886 and to 
remam imtil the conclusion of the operations 

I am directed to add that by this recommendation no reflection is 
intended to be cast on the manner m which Major General White has 
earned out the duties of his command up to the present time Indeed the 
Commander m Chief feels assured that the Government of India will agree 
with him that Jlajor General White has done remarkablj well under most 
difficult circumstances, and that he deserves great credit for the manner in 
which he is discharging the duties of his important command But as it 
is undesirable that the militarj operations about to be undertaken m Burma 
should be carried out under the system of divided command the Commander 
in Chief makes the present recommendation and hopes that it may meet 
with the concurrence of the Government of India 

It further appears to the Commander m Chief to be essential that 
while operations m the field ate being carried on Sir Herbert Maepherson 
should act under the direct orders of Army Head quarters and the 
Government of India 

Sir Herbert Maepherson would of course continue to exerase the com 
mand of the Madras Armj while in Burma 
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of our communications from "i ewun to Hjamgdet and Meiktila, tkufl connect 
ing the Pymmana-Myingyan line of posts mth that from Mandalaj through 
Kyaukse southwards and covering our frontier in that direction from attacks 
of Shan raiders 

I am carrying out a new disposition of troops whicTi will provide small 
flying columns, distmct from the garrisons of the stations, at certain strategi 
cal points throughout the country, ready to move and act in any direction 
at a moment’s notice As the weather becomes cooler and the country dries 
up these flying columns will be kept constantly on the move 

As the police levies (most of which are at present undnllcd) become 
fit to take up their duties, it is proposed to gradually place them m some of 
the posts now occupied by troops which will be withdrawn and concentrated 
in convenient places in support and reserve The increase of our estabhshment 
of mounted infantry, when completed, will enable the officers commandmg 
posts at which they are stationed to patrol the country much more effoe 
tually than with men on foot 

The police were formed on the same lines as the Assam frontier 
police and were, as has been already stated, to, 'kb far as possible, 
relieve the troops from the many police duties they were called on 
to perform It was necessary that all operations should bo con 
ducted m support of the civil power rather than as purely mill 
tary operations and, m consequence, nearly all duties which the 
troops were called on to perform were m reality police duties 
It was, however, evident that till the garrison of Burma could, 
with, safety, be greatly reduced and ite present duties taken over 
by an efficient police, the power of the civil government must he 
in the troops at its disposal , that considerable and increased 
exertions must be made before the entire executive could with safety 
be handed over to a few thousand police, and that these exertions 
must take the form of military operations against, and the complete 
suppression of, every band of dacoits in the country, and the 
improvement of all the communications 

PREPAEATI0^8 FOR THE WI^TER CAMPAIGN, 1886-87 

With a View to reducing the countiv to the required state 
of subjection as quickly as possible, the following preparations 
were made for a winter campaign It was to commence as soon 
after the Ist October as the various parts of the country which 
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h'ld been flooded diinng the rains became practicable for all 
military operations 

Brigadier General G S White, c b , v c , with the local rank 
EecoDstitution of commands of M'i)or General, was to command the 
and brigades whole of the Upper Burma Field Force 

under Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Maepherson, K c b , 
K c s I , VC 

This appointment IS referred to ina letter from Major General 
Sir T D Baker, k c b , Adjutant General in India, to the 
Secretary to the Go\ ernment of India, Military Department, dated 
Simla, the 4th August 1886, as follows — 

With reference to the letter addre<«ed to rou b\ the Quarter Master 
General in India dated 30th Julj 1886 proposing that certain additional 
regiments should be sent to Burma m October next I am directed by the 
Commander in Chief to state that, as the force in Upper Burma will then be 
considerably augmented and as it is \ery desirable for obvious nubtary 
reasons that the extended operations which it wall be necessary to carry on 
throughout Burma during the cold season should be under the command of 
one supreme General Officer His Txcellency considers that Lieutenant 
General Sir Herbert Maepherson, kcb , kcsi vc , Commander in 
Chief Madras Army should be directed to transfer his heed quarters to 
Burma temporarily to arrive there about the Ist October 1880, and to 
remain until the conclusion of the operations 

I am directed to odd that bj this recommendation no reflection is 
intended to be cast on the manner m which Major General 'White has 
earned out the duties of his command up to the present time Indeed the 
Commander in Chief feels assured that the Government of India will agree 
with him that Major General White has done rematkablj well under most 
difficult circumstances and that he deserves great credit for the manner in 
which he is discharging the duties of his important command But as it 
13 undesirable that the military operations about to be undertaken m Burma 
should be carried out under the system of divided command the Commander 
in Chief makes the present recommendation and hopes that it may meet 
with the concurrence of the Government of India 

It further appears to the Commander in Chief^ to be essential that 
while operations m the field arc being earned on Sir Herbert Maepherson 
should act under the direct orders of Army Head quarters and the 
Government of India 

Sir Herbert Maepherson would of coune continue to exercise the com 
mand of the Madras Aimj while in Burma 
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All these recommendations "were approved of hy the Govern 
ment of India, and Sir Herbert Maepherson ivas directed to 
transfer the Madras Army Head-quarters to Burma 

The redistribution of the brigades in Burma ivas as follows — 
Upper Burma was divided into eight military districts, six of 
which were constituted brigades, and two were independent com- 
mands The troops were commanded as follows — 

Brigades 

Isf Brigade — Headquarters Mandalay — by Brigadier General C T 
East 

2nd Brigade — Head quarters Bhamo, — by Brigadier General Griffith 

3rd Brigade — Head quarters, Pyinmana, — by Brigadier General W S 
A Lockhart, on 

ith Brigade— Head quarters Myingyan — by Brigadier General H S 
Anderson 

5f7j Brigade — Head quarters, Shwebo,— by Brigadier General E 0 
Stewart, ado 

iith Brigade — Head quarters, Mmbu — by Brigadier General R 0 Low, 

ADO 

Indefenienl Comma'nAis 

The Chmdwm Independent Command Head quarters Alon, — by Lieu 
tenant Colonel A C Toker 

The Taungdwingyi Independent Command, Head quarters Taiingd 
wingyi 

This latter command was garrisoned by troops from the 
Lower Burma Division 

The following Instructions from His Excellency the Com 

StrH 3lacphergoa a IBS mander ID Chief in India, dated 27 th 
truetjous August 1886, were forwarded by the 

Adjutant General m India to His Excellency Six Herbert Maepher- 
sou KCB,Kcsi,vc, Commander in Chief, Madras Army — 

AVith reference to Military Department letter No 954 A S , dated 7th 
August 1886 appomtmg you to the command of the troops in Upper and 
Lower Burma I am directed by His Excellency the Commander m Chief in 
India to inform you that this has been done with the object of placing the 
troops in both these provinces under one Commander, who will thus be 
m a position to carry out Nugorons and combmed offensive operations 
throughout the several disturbed distncts 
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2 To cnaUe you to carry out the required operations, the Government 
has sanctioned a considerable mcrease to the force now xn Upper Burma, 
and has appointed three additional Brigadier Generals, one of Ca\alry and 
two of Infantry, each mtha staff of a Bngade Major and a Deputy Assistant 
Quarter Master General You will thus have under your immediate command 
in Burma two Major Generals commanding divisions and six Brigadier 
Generals, with a force amounting to about 31,000 men 

3 It IS understood that you propose to Itav e Madias for Burma on the 
2nd September On arnv al at Rangoon yon should mahe all arrangements 
for the reception and despatch of the troops from India to Upper Burma, 
end then proceed yourself to Mandalay, where, in communication with Sir 
Charles Bernard and Major General White whose local experience will be of 
the greatest assistance to you, you will arrange all preliminary details for the 
cold weather operations The time at yout disposal for this service raaj be 
said to be from about 15th November next to the middle or end of April 1887, 
and I am to impress upon Your Excellency the great importance of all prepara 
tions being vigorously pushed forward on your arrival at Mandalay, m order 
that the troops may take the field as soon as the weather will admit of their 
doing so 

4 With regard to the nature of the operations to be undertaken, I am 
instructed to inform you that the Government of India desire to see dacoitj 
completely stamped out and the authority of the civil power firmly estab 
lished throughout Burma 

6 In order to attain this object the Commander m Chief considers 
that, instead of a few movements with one or two comparatively large forces, 
it would be preferable to carry on a senes of minor operations by a number 
of small flying columns, under carefully selected leaders acting under the 
orders of the sev eral Brigadier Generals commanding It is desirable that 
the aim of the Government of India should bo carefully explained to these 
officers and that the utmost latitude of movement should then he given to 
them The strength of the columns must depend on the nature of the country , 
and the amount of opposition to be expected , but it is essential that each party 
should be able to move rapidly and to follow up the enemy who always 
endeavour to escape into the jungles as soon as our troops approach the 
position they may have taken up 

G As a general rule His Excellency considers that each of the smaller 
columns might appropriately be composed of two mountain guns, about 
thirty mounted infantry from 00 to 100 British infantry and from 100 to 
200 nati\e infantry %vith as many cavalry as can be made available and 
that these should all work m unison from a number of different points xn 
prdcr, if possible, to hem in the dacoits, and to ensure ev erv part of the country 
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being visited When any seriou® resistance is anticipated, or when the enemy 
have taken up a difficult position, it is most desirable that guns should be used 
before infantry are committed to the attack , and] ^7heneve^ practicable the 
cavalrj should be sent to a flank and endeavour to fall upon the enemy and 
follow them up as the> retreat from their stockades The troops should 
make their presence felt evetj’fthere, and should remain long enough in all 
the principal places to enable the ci\il power to establish the administration 
on a firm basis, and to give the people of the country a feeling of confidence 
m the stability of our rule and relieve them from the fear of bemg harassed 
by dacoits 

7 Speaking genorallj, the operations should extend from our old 
frontier northwards to the Shan hills on the east and the Kabaw valley on 
the west, and movements will probablj have to be made from iLower Burma 
on Nape and Taungdwingyi and m a westerly direction from Mmbu, Salm, 
Pagan, and ^^ymg>an tespecUselj The Yaw country will have to bo 
dominated and the district temporarily occupied, while further north a force 
will have to be sent up the Cbindwm vallcj In an easterly direction small 
columns should be despatched from the vallej of the Irrawaddy towards 
Tamothm and Pyinraana and a strong force to the Ruby Mines A convenient 
base for the latter expedition will it is understood be found at Kyanhnyat 
on the Irrawaddy about 100 miles above Mandalay Posts will hav e to be 
established between the base and the mines and every care taken that the 
communication la kept open throughout Operations will also have to bo 
undertaken about Bhamo so as to ensure our complete supremacy in that 
part 

8 Hereafter a large force may possibly have to be sent into the Shan 
country, but the Commander in Cliief considers it very desirable that for tho 
present operations should be confiued to the plains of Burma a settlement 
with the Shan tribes does not appear to be pressing and it is not advisable 
to get ourselves mixed up m the difficult mountains which surround Upper 
Burma on the north and east until peace and order hav e been established 
throughout the lower country 

9 The reinforcements and reliefs from India will bo arriving at 
Rangoon shortly after Your Excellency’s head quarters have been established 
in Burma For some reasons bir Frederick Roberts would insh that tho date 
of their arrival could have been deferred as the month of October is more 
or less BvcUy and, unless the season is exceptionally dry, extended movements 
may be difficult before the middle or end of Nov ember but on account of the 
heavy monsoon weather which may be expected in the Bay of Bengal 
between the middle of October and the end of the y ear it is considered 
advisable that aea > oy ages should be completedby the 10th October, and it 
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13 also thought that tho presence of these additional troops m Burma may 
help in some degree to settle the country 

10 His Excellency feels sure that it is needless to request that the 
utmost attention be paid to the comfort and health of the troops, and that 
they should not bo subjected to any unnecessary exposure until the 
operations commence All available shelter at Rangoon, Sbwegyin, 
Toungoo, Thayetmyo, AlLnmyo, etc should be made use of m the first 
instance, and until you may consider it advisable for the troops to take 
the field 

11 While Your Excellency IS tcmporanlym Burma, the ordinary duties 
of the Madras Command iviU be conducted m tbc same manner as if you ivere 
on tour but, as regards tbe military operations m Burma, you will act 
under tbe direct orders of tbe Commander in Chief and the Government of 
India and will forward j our reports to Armv Head quarters in India 

12 Tour Excellency will take with you to Burma such officers of your 
bead quarter staS as you may consider necessary 

13 The several Brigadier Generals proceeding from India to Burma 
have been directed to arrive at Rangoon on or before tbe 15tb proximo and 
have been informed that orders from Your Exccllencv regarding tbeir dcsti 
nation will await them on arrival at Rangoon 

It Sir Predencl Roberts has e\erj confidence in your ability to 
carry to a successful issue tbe important duty for which you ha\e been 
selected by the Government of India and His Excellency feels certain that 
the operations under your direction will be conducted witb vigour, energy, 
and expedition 

The troops for relief and tlic rclie\ing troops were both to be 
in Burma at the sAme time and three additional regiments of natu e 
cavalry, with other reinforcements, were also to he sent before 
20th October 1886 

On the 1st July 1886 the present strength of the field force was 
13,260 men , on the 1st of December, when all the reliefs and rein 
forcements had a^n^ ed, the present strength was 23,656 men, i e , 
making deduction for troops sent to operate m the semi indepen 
dent states, generally speaking one man to every three and a half 
square miles of the country to be actually occupied It will be 
remembered that pre\ lous to Ist March 1886 no operations were 
undertaken against semi independent states and the army of 
occupation aaeragedsome 11,000 men, about one man to every 
se\cn square miles 

VOL.V 
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Tte following programme stows the additional troops sent to 
Burma for the winter campaign of 1886 87 


CoBPS 

Port and date of cm 
barkation. 

Date of disembarkation 
at Rangoon. 

7th Bengal Cavalry 

Calcntta 10th and 
23td September and 
6th October 18S6 

16th and 28th Sep 
tember and 10th Oc 
tober 1886 

No 0 1 (Llountam) Northern Dm 
Bion Koyal Artillery with Por 
tion of No 2 Company Bengal 
Sappers and Miners 

Calcutta 11th Sep 
tember 1880 

ICth September 1886 

iBt and 5th Bengal Infantry 

Calcutta 20th Sep 
tember 1880 

25tb September 1886 

No 1 I (Mountain) Eastern Dm 
Bion Royal Artillery with por 
tion of No 2 Company Bengal 
Sappers and Miners 

Calcutta 24th Sep 

1 tember 1886 

29th September 1880 

gndBattahon Poyal West Surrey 
Regiment 

Calcutta 3fd October 
1886 

8th October 1886 

let Battalion South loiksbiro Regi 
ment 



1st Madras Lancers 

Madras 17tb loth 
2l8t and 22nd Sep 
tember 1886 

22nd 24th 2Cth and 
27th September 1886 

3ril Iljderabad Contingent Cavalry 

Madras 30th Septem 
ber 1st 3rtl and 4th 
October 1886 

4th 5th 8th and 9th 
October 1880 

17th Madras Infantry and 3rd Hy 
derabad Contmgent Infantry 

Sladras 15tb Septem 
ber 1880 

20th September 1886 

Ist Battalion Riflo Brigade 1 

2nd Battalion, Royal Munster ^ 
Fnsihers J 

Madras 28th Septem 
ber 1880 

3rd October 1886 

Ist Bombay Lancers 

Bombay 2lBt and 
22nd Sop tember 
1886 

Ist and 2nd October 
1886 

27th Bombay Infantry 

Earacbi 6th October 
1886 

17th October 1886 


Total 2 (European) mountam battenea Total 4 (native) companies of sappers 
24 (native) regiments cavalry 6 (native) infantry battaLons 

4 (European) infantry battalions 






QENEBAL aiTVATlON IS JULY 1886 

At the same time one European mountain battery and 
ment, native cavalry, were returned to India 

Total strength of Field The total strength of the 

Force on 20 th October Burma ott 20th October 188C 

follows — 
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one regi 

troops m 

5 was aa 

UlFEB Beuu 

lowia Bplma. 

Detui. 

BriUati 

Officers 

NaUve OSeecs 
DnUeb cod 
Nkb>o Rod 
C ommUaioned 
Officers sDd 

B^ltub 

Katice OScora 
British and 
NatiTS Ron 
Commiiaioned 
Officers and 

Royal Artillery 

Infantry 

31 

171 

SS3 

0 510 

4 

29 

104 

1 1 641 

Totai. Bbitish TBoors 

202 

7 009 

33 

1745 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Infantry and Sappers and 
Miners 

8 

33 

190 

4.,2 ' 
2 002 
143 

52 

4 604 

Total Native Troops 

231 

17 597 

52 

4 604 

Gbaio) Total 

433 

24 096 

85 

C439 


To facilitate the ino\emcnts of troops, tracLsfrom 40 to 100 
feet wide were cut through the 'jungle along all mam approaches 
Permanent telegraph lines, supplemented by the field telegraph, 
were pushed out to all important posts, and s} stems of visual 
signalling were elaborated in each brigade 

Arrangements were also made for the navigation of the smaller 
rivers, — the Shweli, the Myitnge, the Panlaung, and Mu As none 
of the existing steam launches were capacious enough to transport 
troops, orders were given for — two stern wheelers to carry 150 
men and fifty ponies, and to ha\e a raised tower for a machine 
gun , two launches, each to carry twenty men , and one composite 
stern wheeler, iron frame, wooden shin, eighty feet long by sixteen 
feet beam, to carry one Gardner gun on raised platform, and 
guaranteed to tug a fiat of her own size agamst the current of the 
Ohindwm river 
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Every exertion was made m purcliasing and equipping pack 
transport, proMSions were stored, and an efficient battalion of 
mounted infantry, 825 strong, was equipped and got ready for 
service 

The general scheme on which the operations were to be con 
_ . ducted was that all established posts 

The scheme for operations i i i , 

were divided into convenient groups 
Each group was to be provided with sufficient troops of all arms to 
garrison all the posts simultaneously, while a flying column, 
composed of numherb and materials specially adapted to the 
peculiarities of the neighbouring country, was at all times to he 
ready eqmpped and a\ailable to take the field 

Special operations were to be undertaken against certain gangs 
of dacoits, and the general occupation of the country was to radiate 
from the already established posts Whenc\er police were a\ ail 
able, they were to relieve the troops in the occupation of the inter- 
mediate posts on lines of communication The advance of the 
occupation was, as far as possible, to be effected by theestabhsh 
ment of Bucces8i\c lines of posts, with good communications be 
tween them all, md by constant and systematic patrols Outside 
these lines of posts it was to be expected that the chief mihtory 
operations would bo undertaken, and inside them the cnil officers, 
supported by the troops and police, were to direct their atten 
tion to the settlement of the country 

While measures were being concerted for puttmg down rebelhon 
and dacoity with a strong hand, the necessity of directly and 
indirectly conciliating the people at large was not overlooked , hence 
Measures for concjiatmg tiie punitivc measures, such as the burning of 
people Villages harhourmg or assistmg rebels, 

were prohibited , an amnesty was offered to all who should volun 
taiily submit within a certain time , all imports and duties impend 
mg the free course of trade were abolished , the village system was 
adhered to, and the mdigenoua methods of administration were 
rctamed, so far as possible , demands for the collection of revenue 
were not pressed severely , and \anous means were taken to try 
and brmg home to the people the fact that there was no mtention of 
undermining or mterferrng with the Buddhist rthgion Endeavours 
were also made to develop the nch natural resources of the country 
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Agricultural interests, besides liavmg for years back been hampered 
by dacoity, had suffered throughout the whole of the dry central 
zone from the state of disrepair into which irrigation works, dating 
from centimes back, had been allowed to fall The ruby mines, 
]ade minmg, coal fields, oil wells, teak forests, and gold fields, were all 
valuable natural resources, whose eicploitation would become of great 
importance as soon as the country began to be somewhat more 
settled 

As a means of pacification and of advance towards these desir 
able ends, the important step was taken of disarming the country 
Begun in the Mandalay district, it was gradually, but without 
undue delay, extended throughout the whole of the fourteen districts 
of Upper Burma All guns were called m from towns and villages, 
and were onlj distributed under proper safeguards After bemg 
marked with distinctive marks and numbers, guns were only restored 
to licensees consisting of respectable men living in well behaved 
villages and towns where there were at least five to ten licenses 
Villages with well kept chevaux de frtse, bamboo stockades, and 
proper watch kept at the guard houses placed near the gates, were 
thought to be safer with ten or more guns in the hands of licensees 
than they were before ^ , whereas hamlets with only two or three 
guns would, under any circumstances, have been unable to offer 
strong resistance to dacoit attack, because experience showed that 
such small villages never attempted to defend themselves 

As soon as the mass of the people living m the towns and vil 
lages on the plains were deprived of their arms, it became no longer 
possible for rebels and dacoits to replace guns lost in action or 
given up on acceptance of amnesty Insistence was at the same 
time made that villages whose position exposed them to attack 
should surround themseUcs with substantial stockades, and that 
a proper watch should be mamtamed there day and mght "Wher- 
ever this proved ineffectual, and m outlying districts where rnili 
tary posts could not be established, small hamlets were grouped 
together to form a more easily defensible village, and villages were 
moved to more suitable sites Inconvenience and a certam amount 
of hardship was mseparablo from the latter measure , but as the 

was not afterwards held bj Sir Georgo White ttdc lus remarks on 
pago 303 
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houses m Burmese villages are only composed of posts, bamboos, and 
thatched grass, easily obtainable from the neighbourmg 'jungles, the 
inevitable hardships were reduced to a mimmum Even m the 
royal city of Mandalay, the houses were mostly of the same flimsy 
and uncostly description, and were worth only about Es 60 apiece, 
although some were of course more valuable The 6,000 houses 
located between the palace and the city walls of Mandalay 
were also subsequently cleared out on payment of compensation, 
and the householders thus ejected were granted building sites in 
the new town of Mandalay, while the old Shwemyodaw, or “ Eoyal 
Golden City,” was retamed evclusively for the ci\il and military ser 
vants of Government, and transformed into Fort Bufferin 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE KINTER CiMPAION 1886 87 AND BUESEQUEitT OPERATIONS TO 
MIDSUHUBR 1888 

By the 1st October 1886 the preparations for the winter cam 
paign were practically complete Lieutenant General Sir Herbert 
Macpherson had assumed direct command of the troops in Burma, 
the Field Force had been redistributed, and the troops to take part 
in the campaign were nearly all with their respective brigades or 
commands, only a few being still en route Police battalions were 
being formed, to follow up the successes of the troops and relieve 
them of police duties, and the plans for 

Death oJ Sir H ilacphersoiu . v ■ . x j. ^ 

the most important operations were only 
awaiting execution, when, on the 20th October, Sir Herbert Mac 
pherson died of fever on the Indian Government ship Irrauaddij 
near Prome 

This necessitated the immediate reconstruction of the com 
mand in Burma On the 27th October the Governor General in 
Council asked Sir F Boberts, the Commander m Chief, to 
temporanlj transfer his head quarters to Burma, and assume 
command of the whole of the troops m that pro\mce This 
transfer was consequently effected, and Sir Frederick Roberts 
armed in Mandalay on the 17th November, remaining there till 
12th February 1887 

Soon after his arri\ al Sir Frederick summarized the immediate 
objectives of tlie military operations, in order of importance, os 
follows — 

(a) To hunt down Boh Shw6 and Ottoma, and to clear Western 'Minbn 

from their hands of dacoits 

(b) \. similar result with regard to Hla B m the doab of the Irrawaddy 

and Chindu m 

(c) V similar result with regard to the gangs infesting Tamethin and 

Pyinmana 
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{(?) The occupation of the Kanie and Pakangyi tract m the north ^est 
of the Mymgyan district, and the dispersion of the dacoits 
dominating it 

(e) The punishment of the rebels in vicinity of Katha, Shemmaga, 
North Mandalay, Kyaukae, Welaung, Popa, Sd, Wundwin, and 
possibly of Bhamo 

(/) The permanent occupation of tho Ruby JDnes tract 

(g) The further exploration and pacification of the Cbindwm valley 

(^) The establishment of the same control over the tenitory and 
SattSuo of Wuntho as was exercised by the late Kmg, mcludmg 
acknowledgment of tbo supremacy of the Indian Government, 
and the annual payment of tribute 

(*) The exploration and occupation, as far as necessary, of the Yaw 
country 

(;) The despatch of an expedition through a portion of the Shan 
States ivith the object of cultivating fnfendly relations, cstab 
lishing a police post and Resident at some suitable point, and 
atrangmg for the security of the new railway 

We will now proceed to deal with the way m which these 
various operations were carried out 

PURSUIT OP BOB SHWE 

An account has already been given of the evacuation of Napd 
in the presence of Boh Shwd’s gang, and of the relief of Salm 
when besieged by Ottama Hpongyi in August 1886 Prom that 
date, owing to tho unhealthiness of the climate, active operations 
were suspended agimst these powerful dacoits till a more favour 
able season of the year, the 16th December being decided on as 
the earliest date on which an expedition could start 

As a preliminary to more extensive operations in the interior 
active steps were first taken to clear the country on both banks of 
the Irrawaddy, and to stop piracy on the river itself by means of 
small moveable columns, co operating with steam launches manned 
by crews of blue jackets and armed with machine guns 

By the middle of December all was ready for a general advance 
westward To prevent the banda of insurgents brealang back 
towards the old frontier, the southern cordon of Malun Yenang 
y aung Myothit was held by troops from Lower Burma , and as soon 
as tho line Sabn Sidoktaya had been occupied to the north, a column 
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under the immednte comm'vnd of Brigadier General Lou was push 
ed forward in pursuit of Boh Shu e from Pj awbwe through Padcin 
to Nape and Pa aing, which place was occupied on the 16th 
December after onlj a slight resistance on the p irt of the enemy 
On the 17th and 18th Boh Shwc was pursued up the Arakan hill 
from Pa aing , his pomes, camp, tents, clothes, and records, etc , 
were captured, and the pursuit was only given up when the ground 
became impracticable Boh Shwe was reported to ha\e left 
Padem on the approach of the column, with 1,000 followers, 
this following was baid to ha\e been reduced to 450 by the time 
he reached Nape, and to only twenty e by the end of the month 
The casualties of the British column during these operations 
were — 

Lieutenant BadcIjUe, Rifle Bngidc, severely wounded 
One private Rifle Brigade killed 
Four Non Commissioned Officers and men wounded 
Two privates, Hyderabad Contingent wounded 

The pursuit of Boh Shwe and Ottama was continued with zest, 
but owing to the small numbers of followers that remained with 
them and to the wild nature of the hills to which they had flown, 
it was found very hard to get reliable news of the whereabouts of 
the enemy 

General Low, having visited the hill in which the dacoits were 
hiding, determined to try and follow them up with small columns 
Six of these columns were formed, but owing to lack of intelli 
gence they could do little more than keep the dacoits on the run, 
thus preventing them from reasserting their influence, or collect 
ing large followings 

On the 30th January 1887, Captain GohghtI}, King’s Royal 
Rifles, captured Boh Shwe’s camp high up on the Arakan hills at a 
place called Pah , on the 8th February he found his advance guard 
strongly entrenched at Taung chaung north west of Padem , the 
gang, however, got of! witlioutcasuilties On the loth Golightly 
surprised the mam camp and captured a large quantity of arms 
and property Early m March Boh Shwe threatened the post of 
Sidoktaja, where Captain Golightly was encamped Golightly 
accordingly adnneed agim&t him on the 0 th March with some 
mounted infantry and thirty Gurl ha police Coming up with the 
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dacoit at the junction of the Mu cieek, he held him to hie front with 
the dismounted infantry, while he sent the police against the left 
flank The dacoits retired precipitately, and were pursued for four 
miles, with a loss of twenty two killed and many wounded After 
this action, Boh Shwe’s band became so completely broken up 
that any systematic pursuit became quite impossible 

During the summer of 1887, Boh Shwe remained a refugee 
in the Aiakan Yomas on or near the old frontier line of Lower 
Burma His influence had almost dis 
Bob Shw6 s death appeared and very little was heard of 
him till October, when Major Harvey, 
South Wales Borderers, acting upon information received, made 
a forced march of fifty miles with a party of forty mounted infantry, 
South Wales Borderers, and thirty one mounted infantry of the 7th 
Bombay Infantry The camp was di8co\ered and rushed on the 
6th October, when Boh Shwc and ten of his followers were killed 
The rest of the gang, estimated at 200, were completely scattered 
and never assembled again 

OPERATIONS AGAINST OTTAMA HPONO'il 

A column under Lieutenant Westlake, Ist Madras Lancers, 
was operating in the country between Mmbu and Salm His 
operations were chiefly directed against Ottama Hpongy% He 
made several captures of dacoits, and by his energetic movements 
he prevented the gangs ever settling down in one place and col 
lecting any considerable number of adherents , the rebel leader 
was thus reduced to the same straits as his rival Boh Shwe 

The chief successes which were scored by this column during 
February and March were — 

Oa 12th February thirty lancers Ist Madi'is Lancers surprised Boh 
Pe gale’s camp near Legaing kilhng several dacoits making twelve prisoners 
and capturing much ammumtjon and propertj 

On lOthFebruary m the bed of the n\er Mon, Lieutenant Itestlake sur 
prised and defeated with loss a gang led by Ottama himself, and a few days 
later he recovered six carts which the dacoits had looted from a convoy 
On 9th and 10th March Lieutenant Westlake killed some dacoits and 
captured se^ eral more with their arms and ammumtion at Zagswe 

A few days later a party of the Ist Madras Lancers defeated dacoits at 
Kyetspukkem, mfhctmg on them a complete defeat and a loss of fifty killed 
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On the 14th March the scouts of the Ist Madras Lancers killed an 
important docoit leader named Ye U, or the Lephan Boh, and several of his 
followers 

Minor bands of dacoits were harassing the districts round Sin 
byngyun and Mmhla On the 10th March the officer commanding 
Sinbyugyun made an important capture of a Boh and nine fol 
lowers, with their arms and ammunition Several captures were 
made during these two months near Mmhla, and on the 17th March 
1 leader known as the Hpongiji Boh surrendered himself, with 
twenty five followers, bringing in arms and ammunition 

THE OPEUATIONS AGAINST HLA U 

Four columns were organized to proceed against Hla TJ, who 
had for some time been overrunning the country between the 
rivers Mu and Chindwin The composition of these columns was as 
follows — 

I — Under Captain R P Macdonald 2nd Hampshire Regiment — 

1 Troop 7th Bengal Cavalry , 

25 Rifies Someiaetshire Light Infantry , 

27 British and Native Mounted Infantry , 

94 Rifles 6th Bomba> Light Infantry 
to start from Mymmu on the south 

II — Under Major Symons South Wales Borderers Commandant, 

Mounted Infantry — 

1 Troop 7th Bengal Cavolry 
50 Rifles, Hampshire Regiment, 

{ 25 Rojal Munster Fusihers, 

50 23fd Bombay Light Infantry 
and 17th Madras Infantry 
lOO Rifles 6th Bombay Light Infantry 
to start from Magyizauk on the east 
III — Under Lieutenant Colonel Middleton 21st Madras Infantry — 

2 Guns 9 1 Cinque Ports Royal Artillery 
1 Squadron 3rd Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent 
60 Rifles South Yorkshire Regiment (Kings Own Light In 
fantry) , 

100 Rifles, 21st Madras Infontry 
to start from Teu on the north 

2ES 
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dacoit at the junction of the Mu creek, he held him to his front with 
the dismounted infantry, while he sent the police against the left 
flank The dacoits retired precipitately, and were pursued for four 
miles, with a loss of twenty two killed and many wounded After 
this action, Boh. Shwe’s hand became so completely broken up 
that any systematic pursuit became quite impossible 

During the summer of 1887, Boh Shwe remained a refugee 
in the Arakan Yomas on or near the old frontier line of Bower 
Burma His influence had almost dis 
Boh Shwd 6 death appeared and very little was heard of 
him till October, when Major Har\ey, 
South "Wales Borderers, acting upon information received, made 
a forced march of fifty miles with a part> of forty mounted infantry, 
South Wales Borderers, and thirty one mounted infantry of the 7th 
Bombay Infantry The camp was discovered and rushed on the 
5th October, when Boh Shwe and ten of his followers were killed 
The rest of the gang, estimated at 200, were completely scattered 
ana never assembled again 

OPERATIONS AGAINST OTTAMA HPONG\l 

A column under Lieutenant Westlake, let Madras Lancers, 
was operating in the country between Minbu and Sahn His 
operations were chiefly directed against Ottama Hpongyi Ho 
made several captures of dacoits, and by his energetic movements 
he prevented the gangs ever settling down in one place and col 
lecting any considerable number of adherents , the rebel leader 
was thus reduced to the same straits as his rival Boh Shwe 

The chief successes which were scored by this column during 
February and March were — 

On 12th February thirty lancers, 1st Madris Lancers, surprised Boh 
Pe gale’s camp near Legaing, kilbng se\eral dacoits, making twelve prisoners 
and capturing much ammunition and property 

On 19th February in the bed of the n\er Mon Lieutenant Westlake sui 
prised and defeated ivith loss a gang led by Ottama himself, and a few dajs 
later he recovered six carts which the dacoits had looted from a convoy 
On 9th and 10th Match, Lieutenant Westlake killed some dacoits and 
captured several more with their anus and a mm unition at Zagswe 

A few days later a party of the Ist Madras Lancers defeated dacoits at 
Kyetspuhkem, infiictmg on them a complete defeat and a loss of fifty killed 
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On the 14th March the econts of the 1st Madras Lancers lolled an 
important docoit leader named Ye U, or the Leplian Boh, and several of his 
followers 

Minor bands o! dacoits were harassing the districts round Sin- 
b} ugyun and Miuhla On the 10th March the officer commanding 
Sinbyugyun made an important capture of a Boh and nine fol 
lowers, with their arms and ammumtion Several captures were 
made during these two months near Minhla, and on the 17th March 
a leader known as the Ilpongyi Boh surrendered himself, with 
twcntj five followers, bringing in arms and ammunition 

THE OPERATIONS AGAINST HLA V 

Four columns were orgamzed to proceed against Hla U, who 
had for some time been overrunning the country between the 
luers Mu and Chmdwin The composition of these columns was as 
follows — 

I — Under Captain R P Macdonald, 2nd Hampshire Regiment — 

1 Troop, 7th Bengal Cavalry 
25 Rifles Somersetshire Light Infantry 
27 British and Native Mounted Infantry 
04 Rides 5th Bombay Light Infantry 
to start from M>itiinu on the south 

II • — Under Major Symons South Wales Borderers, Commandant, 

Mounted Infantry — 

1 Troop 7th Bengal Cavalry 
50 Rifles, Hampshire Regiment, 

{ 25 Royal Munster FusiUers 

60 23rd Bombay Light Infantry 
and 17th Madras Infantry, 
100 Rifles 6th Bombay Light Infantry 
to start from Magyizauk on the east 
III — Under Lieutenant Colonel Middleton 2lBt Madras Infantry— 

2 Guns, 9 1 Cinque Ports Royal Artillery 
1 Squadron 3rd Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent 
60 Rifles South Yorlsbire Regiment (King’s Own Light In 
fantry) , 

lOO Rifles, 2lBt Madras Infantry 
to start from Yeu on the north 
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IV — Under Captam C Sage IStli Bengal Infantry — 

1 Troop 1st Bombay Lancers, 

41 Hides, Boyal Munster fusiliers , 

80 Hides, 1st Madras Pioneera, 
to start from Al6n, on the west 

Tbe pursuit of bands of dacoits, and the capture of their leaders 
m a roadless district abounding m hiding places, and surrounded 
by belts of jungle ten miles in depth, the approaches to which were 
known only to the dacoits themselves, was no easy task Add to 
this the difficulty of obtaining information from inhabitants long 
held in terror under the relentless rule of the very leaders now to 
be hunted down, and whose punishment for information against 
them was crucifijsion, and the difficulties which confronted these 
columns will be readily understood 

Before the operations were begun the column commanders wore 
instructed to do their utmost to obtain information and to keep 
up constant communication with each other They were told that 
they must always have enough supplies with them to enable them 
to keep the field for ten days at a time, and that their aim must be 
to drive the dacoits towards the Irrawaddy, and to prevent them 
escaping towards the north 

Operations began on the 15th November, and though no 
important engagement was fought, Hla U was kept constantly on 
the run, until, by the end of the year, his following had dwindled to 
vanishing point Little more was heard of him during the begin 
ning of 1887, but he again appeared committing small dacoities 
in the early part of April His reign of terror was, however, near 
^ itspnd, and on the 19th April he was 

murdered m camp by one of his own 
adherents 

THE OPEFATIO^S NEAP -iAMETHIN AND PYINMANA 
The two districts of Yamethin and Pymmana were entirely in 
the 3r(l Brigade, and the operations there were conducted by 
Brigadier General Lockhart, c b hrom the very commencement of 
the campaign in these districts till the arrival of reinforcements m 
October 1880 the paucitj of men and the insufficiency of trans 
port had crippled the commanders Troops were unable to pursue 
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and hunt down the rebels, aa rations could not be earned for 
more than two or three days* supply The enemy, therefore, 
invariably evacuated hia position after a skirmish more or less 
stubborn, only to re occupy it on the retirement of the troops 
The density of the jungle m the Pyinmana distnot, and the 
want of mounted men to operate in the open country round 
Yamethm saved the rebels from any very heavy loss during their 
retreats The people of the country earlj recogmzed the patent 
fact that the rebels were strong enough to levy and collect the 
taxes and impress men and labour whenever they wished to do so, 
and that the mere handful of British had invariably to retire after a 
hollow victory, often harassed by the rebels on their return march 
Under these circumstances it was but natural that the mhab 
itants of these districts were unable to realize that the occupation 
of the country by the British would be permanent, or that resistance 
on their own part would be stamped out They, therefore, for the 
most part stood aloof, watching events before thriving m their 
lot with either side, unless forced to do so The rebels’ method 
of ratiomng themselves was to sit down m some rich village or group 
of villages, and to remain there, unless disturbed, till provisions 
began to run short They then either removed their camp to some 
similar spot, or sent out strong foraging parties of about 100 men 
to distant villages, and, attacking in the daytime wlien the men 
were in the fields, seized all they wanted One of the first hopeful 
signs which followed on our successes was the satisfactory manner 
m which some hamlets defended themselves against this robbery 
The rebellion in the Pjmmana district (in June) was well timed and 
planned The long quiet which had been enjoyed there may 
have caused the rebels to hope that the British might be off their 
guard, and the advent of the monsoon, laying a large portion of 
the country under water, and converting the roads into quagmires, 
further aided them The posts were but scantily manned, and 
all movements of troops and brmging up of supplies was of 
necessity very difficult, owing to the state of the country , and the 
dense jungle and almost impenetrable laing grass bordering the 
roads of communication enabled the enemv to inflict loss upon 
andseverclj harass convoys and detached posts Everything was 
then in their favour, and thus it was that until the much needed 
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lomforcements arrived m October, the troops were virtually forced 
to act upon the defensive only 

Brigadier General Lockhart, 0 B , took over command of 
the brigade on 27h September, and he found the whole district, 
with the exception of the Yamethm township and the northern 
portion, in the hands of the rebels 

There were four centres of rebellion, viz — 

On the east a gang established at Ktnjrwa under the ex Layioun 
On the south west a gang under the ex Thanegort Thugyi established 
at Chinzu (Pinzu *} 

On the south west a gang under Buddha Tazs 

On the west and north west under the Kemmendine Prince 

Owing to the thick forest growth, and difTicuH nature of the 
country throughout these districts, any concerted scheme for sup 
pressing simultaneously the numerous bands of insurgents infesting 
this aret was manifestly out of the question General Lockhart^s 
operations, therefore, took the form of attacking and following up 
the hostile gangs by means of detiched and mobile columns 
His first object was to relieve Pyinmana of the pressure caused 
by the close proximity of the enemy, who were hemming this post 
in on three sides This was effected by the despatch of several small 
parties to districts within striking distance of Pyinmana The 
most successful of these expeditions was one under the command 
of the General himself which succeeded in surprising and captur 
mg the Kemmendine Prince’s camp, the Prince o^y narrowly 
escaping capture, and many of Ins followers being lalled The other 
parties were all more or less successful and the pressure on Pyinmana 
was at once reduced The danger of the Yamethm road v as, how 
ever, corresponding!} increased, several convoys were attacked, 
and the General’s next step was to clear this road and secure the 
safety of the numerous convoys bringing supplies to the various 
posts of the brigade On 17th Noa ember Lieutenant Colonel 
Elton, ICth Madras Infantrj, oMth a force of 200 men dislodged the 
enemy from their rifle pits at Kanhla, but with a loss of Lieutenant 
Greenwood and one man 1 died, and one man wounded On the 
23rd Major Beale of the Queen’s, with 150 of his regiment surprised 
and captured Buddha Yaza’s camp, taking Bo7i Htum prisoner and 
seizing many arms Buddha Yaza himself effected his escape 
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On the 28th November tvro columns, one under Lieutenant 
Colonel Butler and the other under Lieutenant H H Aspmall, 
routed the Laijwim ^ho was strongly entrenched at Kinywa 

As the result of these operations the enemy were driven off 
the trunk road, and the safet} of con\ojs was assured 

On the 5th December Lieutenant Colonel Elton marched with 
a force consisting of 119 men of the Queen’s, twenty five Somerset 
Light Infantry, 100 Biluch Light Infantry, and forty mounted 
infantry, for Yadan, his object being to engage Nga Hmat, who was 
reported to be threatemng that district with 700 men As soon 
as touch with the enemy was obtained they dispersed, and the 
whole surrounding jungle being searched without effect, the col 
umn returned 

On the 1st January a party of mounted men under Lieutenant 
Dealt o! the Kimmindmo Lamport surpriBed the Kemmendint’s 
Prmce bivouac, and in the action which ensued, 

the Kemmendine and several of his followers were killed, and 
fifteen taken prisoners 

Purther small columns continued to be sent o\ er the district, 
and, as a result of their operations, the more important rebel posts 
were captured and destrojed, Buddha Yaza, though not taken 
prisoner was driven as a fugitive into the fastnesses of the Yoma 
range, and on all sides there were strong indications of a collapse 
of the hostile organization 

IHE OCCUPATION 01 YAW AND KANLE, AND SUBSEQUENT 
OPEUATIONS 

The country to the west of Myingyan, near which place the 
Ghindwin. nver flow s into the Irrawaddy had for some time prior 
to November 1886 been in so unsettled a state tint it became neces 
sary to occupy this district with troops, m order to establish our 
authority and to protect trading interests Orders were consequent- 
ly issued for a column to advance on Pauk from Myitche a post on 
the west bank of the Irrawaddy, forty miles below Mying} an, and 
about sixteen miles south of Pakokku The continual occupation 
of Pauk was not contemplated, and the cml and military officers 
were enjoined to hold out no such prospect to the inhabitants 

A pretender named Shwc Gyo Byu had set himself up ns Pnneo 
at Ivanle, and was reported to have collected a large following 
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Two otter columns were, therefore, ordered to advance and com 
bine in an attach on Kanle, one operating from the north cast and 
the other from the south east The former column was to start from 
Alon, a post on the Chindwin, about forty miles above its junction 
with the Irrav addy, and the latter from PakoLku Owing to the 
amount of pack transport available being limited, all three columns 
were to carry a month’s rations in carts, the Myitche column being 
pro\ided with as much pack transport as possible, to facilitate 
any further advance into the hills to the west of Pauk 

The following is an account of the operations of these three 
columns — 


2 guns 7 1 Northern i 
Bion K A 

145 nfles 2nd Liverpool Regt 
116 lances Madras Lancers 
41 rifles Bengal Sappers and 
Miners 

207 rifles lUh Bengal Infan 
try 


The Pauk column under Major Stead, 11th Bengal Infantry, 
consisting of the marginally named troops, 
left Myitche on the 2nd December 1886, 
and after slight resistance on the road, 
occupied Pauk on the 8th idem Atten 
tion was then turned to the Yaw die 
trict, which was visited by the troops, 
and the headmen of which submitted to 
Major Stead Thathein was occupied on the 4th January 1887, 
after a skirmish with some dacoits under Yakut at Sobya A part 
of this column under Major Carre, K A , co operated, as shown 
below, with the Pakokku column on the occupation of Minywa on 
the 12th February — 

The Pakokku column, under command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Gatacre, 23rd Bombay Light Infantry, 
left Pakokku on the 10th December 1886 
At Kjauksauk, on the 11th, information 
was received that two bands of dacoits 
had been fighting some fifteen miles to 
the north, that one of them had ad 
vanced southwards and was encamped 
at Alegun, and that the other was in flight across the column’s 
hnc of route It was therefore decided to advance without delay on 
Myamg On the 11th the Bombay Lancers, under Lieutenant 
Colonel He} land, were detached north, to AI6gun, and the mam 
body marched straight on Myamg which the} reached the same 
day without cncouuteimg any dacoits 


2 guns No 1 Bombay Moun 
tain Battery 

1 troop 1st Bombay Lancers 
192 nflea Royal Munster 
Fusibers 

153 rifles 23rd Bombay Ligbt 
Infantry 

7 men Bombay Sappers and 
Miners 
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The c'walry arri\ed at Alcgun soon after daybreak and effect 
cd a complete surprise , the band, estimated at 700, were encamped 
inside a low stone all surrounding several monasteries and pago 
d IS in a clump of trees , the} ^erc immediately routed, and were 
pursued upwards of a mile m fairlj open country , their loss was 
estimated at 200 , Bohs Pothan and Tazee and eleven others were 
made prisoners, and a considerable number of arms and ponies were 
captured Our casualties were Lieutenant Colonel Hejland and 
a Duffadar, 1st Bombaj Lancers, slightly wounded The same 
ddj the caaalry rejoined the column head quarters at Blyaing 
The column remamed at Mjamg until the 19th, when, having 
estabhshed communication with the Cbmdwm force, an advance 
was made to Kanle, which was found evacuated The stockade 
was found to be strongly constructed , it was evidently the Prince’s 
mtcntion to have estabhshed his head quarters here, as several 
large houses were m process of building The Prince on our advance 
hid fled an attempt was made to follow him up, but ho escaped 


with a very small following mto the hills, w hich are cov ered with 
dense jungle Having destroj-cd the stocl adc, the column returned 
to Alcgun on the 2Cth, a centre from wlucli information as to the 
rebels was more easily obtainable 

On the 4th February Lieutenant Colonel Gatacre’s column 
met a detached party from the Pauk column under Major Carre, 
K A , at Lebo Lieutenant Colonel Gatacre and Major Carre, 
m consultation, arranged for a combined attack on Mmywa, where 
Yakut and his following had established themselves 

On the 10th February Major Carre accordinglj loft Pauk with 
2 guns 7—8 ^o^the^n Divj the marginally named troops The route 


eion K \ 

C2 nflcs Liverpool PeeimcDt 
Cl lances 1st Madras Lan 


taken was through 'Watthet to Kyaungnet, 
and the column was twice attacl ed on 


"'loo r,a=, 11th Beogal In '>3' who iierc repulsed 

Gantry ^ith loSS 


On the evening of the 11th the Pauk column halted at Kyaung 
net, near which Lieutenant Colonel Gatacre’s force was a'^sembled 


On the 12th February 1887, the combined ittack was made 
on the stockaded village and pagoda of Mmywa Little opposition 
was met with, Yal ut, with his pnncipal chiefs, having fled tLe 
previous day 


VOL V 


2L 
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Both columns separated agam to make demonstrations through 
the district The presence of our troops had the happiest effect, 
and the country appeared quite settled under British rule The 
Pauk column eventually returned to Pauk, and the Pakokku 
column established itself at Myamg 


The Alon column, under Lieutenant Colonel Eyre, 1st Madras 
2 guM No 1 Bomboy M B and consisting oj tie troops men- 

50 nfies Royal Muna Fua tioned m the margin, left Sethu, opposite 
loZl uSSp— Alon, on the 12th December, and arrived 
20 iiiiitiry Levy at Kanle on the 20th idem, without ad 

° venture, effecting there a 3 unotion with 

the column from Pakokku Lieutenant Colonel Eyre’s column then 
returned to Nyaunggon , and near this place on Christmas Day 
Captain Hay, 1st Bombay Lancers, with the cavalry, dispersed a 
large gang of dacoits under Ngi Poh Tok, inflicting heavy loss 

All these columns, until broken up, were employed in visiting 
villages m the neighbourhood of their camp, collecting arms and 
hunting small bands of dacoits 


On the 10th April an important capture of the ex Wun of 
,,, , T j ► Pakkangyi nas made near the post of 

Attack OQ Lingadaw post .uvt. 

Lingadaw, which was held by Lieutenant 
Lincoln and a detachment of 23rd Bombay Light Infantry 
On the mght of the 11th a determined attack was made on the post 
at 1 A M , by about 300 dacoits Their object was evidently to 
rescue the pnsoner They attacked the post on three sides, on one of 
which a rush was made by about 100, with scahng ladders This 
rush failed, and the dacoits were driven o2 after about three quarters 
of an hour’s fighting The attack was led by lilaung Kyaw gaung, 
the chief officer of the Shwe Gj o Byu Prince’s following , they lost 
about forty lalled, and retreated westward into Yaw 


The result of these operations was that all the leaders of the 
rebcUion had been defeated, and, finding it impossible to maintain 
themselv es in the tracts occupied by the troops, retired into some 
remote parts of the Yaw hills, and were httle heard of 


OPFRVnONS TO THE NOPTII AND EAST OF MALD\.LA\ 

The country directly north and east of Mandalay was in the 
let Bngade, under the command of Brigadier General East, 
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On the 1st October 1886 there were two posts to the north 
of Mandilay, viz — Madaya and Lamamg, each with a small garri 
son of native inhntr\ , while to the east of the capital were the 
three small posts of Yankintaung, Taungbo and Kywetnahpa 

These posts were all in the plains at the foot of the Shan Hills 
and commanded the approaches to them 

The plateau abo\e Yanhmtaiing, Taungbo, and Kjwetnahpa 
was visited in January 1886 by a column which dro\e out the 
Minzaing Prince , he had not been able to return there himself, 
but it had e\ er since been a stronghold of his partisans They had 
stopped all traffic between the plains and the Shan States, no passes 
remaining open A great deal of the dacoity in the Kyaukse district 
emanated from this plateau, and the dense jungle under the hills in 
the ncimty of Lamamg and Madaya was infested by Dannu dacoits, 
who were constantl) raidmg on the neighbouring villages Punitive 
expeditions had been sent into their jungles, and the gamsons of 
Ma(la>a and Lamamg were incessantly making small excursions 
The onlj effect of these was to cause temporarj cessations of raidmg 
The operations to be now undcrtal cn were the occupation of the 
Smgaimg Maymjo plateau to the east of Mandalay, and the opening 
up of the direct route north from Mandalay to the Rubv Mines 
The occupation of the Singaung Maymj o plateau was entrusted 
to Colonel E Stedman, command 
mg 3rd Gurl has witli a column as 
given m the margin, the total niim 
ber of rifles amoxmting to 400 The 
Sappers were to improve the very 
steep pass up the lulls, which had 
a gradient of about 1 m 5, with 
many rocky steps 

To f militate the advance of the 
column, the sappers were sent twenty 
four hours ahead, witli Major Camp 
bell and the 23rd WalJajahbad Light 
Infantry, to work on the worst parts of this pass Slajor Campbell 
formed camp at Onnge at the foot of the bills on October 25th, and 
the daj was spent m work on the pass and gettmg baggage and stores 
up to the top Next morning Major Campbell, leaving eighty five 


3rd Gurkhas — 

Colonel Stedman— 

2 Bntitli Officers 

3 Xative Officers 
145 Pifles 

Queen 3 Own Sappers and Miners— 
Lieutenant Glanajlle PE — 

1 Satire Officer 
JO Rifles 

Royal Engineers — 

I loutenant Petrie 
Lieutenant Sergeant — 

1 Xative Officer 
140 Rifles 

23rd V\ Light Infantry — 

Vlftjor Campbell — 

2 Xative Officer 
iGOPjfles 
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rifles at Onnge 'id\ anced on Zibingale and Colonel Stcdman left 
Taungbo to overtake him nith the Gurkhas the same day 

Before he had advanced two miles, Major Campbell came across 
a defile blocked with felled trees and [flanked by sangars held by 
dacoits These he attacked and turned out, but with the loss of 
Lieutenant Glanville, R E , and five privates, Native Infantry 
and Sappers, wounded Colonel Stedman overtook Blajor Camp 
bell after the affair was over The following daj camp was formed 
at Zibingale, and the construction of the post started by Lieutenant 
Tanner, R E Two days later a column, under Colonel Stcdman, 
MSitcd Siugaung (3,300 feet above the sea), being the first visit 
of our troops to the fine plateau on which it lies A party of fifty 
dacoits under Boh Seh was dnven off from Singaung without loss 
Consequent on Colonel Stedman’s reports it was resolved to send a 
column through Singaung along the Hsipaw route as far as Hsum 
Hsai, a town near the Shan frontier, where it was reported large 
con\ oj s oi traders were waiting for the country to quiet do^vn, to 
enable them to get through to Mandalay 

This Hsum ITsai column left Zibingale on 17th November 1886, 


3rd Ourl^has 270 men 
Captain Dun D A Q JI C Intelli 
•nco 

Caplam Hobday Snwev o{ Indio 


strength shown m margin, Colonel 
Stedman commanding Mr Thirkell 
White, C S , Secretary for Upper 
Burma, accompanied the force as civil 


officer The expedition was in every way successfully carried out 


No encmj was encountered, and the villagers met our troops with the 
greatest friendliness At Hsum Hsai there was some political diffi 
culty in deciding which of several n\al8 should be supported there, 
hut the chief dacoit leaders interviewed Colonel Stedman and ]\lx 


White, and promised to remain quiet and to lea^e the country open 
to traders When the force retired from Hsum Hsai posts were 
established at Maymjo and Singaung along this trade route (which 
leads via Hsipaw and Hscmvi to Yunnan), to ensure its safety 
from dacoitj The route to Maymj o decided on for occupation ran 
through Taungbo, Kywetnalipa, Zibingale, Pyintha, and Smgaung, 
and work was at once commenced on this road 


A mam pass to the Maj m>o plateau runs cast from the Lamaing, 

- , , past the Dannu villages of Kynbm and 

Operations near Lamaing kt, 

Zibyiibm , this pass was held by dacoits 

and was where they took refuge when at all hard pressed They 
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had been attached here in July to retaliate for a night attack on 
the Lamamg post It uvae determined to again punish these dacoits 
in November, and Captain Pulley, mo\ing out against them with 
200 rifles, 3rd Gurkhas, found them strongly entrenched in three 
stockades at Zibubin one of the stocl ades enfiladed the road, and 
two were on his left flank concealed from view bj thick jungle 
The dacoits allowed him to pass the two flanl ing stockades before 
the) opened fire Captain Pulley then charged their position and 
droae them out, but, in doing this, \\&s himself wounded m the 
arm Siv of his men and three followers were also Tvounded He 
proceeded, how e\er, to Taungaung, halted there the night, and 
then returned to Lamaing 

The result of these operations and the establishment of posts 
on the plateau was that the remaining organization of the Mmzamg 
Prince’s dacoit movement was complctelj broken up , the villages on 
the plateau settled down to trade and cultivation, the mam trade 
routes to the northern Shan States were opened, and large conacys 
of Shan bullocks, with traders, immediately commenced passing up 
and down between Jfandalaj and the Slian States The Dannu 
dacoits cast of Lamaing were hemmed m, and baaing already 
experienced punishment, commenced to settle down quietly 


OPErATIONS IN THE K\AUKSE DISTRICT 


Umyat Slaung s gang 


After the death of the Mmzamg Prince, the chief dacoit leader 
in the south of the Kj aukse was Hmj at 
Maung He liad CBtablished his strong 
holds at and near Hmawamg in the denselj jungle clad hills 
west of the rner Panlaung There is a pass to the Shan plateau 
directly m rear of his position a few miles south of the Natteik pass, 
by means of which he opened communications with the pettj Dannu 
States on the plateau, from w horn he used to draw supplies w hen his 
position below became hemmed in and he could no longer depend 
on raiding for necessaries which he could not purchase Hmyat 
Maung had spared no exertions to extend Lis influence and had 
collected round him a considerable force led bj seaeral influen 
tial Bohs, and \ large district was dircctlj under his admmis 
tration 
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Early in December it was determined to attack the Hmawaing 
Operation, Do ^tiongliold, and to effect this the CO- 

cembet 188 G Operation oi ttie let, 3id and 4tli Brigades 

was obtained Major Aitken, Commanding 9 1 Cinque Ports Dm 
Sion, Royal Artillery, was placed in com 
RoyafArtmery^ ^ mand of the Golumn from tbe let Brigade, 

50 nflea Somerset Light formed on December nth. at 

^"i2o*^rifles 25th Bombay Kume, the Strength at his disposal being 
Light Infantry With this column he was 

ordered to make a direct attack on Hmawaing stronghold from 
Kundaung A small column under Lieutenant Eiger, Somerset 
shire Light Infantry, advanced to Kmle on the Natteik pass, m 
rear of the enemy’s position, and the 3rd Brigade despatched a 
force from Hlaingdet into the uppervalley of the Panlaung river, 
in case the rebels should endeavour to retire south 

The column from the 4tli Brigade (as per margin) assembled 


40 lancei 1st Bombay 
Lancers 

CO llounted Infantry 
2 gun , I»o I Bombay 
Mountain Battery 

CO rifle? Rojal Munster 
Fusiliers 

20 rifle? Bombay Sappers 
and Mm<*rs 

140 rifles 27th Punjab In 


at Wundwm onthe 9th December 1886, 
Captan Rose, 27th Punjab Infantry, m 
command On that day information was 
received that the rebels were leaving 
Hmawaing and going west To in 
tercept them tbe mounted portion of 
the force was detached north under Lieu 


fantry 


tenant H F Williams, Royal Munster 


Fusiliers The movement was successful, and the rebels were met 


and routed at Taunghu with a loss of two killed, and nine 
prisoners Our loss was one private, 23rd Bombay Light Infan- 
try, 1 died, and one private, Ist Bombay Lancers, wounded This 
force afterwards rejoined its own column at Hmawaing 

On the morning of the 11th December, Captain Rose’s column 
left "Wundwin, crossing the Samon river at Palebyin , a Burman, 
who was captured and made to act os guide, stated that stockades 
had been erected on the road, trees felled, and pitfalls dug After 
crossing the river the dense jimglc which runs along the foot of 
the Shan Hdls was entered The guide was mthe act oi point- 
ing out where some trees had been felled, when the enemy fired 
a aoUcj, and he fell mortally wounded , a sepoy was also wounded 
Advancmg steadily through the thick jungle by a narrow pathway, 
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•with flanking parties ever on the alert, the column entered the ■village 
of Magyipaya, T\ithout resistance, at 1 pm 

The village oi Magyipaya is situated on open and le\el ground, 
with hills on three sides, which are covered with thick jungle and 
boulders From these hills, especially the southern one, where a pngal 
battery was estabhshed, an incessant fire was kept up The troops 
advancing soon dro\ e the enemy out, and after destroying the -village, 
retired Directly the retirement commenced, the enemy following 
up opened fire, and at one time came so close that the guns came mto 
action Two rounds oi case quieted the rebels for the time, 
but a desultory fire continued until the column got clear of the jungl c 
near Palehyin Our casualties were siv men wounded 

On the following day, the I2th of December, Major Aitken’s 
and Captain Rose’s columns concentrated on Hmawamg Both 
column^ ad\anced through dense jungle, along narrow tracks, ob 
structed with bamboo spikes and pitfalls , Captain Rose’s column 
mot with no opposition, while Major Aitken’s was fired on the whole 
way, its losses being two killed and eight wo-unded Owing to tho 
denseness of the jungle no enemy was seen Hmawamg was occu 
picd by both columns unopposed, 'vnd at 2 pm, having destroyed 
the village, the troops retired, both columns proceeding to Kanswe 
The enemy fired from the hills durmg the march The next day 
the columns halted 

On the 14th, the village of Othnewe was destroj ed and Captain 
Rose’s force proceeded to attack Maungwet, about three miles 
from Kanswe Two strongly fortified positions were found en roiitet 
the ground n‘ ar them being formidably spiked At 8 a m the 
Milage oi Maungwet was occupied It lies m a recess in the hills, 
and was imdefended Before picquets could be posted, the enemj 
commenced firing from the hills , their position w as at once attack 
cd, and thej were driven out of a breastwork they had erected 
On. this occasion Lieutenant Reid, 27th Punjab Infantry, wasseverelj 
wounded and three men were spiked Large stores of gram were 
found here, but, for want of carriage, they had to be destroyed After 
burning the village the force retired to Yozim 

Tho hands under Hm) at Maung having had their defences des 
troyed, and bemg considerably scattered, the columns were then 
broken up 


/ 
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The loss to the enemy in this jungle fighting was naturally 
unknown , our losses were three men killed, and Lieutenant Ke d, 
27th Punjab Infantry, and eighteen men wounded 

On January 4th, 1887, General East, commanding the 1st 
Brigade, proceeded to the ^yaukse dis 
Subsequent operatic. tnct to decide On the spot uhat fresh 
steps should be taken for the pacification of this part of the country 
As the result of this wit, the number of troops m the district was 
increased, two new posts were formed at Thabyedaung and Ingon, 
and instructions were gi\en to Colonel Bance, commanding the 
Kyaukse district, to despatch fljmg columns and patrols in ■various 
directions, to destroy villages and crops, and, where possible, to 
remove stores of gram collected by the dacoits 

Several small columns were consequently ] ept on the move 
during January and Eebruary, but owing to the difficulties of the 
country, and the facility with which the dacoits could disappear 
when attacked, little success was met with 

In March Colonel Bance was ordered to assemble a column 
Dcstiwcuon o! the limawa, at Thabyedaung, for the purpose of ad 
ing stronghold vaucing On Hmawamg in cooperation 

with another column from the 3rd Brigade Accordingly, on the 
21st March Colonel Bance marched to Gouywa and was joined 
the next mornmg by the troops of the 3rd Brigade under Major 
Uderton, 2nd Roy al West Surrey Regiment The whole force was 
divided into three parties, the mam column under his immediate 
command, consisting of two guns, 1 1 Eastern Division, Roy al Artillery 
(Lieutenant De Butts), two Gardners (Captain Airoy , New South Wales 
Artillery), 74 rifles (Lieutenant Cox), Somersetshire Light Infantry, 
40nfles, 16th Madras Infantry , 50 rifles, 25th Bombay Light Infantry 
(Captain Nuthall), and 23 rifles. Mounted Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Stevens The right party imder Major Ilderton consisted of 50 rifles, 
2nd Royal '\\ cst Surrey Regiment, and 34 rifles, 27th Punjab 
Infantry The left column under command of Captain Presgrave, 
15th Madras Infantry, consisted of 30 rifles, Somersetshire Light In 
fantiy (Lieutenant Johnstone), and 75 rifles, 16th Madras Infantry 
(Lieutenant Oswald) The troops commenced to adv ance at G 30 A sr 
At 12 noon the mam column gradually approached to within 
100 yards of a etonc bamcado on Hmawamg height, finng fihella 
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dunng the advance On 'irriving this spot they were met by a 
heavy and continuous fire from pngals and guns, and Captain Aircy, 
New South Wales Artillery, Lieutenant Cox, and a pri\ ate, Somerset 
shire Light Infantry, were slightly wounded Two shrapnel shells 
reversed were fired into the stockade, about fiftj- yards off the 
* cease fire ’ was sounded and the stockade rushed, the dacoits flying 
as the troops entered From information from a wounded leader, 
Boh Tsine, it appeared that there had been about 250 men in the 
stockade The flanking parties joined the mam column and the 
force retired to Gonj wa Two pngals, several guns, pistols, and dahs 
were taken, and several bodies foimd in the stockade 

Shortly after these operations Brigadier General East, with 


a column from his own (the 1st) Brig 

The dissolution of the gang . t. i x nr t t 

adc, marched to Myogji, the head 
quarters of the chief of the Baw Stat , which hes on the edge of 
the Shan plateau east of Yewun and north east of Hmawaing The 
Ngwegunhmu (Chief) of Baw had waacred in his allegiance between 
the British and the neighbouring dacoit chiefs, and was waiting 
safe m his own hills till affairs should develop themselves His 
subjects, mostly Dannus, had from time to time taken advantage 
of the lawlessness which prevailed along the Baw border, and 
made some successful raids m the Kjauksc district General East’s 
column reached the capital without opposition, and was met by the 
Chief Minister of the State, the Chief himself having sought safety 


in flight The State tendered its allegiance to the British and was 
fined Rs 2,500 and depnved of 100 guns on account of dacoities 
recently committed Thus Hmyat Maung s whole position had 
been, thoroughly explored and opened out 

At this time Major Ilderton, 2nd Queen’s, stationed at Wundwm, 
obtained a wonderful influence over the whole gang and inspired 
them with such confidence that the several leaders with their 


following came in and surrendered themselves to him Hmjat 
Maung himself also came into "Wundwin shortlj afterwards and sui 
rendered himself to Mijor Ilderton on the 9th Mtiy The history 
of Hmjat Maung’s gang IS unique in the war, ihtir able leader 
kept the whole of the gang together, supplying itself and holding 
Its own against all comers but the Bntish Ills subordinate itiders 
were lojallo him and each other to the end, there was very little 
VouV 2M 
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oi the mutual quarrelling amon^t them which so weakened other 
gangs, and there was very little desertion When they were really 
beaten, and could no longer remain in their own country as 
dacoits, finding that they could trust m Major Uderton, whom 
they only knew as an enemy, they all came in and surrendered to 
him So complete was the surrender of this gang that shortly after 
Hmyat Maung had submitted, he took out Maj or Ilderton and Lieu 
tenant Miller, of the same regiment, to show them his old posi 
tions, and to get them some shootmg in the neighbounng hills 
The settlement of the country to the west of KyauLse and 
Operations to the west of m the neighbourhood of Ava had already 
Kyauisfi been partially efiected previous to Octo 

ber 1886, but constant vigilance was necessary and many small 
dacoities continued to occur The chief centres of dacoity were 
round Minzamg and Mmgyi To put a stop to these depredations 
three small columns were sent to the Mmzamg district, and three 
to the country around Mingyi The former three columns were 
under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Cotton, Major Persse 
and Captain Kenny, respectively, and their operations call for no 
further comment than to say that they left their respective posts of 
Myotha, and Chaungwa, on the 13th December, and, proceeding by 
various converging routes, met at Kane on the 22nd December, 
whence they letuincdjto then stations, having successfully scoured 
the whole district 

The three columns for the Mingyi district were under the 
commands of Lieutenant Lloyd, Lieutenant Campbell, and an officer 
of the Somersetshire Light Infantry (name not mentioned) respec 
tively, and began then ad\ance on the Ist January 1887 The 
Boh who had been giving trouble m this neighbourhood was Boh 
Shweyan Lieutenant Campbell surprised this man’s camp on 1st 
January near Subagm, capturing elc\en ponies, five guns, and many 
spears Shweyan himself escaped with difilculty He had infested 
this district since the first occupation of Kyauksd m January 188C, 
but he now disappeared, and the inhabitants settled dowm quietly 

OPERATIO^S JN THE NEICnUOURIIOOD OF WELVUNG, SAMETK\ON, 
SnAMlAM.Gr AN^D TOPA 

The 4th Brigade Command comprised the cimI districts of 
Mymgyan and Meiktila and was under the command of Bngadier 
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General H S Anderson The troops were distributed as follows — 
about 800 at Myingyan, about 220 at Mahlaing, 250 at Meiktila, 160 
at IVundwm, 100 at Natogyi, 100 at Yetagyo, fifty five at Samet 
kyon, and fifty at Taungtha The measures adopted to dominate 
the country were the constant movement of flying columns, attack 
mg any gathenngs of rebels, and a regular system of patrols from 
% illage to village 

In October 188G,it was decided to send a column against a dacoit 
named Boh Yanuyaung, who had been infesting the hill of Popa, 
about forty miles south of Mynngyan, and who had recently attacked 
the British post at Taungtha Accordingly, on the 5th Novem 
her a column, under command of Lieutenant Colonel Heyland, 1st 
112 I.a«ce, ut Bomba, Bombay Lancers, marched from Mying 
Lancers yau on Taungtha Bngadier General Low, 

loo Pifles R c B , Commanding 6th Bngade, sent a 

force from Pagan to co operate, and 
troops were hkewise despatched from Mahlamg to Shabadaung, 
sixteen miles south west of that station, m case the rebels should 
endeaa our to escape in that direction 

Lieutennat Colonel Heyland’s column marched from Taungtha 
on the 7th No\ember Owing to contmuous heavyram from that 
date until the 11th no signalling could be arranged with the other 
columns, and the inclement weather delayed their arrival at their 
respective posts After visiting several villages Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heyland selected Welaung as the most favourable for a post Prom 
tins place, extensive patrolling was earned on by cavalry and 
infantry detachments, the former visiting villages twenty miles from 
the post , and several villages were destroyed 

Every endea\ our was made to commumcate with the other 


columns by heliograph but without effect The mist was so heavy 
and dense after the recent run that messages could not be read 
Leaving a garrson at Welaung, the rest of Colonel Heyland’s 
force marched on the 21st November towards Myingyan, the cavaliy 
making a detour to the westward to Dbattaw on the Irrawaddy 
Although reports of rebels were received, they always escaped into 
the dense -]unglc, and none were seen Tlie troops arnved at Myingyan 
on the 24th November The bands of rebels aroimd Popa were 
for the time completely broken up 


au2 
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of the mutual quarrelling amongst them which so weakened ot 
gangs, and there was very little desertion When they were re' 
beaten, and could no longer remain in their own country 
dacoits, finding that they could trust in Major Uderton, wh' 
they only knew as an enemy, they all came in and surrendered 
him So complete was the surrender of this gang that shortly af 
Hmyat Maung had submitted he took out Major Uderton andLi' 
tenant Miller, of the same regiment, to show them his old pc 
tions, and to get them some bhootmg in the neighbouring hills 

The settlement of the country to the west of Kyaukse a 
Operationa to the west of m thc neighbourhood of Ava had alrea 
Kyauts^ partially effected previous to Oc 

her 1886, but constant vigilance was necessary and many sin 
dacoities continued to occur Tbe chief centres of dicoity W( 
round Minzaing and Mmgyj To put a stop to these dcpredatic 
three small columns were sent to the Minzaing district, and tiu 
to the country around Jlingyi The former three columns W( 
under the command of Lieutenant Oolonel Cotton, Major Pen 
and Captain Ecnny, respectively, and their operations call for 
further comment than to say that they left their respective posts 
Myotha, and Chaungwa, on the 13th December, and, proceeding 
various converging routes, met at Kane on the 22nd Decemb^ 
whence they returnedjto their stations, having successfully scour 
the whole district 

The three columns for the Mingyi district were under t 
commands of Lieutenant Lloj-d, Lieutenant Campbell, and an ofHc 
of the Somersetshire Light Infantry (name not mentioned) respe 
tnely, and began their advance on the 1st January 1887 T 
Boh who had been giving trouble in this neighbourhood was B 
Shwejan Lieutenant Campbell surprised this man's camp on 3 
January near Subagin, capturing ele-v en ponies, fia e guns, and mai 
spears Shweyan himself escaped with difficulty Ho had infesti 
this district since the first occupation of Kyaukse in January 188 
hut he now disappeared, and the inhabitants settled down quietl 

OPEHATIONS THE NEIGHBOUPnOOD OF WELVUNC, SAliIETKVO^ 
S^A^MA^^GF AND FOPA 

The 4th Brigade Command comprised the civil districts 
Mymgyan and Meiktila and was under the command of Bngadu 
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Thirty seven dead bodies of the enemy were counted on the ground 
The force continued its advance, and on arriving at Shanmannge 
occupied the village The following day the village was destroyed, 
and the column returned to Tsido 

Lieutenant Colonel Woodward reported on the 23rd that all the 
country was m the hands of the rebels, and that, until the bands 
were broken, it was most un 
defame for him to proceed 

50 Mounted Infantry On receipt of this intelligence a 

CO Rifles 27th Punjab Infantry , i . i_ 

column was at once despatch 
ed from Meiktila under Lieutenant Wallace, 27th Punjab Infantry, 
reaching Shanmannge on the 24th December, and Brigadier General 
Anderson arrived from Myingyan at Tsido on the 26th idem The 
next day Lieutenant Colonel Woodward advanced m the direction 
of Pm, the Bngadier General proceeding at the same time to Shan 
maimgo On that mormng a small force under Lieutenant Wallace 
surprised Tok Kyaw at Thebingon, capturing his camp , the enemy 
fled leaving three dead The cavalry started in pursuit, but, 
owing to the time lost in getting through the village, both gates 
having been fastened, the enemj were not overtaken No more 
opposition was met with, and Colonel Woodward, having advanced 
as far as Sulegon, fourteen miles from Shwebandaw, near Pin, whence 
he detached Major Egerton’s companj to join Major Robert’s force, 
marched his column back to Welaung 

The two principal difficulties which the Commanders of the 
various columns experienced 

Difficulties of Columu Commanders this time Were lack of rell 

able information, and want of cml officers who could talk or ev en 
understand Burmese 


Subsequent to the operations already mentioned, dashes were 
continually made from the various posts at the dacoits whenever 
heard of On the 6th Februarj a gang of about 100 dacoits attack 
cd the village of Aing, fiv c miles south of Meiktila Lieutenant 
Williams, Rojal Munster Pusibers, hearing that they had proceeded 
to a village named Lipanchin, surrounded the village at daybreak 
and captured eleven of them with some pomes and ammimition 
On the 14th February about 800 dacoits made an unsuccessful 
night attack on the post o! Welaung 
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In November a combined movement of troops of the Ist and 
5th Brigades took place agamst the rebels infesting the country 
between the Mu and Chindwin nvers The General OfBcer Com 
manding Ist Brigade requested the post at Samotkyon to be ms 
tructed to keep a look out to mtcrcept dacoits should they attempt 
to cross the Irrawaddy river This force consequently patrolled the 
river banks and thoroughly searched the islands in the Irrawaddy, 


60 Royal Munster Fusiliers *1 

55 17th Madras Infantry > Samelkjon 

50 23rd Bo Light Infantry J Garrison 


and though no rebels were cap 
tured, not a single rebel leader 
was able to cross the river 


Information was receued by telegram on the 11th of December 


that Major Eoberts, Liverpool 

The ShanmanngS Moveable Column t> . j 

Kegiment, in command oi 
column in the Pm district, had had * severe fighting, ’ and he re 
quested a force might be sent to operate against the rebel chief 
Tok Kyaw This leader was a man of influence, who resided at 
Sh'inmannge, a village about twenty miles from Meilrtila He ruled 
the district and collected the revenue m his own interest, but had, it 
IS believed, not committed himself openl> against the British On 
the 13th December a force under Lieutenant Colonel Woodward, 


40 Lances 1st Bombay Lancers 
4i, Rifles Liverpool I egimcnt 
35 Rojnl Munster Fusiliers 

38 I'tb Madras Infvntry 


Eoyal Munster Fusiliers, ar 
rived at the Milage of Tsido, 
eight miles from Shanmmnge, 
and communications were en 


tcred into with Tok Kyaw 

The civil autlionties stated that hasty entrenchments and 
obstacles Ind been erected b) Tok Kjaw’s orders on the road to 
Slnmnannge, and as he failed to surrender. Lieutenant Colonel 
Woodward adaanced After proceeding about five miles, the enemy 
opened fire from behind their entrenchments on the adaancing 
column Major Egerton commanding the leading company — the 
Ll^erpool8 — replied, and advancing to the attack, rushed the posi 
tion, the encmv running down into the nullah at the hack of their 
defences The Royal Alunstcr Fusilicra and detacliment 17th Madras 
Infantrj at the same time drove the enemy out of their position 
on the left The casualties on our side were — wounded one 
Sergeant and four Privates, Liverpool Regiment, two Privates, 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, one of the latter died of Ins wounds 
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Thirty seven dead bodies of the enemy were counted on tb‘=‘ nroiinL 
The force continued its advance, and on arriving at PLamnanuK" 
occupied the village The following day the 'vullage was 
and the column returned to Tsido 

Lieutenant Colonel Woodward reported on the 23rd tla* all 
country was in the hands of the rebels, and that, until 

were broken, it was zh'j^ ur. 

2 guns No 1 Bombay Mounlam Battery , ui r t 
25 Lances 1st Bombay Lancers desirable lOr him top'OC*"^ 

50 Mounted Infantry On receipt of this mVlllf'f /Of 

60 Rifles 27 th Punjab Infantry , ^ .r^*- 

column was it ono^ 

ed from Meiktila under Lieutenant Wallace, 27t}i Punjab ' 

' reachmg Shanmannge on the 24th December, and Prvadjf*- 
Anderson arrued from Myingyan at Tfiido on the 2Gtlj jd^-r ' 
next day Lieutenant Colonel Woodward advanced jn tk*' d» ^ 

of Pin, the Brigadier General proceeding at the Bime t'liif ^ 

mannge On that morning a small force under Li' \ 

surpnsed Tok Kyaw at Thebingon, capturing lus ('iji.y , 
fled, leaving three dead The cavalrj started m pu , 
owing to the time lost m gettmg through the \ilLpr^ 
having been fastened, the enemy were not o\frl«/-«'f . 

opposition was met with, and Colonel Woodw ird, 1^ » , ^ , 
asfarasSulcgon, fourteenmilesfromShwcb'indiw,!^^ 
he detached Major Egerton’s company to join ,4 " * 

marched his column back to Welaung ' • 

The two principal difficulties which tlif* ^ 

\ariou8 (/,\nu 

Difficulties of Column Commanders ^ , 

able information, and want of civil officerB v Ji ^ r , , 
understand Burmese " * i 

Subsequent to the operations already 
continually made from the \anous posts at ^ r f * 

heard of On the 6th Februarj a gang of aho ^ 
ed the village of Aing five miles south ^ 

Williams, Royal Munster Fusihers heanngtlj^** > ^ c 

to a village named Lipanchin, surrounded IV ' * 
and captured eleven of them with some po; ^ ^ 

On the 14th February about 800 dacojt« i 
mgbt attack on the post of Welaung ^ 
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On tte 8tli MaicK, a subadar, with twenty lances, 1st Madra 
Cavalry, covering forty miles in the day, pursued 100 dacoits, o 
whom he succeeded in kilhng fifty 

At Taungdwingyi there was a garrison of about 350 men unde: 
5Ia]or Sir Bartle Frere, Rifle Brigade The troops were constantlj 
engaged in co operating with the 3rd Brigade and in suppressing 
local dacoit} On the 29th March a party of thirty lances an( 
seventeen mounted infantry attacked a gang of 700 in a wallei 
position and succeeded in putting the dacoits to flight and m kiHm| 
about 150 of them 

THE OCGUPA.TION OF THE EUBY MINES 


Soon after the occupation of Mandalaj, the attention of thi 
dealers in gems, both in India and Europe, was turned to the acquisi 
tion of the far famed Ruby Mines of Upper Burma These mines 
at the villages of Mogok, Kyatpyin, and Kathc, were reporte( 
to be the most \ aluable ruby mmee in the world They are on i 
mountain range on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, at an elevatioi 
of about 6,000 feet The approaches were o\er intermediate range 
by mountain tracks, crossing unbndged streams which bccam 
torrents during the rains The distance from the Irrawaddy wa; 
estimated at sixty or seventy miles No supplies were procurabh 
on the road 

The \ illagers of Rlogolc, Kathe, and Kyatpym were in posses 
Bion of the mines, and the headmen were reported to be rich and de 
termined to spend money on the retention of the \ aluable property 
they had appropriated to themselves on the fall of the Alompn 
dynasty They were m\rted to meet the British Commissioner o 
the division, and were told that every consideration would be accord 
ed to the privileges that had been conceded to them under Thibaw 
hut that they must submit to British rules and regulations, the pro 
pert} in the mines being a royalty which escheated to us as succes 
BOtB of the deposed King 

It would seem hut rational to assume that the people of Burmi 
generally would have become aware of the ease with which the Bri 


>'"'1 Possessed itseU of Monda 
lay accounted by the Burmanathe centri 
of the^niverse — and that, recognizing the futility of dctachc< 
rcsistanb^ they would have accepted the inevitable, and availei 
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themseh es of the \ erj liberal terms tv Inch we were oiilj too anxious 
to offer for tbcir acceptance Experience has, hoTve\er, taught 
us that rational inference from established facts is the least trust 
worthy of all guides to the Burmans* actual line of conduct This 
seems to be due chiefly to the height of their vanit> and the depth 
of their credulitj These two national characteristics were our 
greatest difficulU in obt lining peaceful possession of the outlj mg 
districts If the spirits were declared propitious, no flight of 
fancy was too loft} for the ambition of the Burman, and no fiction 
of our necessities too ridiculous for his credence In 1880, fifty Bur 
mans armed with set up a pseudo 1 mg mounted him on an 
elephant, and advanced to capture Mandala} , in 1887 the people, 
a few miles from Mandalay, believed we were hemmed in there b} 
a Russian army 

But to return to the expedition to MogoK The Chiefs of the 
Ruby Mine confederation were no exception to the rule of Burman 
arrogance, and, confident in the maccessibilit} of their position, 
the} stood aloof and made preparations to oppose our adv ance 
The first point to determine was the river base from which 
the expedition was to start K}anhn}at 
Operations pomt Selected, as the route from 

it was over a lev el tract for a long wa} to the foot of the lulls 
Carts could be used over this tract, which extended for nearly 
forty miles, leaving but a short distance of lull to be worl ed b} 
pack transport When ever} pound of suppl} had to be taken with 
the force, every extra mile of countr} over which carts could pi} 
became a consideration of the greatest weight 

Kyanhnyat was occupied on the 2lBt September by the 
margmall} named force under Lieu 
60 BiHea iiftinpsb|re tenant Coloncl Skene, 43rd Gurkha 

132 Queen s Own Madras ‘^ap > 

pers and ’'liners Light Infant!} , and a mihtarv post 

l 0 OE,a<!. L,ght In ^,3 estibl.shed tliero Becomnis 

sauces were then pushed out tow ards 
the lulls , and Sagadaung, nearly fort} miles from Kyanhn} at, was 
reached by Captain Barnet R E , on the 19th October These 
reconnaissances were quickly followed b} working parties of Gur 
khas and Sappers, who, with great perseverance and labour, cut a 
way through dense bamboo jungle to Sagadaung It was imperative 
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to commence the 'work as early as possible m the colder months, 
and consequently the troops employed were subjected to the 
malanous influence nfe m the jungles during October and Novem 
ber One company of Madras Sappers became non-effective from 
sickness and was recalled toMandalay, and even the Gurkhas from 
Assam were much weakened by fever 

On the 20th November, a party of the 43rd Gurkha Light 
Infantry, under Lieutenant Colonel Skene, attacked and dispersed 
a body of Shans that had collected m force at Kvaukpyon to oppose 
his advance Two Gurkhas were wounded, and the enemy lost 
ten men killed, and some wounded This was the first time the 
Shans had encountered Gurkhas, whose determined style of fighting 
completely overawed them Fromhenceforth there was no opposi 
tion of a resolute character to hinder the advance of the expedition 
Sagadaung was occupied on the 30th November, and prepara 
tions made for the advance up the hills All available transport 
was collected at that post and suppbes were pushed on from 
Kyonhnyat On the 5th December Brigadier General Stewart 
arrived at Kyanhnyat to assume personally the direction of the 
expedition 

At that time the situation stood as follows — At Sagadaung 
was collected the advanced part} under Lieutenant Colonel Skene, 
consistmg of — 

2 guns, 1 1 Eastern Division Royal Artillery 
Rifles South Yorkshire Regiment 
lOO No 2 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners 

253 43rd Gurkha Light Infantry 

Detachments of the latter were holding stockaded posts at 
Taungvwc, Kodan, and Mebaung, ndditional cart transport had 
been brought from Shwebo, and 150 rifles, South Y’orkshirc Kegi 
ment, had arrived from the same place to strengthen the reserve 
"With the addition of two Gardner guns and forty rifles of the 
43rd Gurkha Light Infantry, the force aboa e mentioned formed the 
column to ad\ancc towards Mogok and u as concentrated at Saga 
daung under Brigadier General Stewart on the 17th December Two 
days later this force nd\anccd to Nabu, from whence Colonel 
Cubitt, \ c, commanding the 43r(l Gurkha Light Infantry, vas 
detached ^ith a portion of the column on Ywnzu Here the mom 
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party ]oined liiin on the 20tli, andtlie whole force commenced the 
ascent of the hills On the 2lBt tte column halted at Lw^Law , 
a fortified post was established there and the country towards 
Nampot reconnoitred 

The following morning a reconnaissance in force was directed 
on Nampot The encraj ’s videttes were driven in, and his position, 
which had been evacuated, was occupied It was an extremely 
strong one, with stochaded breastworl s barring the road On the 
23rd the expedition reached Pyaunggaung (now Bernardmyo), 
situated at an ele\ation of C,000feet, ami where the thermometer at 
7 o’cloch in the morning showed a reading of 26° Fahrenheit On 
the following daj the force advanced to Ing} auL, two miles further 
on Here the road bifurcates, one branch leading direct to Mogok, 
and the other to Kathe and Kj atpvm The enemy was found to be 
holding stockades on both these roads, his mam bodj being on the 
Mogok branch As the stockade held bj the cnemj on the Kj atpyin 
road flanked an advance along the Mogok road, General Stewart 
decided to attack and dislodge him from it before mo\ing towards 
Mogok Lieutenant Colonel Skene, with thirt} three rifles of the 
South Yorkshire Regiment, and seventj five of his own corps, was 
detailed for this duty, which was successful!) earned out Ad 
vancing through dense forest, and clambering up the steep gorge, 
they stormed the stockade at the summit, losing one man danger 
ously wounded Thecnemv posted on the Mogok road had com 
menced a desultory fire on the mam bodj of our troops, but this 
had been easily silenced On the return of Lieutenant Colonel 
Skene’s party it was, too dark for further action and the force 
encamped at Ingyauk 

The next day, Christmas day, the column halted, and the 
cnemj’s position was reconnoitred A reinforcement of fift) rifles 
of the South Yorkshire Regiment arrived from Sagadaung, and 
a post was established at Ingyauk On the 2Gtli the mam body ad 
vanced on the direct road to Mogok against the enemy s stockade, 
while a party of 100 rifles of the Gurkha Light Infantr) , under 
Captain Barrett, was detached to turn his position by moving round 
Ills right finnl This operation was successful!) earned out The 
cncm)’B position was found evacuated, and the detached party 
having rejoined the mam body, the whole force continued its 
Yoi. V 

/ 
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advance over the TaungmedaiL pass, height 6,720- feet A 
halt Tvas made for the night at the village of Thipangaung 

Mogoh was occupied on the 27th December The mercenaries 
employed by the inhabitants of the Hubj Mines district to oppose 
our advance, findmg it easier and safer to turn upon their employers 
than to fulfil their engagement, had looted the town and dispersed 
The villagers, feeling themselves compromised by their resistance, 
fled audhidthemselveb in the hills Little by little, however, they 
gamed confidence and returned to their normal occupation, ivith 
the exception of the Chiefs, who mistrusted our assurances and 
were afraid to come within reach of arrest 

To the south east of the Ruby Mmes district, and contiguous 


to it, lies the State of Mamglon, which at this time was in 
a state of anarch} Tno rnal claimants for the Sauhicaslnf 
had set themsch es up — Kun Sine and Hcng Nga Maung With 
a Mew to reestablishing order and nominating one or the other 
as rightful two columns were directed to proceed to 

Mamglon — one under Lieutenant Colonel Deshon, E A , from 
Zagabin, thirty miles north east of Mandala} , and the other from 
the Rub} Mines force The latter party, consisting of 100 rifles, 
South Yor) shire Regiment, under Captain Earle, left Mogok on the 
9th January, and on approaching Mamglon found it strongly 
stockaded and held by the partisans of both parties After a slight 
skirmish, howe^ er, our troops carried the position The column 

under Lieutenant Colonel Deshon, con- 

Coloncl DesUoo s column . , ■, 

eistmgot two Gardner guns, soaonty five 
rifles, Somersetshire Light Infantry, and tiio companies, 17th 
Madras Infantr} , reached Mamglon on t’ < 15th Jamiar}, and 
Captain Earle’s part} returned to Mogo Lieutenant Colonel 
Deshon’s force rem iiilcd at Mninglon, while ' cstigation was made 
into the rival claims of Hcng Nga Maung ar Sme Thclattcr 

was cacntually declared our nominee, i utenant Colonel 

Deshon’s force left fo’- /agabm on the 2511 

3Iogok was vi'it 1 by Iho Commnmh m India on 

22nd January The around apptaru' at suit 

able elevations for ent hill *^tatio ccllenc 

ordered that thc\ fIu' examined witli the sclc 

tion of the most cligibl on for a eanitai ongga 
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(Bernardmyo) on the Sagadaung Bide of the Taungmedaik pass was 
selected, the head quarters of the force were moaed to it from 
Mogok, and the hutting of the troops was at once commenced 

Earlj in March 1887, Heng Nga Mating having gained the 
support of the neighbouring chief of Tawngpeng and of the Chaung 
wa Prince, now a fugitive in those parts, 
Diaturbance^m Mamglon goiight to create disturbances in the 
Mainglon district In order to support 
Kun Sme, our nominee, a party under Captain Earle, Southi 
Yorl shire Regiment, strength sixt> rifles. South Yorkshire Regi- 
ment, eight} five rifles, 43rd Gurkha Light Infantrv and two 
Gardner guns, left Pyaunggaung (Bernardmyo) on the 11th March 
to disperse the adherents of Hong Ngi Alaung This purpose 
was successfully earned out, and the part\ returned to Pyaung 
gaung on the 30th March 

The cantonment of Pyaunggaung was re named Bernardmyo 
by order of the Vicero}, as a compliment to Sir Charles Bernard, tho 
Chief Commissioner 

The result of the expedition was that the district became per 
fectly tranquil, industrj m tlic mines was re opened, and tho pros 
pects of a constant and prosperous trade were cstabhshed 

OrEPATIONS ON THE RIIEP CHINDWIN 

The a alley of the River Chindwin formed what uas known as 
the Chindinn command The district comprised m this command 
extended over three degrees of latitude, but tins extreme lengtli was 
compensated for by the excellent line of communications which 
the river afforded 

On the 15th October 1886 the forces of tho command were 
distributed as follows at Kindat 315 men, at Kalewa fifty three 
men, at Mingin 212 men, at Alon two guns and 1G8 men The 
measures adopted for the donunation of the Chindwin were limited 
to a great extent hj the small number of troops compared with tlic 
V ast size of the aistrict Abov e the Alou district the hilly and wood 
ed nature of the countrj on both sides of the river rendered the 
passage of troops extremely difficult and, in many places imprac 
ticable , the roads where thej existed, were mere jungle tracks lead 
mg over steep hills which no laden pack animal could surmount, 
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and through creels which were impassable for a great portion of the 
year In some parts, and notably between llingin and Kindat, 
there were e^ensue forests where the absence of water prohibited 
the mo\ ements of troops 

Regular communication and the supply of stores for the troops 
could only be maintained b> nver, and the operations in the Upper 
Ohindwin liad thus to be chiefly confined to the river line 

The distances of the three larger posts, Alon, Mingm, and Kin 
dat, from the mouth of the Chindwm, are as follows — 


Mouth of river to AIoo GO miles 

Alon to Mingin 85 „ 

Migin to Kindat 93 „ 

Total 237 „ 


The other posts held for any lengthened period were — 
Paungbjnn about seventy miles above Kmdat 
Katewa about forty miles above Mmgin 
lotagjo, about fottj miles below \lon 

The principal coercive measure adopted m the Upper Chindwm 
was the despatch of a force by river or land to attack and disperse 
an} body of rebels directly news was receiv cd as to their whereabouts, 
flying columns of 100 or 150 men were on several occasions sent 
up the river on a large steamer with two 7 pounder guns, when 
information was received of the collection of any considerable body 
of dacoits , and although the rebels never oftered nnj opposition 
on these occasions, it was found that the expeditions invariably 
exercised a quictmg influence on the country, causing the rebels m 
many cases to disperse, and re assuring tliosc villages that wtre 
cither friendl} to us or wavering 

In Alon the chief measures were the posting of small parties 
m all troubled parts of the district, and constant visiting of nil those 
portions of tin. sub division that had harboured dacoits during the 
rainy season Captain Sigc was constnnti} on the move in the 
district with cavnlr} or mounted miantTy, and patrolled on an 
average about fifteen miles dnilj .the results of those visits on the 
behaviour of the villagers were most marl cd, and Captain Sage’s 
personal intercourse with the inhabitants had the best effects 
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Patrolling was frequent!} earned out, especially by the moimted 
infantry at Kindat, who used to patrol three times a week At Mm 
gin tins patrolbng was carried out by the infantr} parties alone, as 
the country being unsuited for mounted infantry, there were none 
in the post On the first advance up the Chindwm the destruction 
and firing of the rebel stronghold of Balet and the use of the mountain 
guns had a great effect at the time Masein, which had been pre 
paring to resist us, capitulated on our approach, and we found the 
_ news had preceded us to lundat, which was occupied without op 
position 

The pacification of the Chindwin was greatly facilitated by the 
“'‘ivition of friendly relations with 
tions Mith independent Chiefs independent Chiefs by the civil authori 
and othera Captain Raihes, the Deputy Com 

nussionei, possessed great tact and Knowledge of the Burman 
character and language, and his intercourse with the natives was 
minently successful The Satibuas of Thaungdut and Kale, and 
ho Kyamaing of the latter place, who had been appointed 5aw6ufl, 
vice his uncle the ex Sawhitaf were fnendlj all through, and the 
latter sent 100 armed men to co operate with us in the upper dis 
tnet, and assisted m the capture of the rebel of the Taungdwm 
district, calling himself Buddha Yaza The Shite Ilmus of Mascin 
and Matut were also friendly and gave contingents of armed men 
on the occasion noted above 

The disarmament of the countrj was another measure taken 

for Its pacification but this could not be 
Disarmament of countr3 i . , i . , 

carried out on a large scale owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Chmdwin In the first place, there 
were not many arras in the country beyond those in the hands 
of the dacoits and these could onU be obtained by their capture 
or death The civil authonties encouraged some of the friendh 
Chiefs as above noted to assist us with armed men, and it would 
have been contrary to the policy of the Gov ernment to disarm the 
followers of independent Chiefs lil e the Saubuas of Thaungdut and 
Kale Then again to have entirely disarmed the villages on the 
right bank of the Upper Chindwm would have exposed them to 
the scant mercy of the wald CInns who made constant raids on 
them every dry season 
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Amongst further measures taken for the pacification of the 
district and for its domination, may he mentioned the making oi 
roads, the establishment of the telegraph line, and the regular run 
ning of steamers on the river 

The following ib an account of the operations from October to 
February 1887 — 

At Alon, on the 19th October 1886, a column under Captain 
Sage, strength lOG rifles, tiz , I8th Bengal Infantry, tventj , 25th 
Bombay Light Infantry, forty, and Military Levy, forty five, 
marched via Chauk Kah to Maletha to attack a body of dacoits m 
the 'lunqlenco.r Chauktat under Bohs Min U, Nyo Oand the Pegu 
Myinqaung On the 20th Captain Sage with Lieutenant Loch 
and forty five rifles, while making a detour, came upon the dacoit 
camp, and captured it after a short and sharp struggle The Pegu 
Mywgaung^s nephew was killed, and several guns, ponies, carts, 
and cattle vore captured The casualties of the attacking force 
were one sepoy killed, and one scaerely wounded 

On the 27th and 28th October, an unfortunate disaster 


Ilcbellion m U district and murder ot 
Glee«on 


occurred m the TJ district 
at the village of that name, 
which IS situated on tie 


right bank of the Cbindwin, about fifteen miles abo\o Mingm 
Mr Gkeson, Assistant Commissioner, had left Mingm on the 3rd of 
October, with an escort of twenty rifles, 18th Bengal Infantry, in the 
S S Kijondo to instal a new man in the office of S/me Hmu at U 
Mr Gleeson had unbounded confidence in the Burinans, and on the 
27thof October heappointedamimbcrofBurmnnsmU to be police, 

and armed them with confiscated guns, which had been captured 
from dacoits The senior ha\ildar of the party, a very shrewd 
obscraant, had brought to Mr Glccson’s notice on that day the 
suspicious fact that there was neither a w oman nor an old man nor 
a child to be seen inthe\illage — e\ery person that met the c}c was 
a strong able bodied man — , and he begged liim to allow tw o sepoys 
of the escort to sleep m a detached house in which he was Ining at 
some fifteen jards distance from the escort Jfr Gleeson, how 

ON er, would not do so, but laughed at what he called the old man’s 
fears lie said that one sentry oacrhis quarterwas all that he 
required, and that if any attack were imminent, he would receive 


1 
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:imely notice of it from tlic Borman police He also instructed 
the havildar to ivarn the sentries that if any Borman were to come 
it any time in the night and give the word “ Pa?ed,” meaning 
'‘Police,” ho was to be admitted Two sentries iicre accordingly 
posted, one oier Mr Gleeson’s quarters and one over the 
escort 

At about midnight of the 27th-28th, some Bormans 
approached the latter sentry in the dark, and one man, giving 
the word “ Paliel,^* had no sooner passed the sentry than he 
cut him down, and at the same time a general rush was made 
on the post b} some 400 or 500 dacoits A ha\ildar, who jumped 
off the verandah of the guard house to rush to Mr Gleeson’e 
assistance, was immediately surrounded and cut down, being 
seierelj wounded m file places with da/is Three sepoys were 
also wounded, in addition to the sentrj who was killed, and 
Mr Gleeson, being deserted by his Burman police, was cut 
down and killed with da//s as he ran from his house The 
fifteen men who were left defended themselves during the whole 
of the night and the remainder of the next daj In the morn 
mg Naik Umrao Singh, with four sepoys, 18th Bengal Iniantry, 
verj gallantly aoluntcered to sally out and attack the village on 
the west side, whence the enemj were pounng m a galling fire 
frpm the cover ot the houses, and be succeeded in ^i\ mg the enemy 
out ind burning down the village without loss In the evening, 
finding their ammunition failing, the whole party retreated in the 
direction of Mingin, carrying all their baggage and kit with them, 
and were met at Chaungw a by a part)- which had come out to their 
relief under Major Renmck, 18th Bengal Infantrj Before leaving, 
the party had made a hastilj improvised raft of plantain leaves, 
their onlj implements being the two havildars’ sword baj ouets, and 
had placed on it the corpses of Mr Gleeson and the sepoy, the 
wounded men’s kits, and the wounded havildar 

The raft was safely piloted down theri\crb> sepoy Bngpal 
Singh, 18th Bengal Infantrj, wlio volunteered for this dangerous 
service, and was several times shot at from the hanks on his way 
down Mr Gleesou’s body unfortunately became detached from 
the raft near Chaungwa, but was subsequently recovered at Pindm, 
many miles below Mingm, and buned ^t the latter lacc 
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Amongst further measures taken for the pacification of the 
district and for its domination, may be mentioned the making of 
roads, the establishment of the telegraph line, and the regular run 
ning of steamers on the river 

The following la an account of the operations from October to 
February 1887 — 

At AJon, on the 19th October 1886, a column under Captain 
Sage, strength 106 rifles, tu" , 18th Bengal Infantry, twenty , 25th 
Bombay Light Infantry, forty, and Military Le\y, forty five, 
marched via Chauk Kah to Maletha to attack a body of dacoits in 
the 'jungle near Chauktat under Sohs Min U, Nyo 0 and the Pegu 
Myingaung On the 20th Captain Sage with Lieutenant Loch 
and forty five rifles, while making a detour, came upon the dacoit 
camp, and captured it after a short and sharp struggle The Pegu 
Myingaung's nephew was killed, and several guns, ponies, carts, 
and cattle were captured The casualties of the attacking force 
were one sepoy killed, and one severely wounded 

On the 27th and 28th October, an unfortunate disaster 


Rebellion m U district end murder of Mr 
Clcc^on 


occurred m the U district 
at the village of that name, 
which jB situated on the 


Tight hank of the Chinduin, about fifteen miles above Mingin 
Jlr Gleeson, Assistant Commissioner, had left Mmgin on the 3rd of 
October, with an escort of twenty rifles, 18th Bengal Infantry, in the 
S & hyondo to instal a new man in the office of SJme Bmu at U 


Mr Gleeson had unbounded confidence in the Burmans, and on the 
27th of October he appointed a number of Burmans in U to be police, 
and armed them with confiscated guns, which had been captured 
from dacoits The senior havildar of the partj, a very shrewd 
observant had hrouglit to Mr GIccson’s notice on that da} the 
suspicious fact that there was neither a v oman nor an old man nor 


a child to he seen in the Milage — every person that met the e}e was 
a strong able bodied man — , and he begged him to nllon tv o sepoj s 
of the escort to sleep in a detached house in mIucIi he ms living at 
some fifteen }nrd3 distance from the escort Mr Gleeson, lion 

over "onld not do so, but laughed at what lie called the old man's 

fears Ho said that one sentr} ovcrhis qunrtcrnas all that he 
required, and that if an} attack were imminent, ho nould receive 
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timely notice of it from the Barman pohce He also instructed 
the havildir to warn the sentries tbit if any Burman were to como 
at any time in the night and give the word meaning 

“Police,” he was to he admitted Two sentries aacre accordingly 
posted, one over Mr Gleeson’e quarters and one over the 
escort 

At about midnight of the 27th-28th, some Burmans 
approached the latter sentry in the darl , and one man, giving 
the word “ Pa/iei,” had no sooner passed the sentry than he 
cut him down, and at the same time a general rush a\aa made 
on the post by some 400 or 500 daeoits A havildar, who jumped 
ofi the aerandah of the guard house to rush to Mr Glceson’s 
assistance, was immediately surrounded and cut down, being 
seaerely wounded in fi\c places with dahs Three sepoys ^cro 
also wounded, in addition to the sentry wlio was killed, and 
Mr Gleeson, being deserted by his Burman police, avas cut 
down and killed with dahs as he ran from his house 'JIm 
fifteen men who were left defended thcinstlves during tlio wJioh 
of the night and the remainder of the nc\t day In the uwrn» 
mg Noik Umrao Singh, with four sepoys, 18th Bengal Infantry, 
very gallantly \oluntccred to sally out and attack tiu vilhgi 
the west side, whence the enemy were pouring m a ga)Im/ 
frpm the cover ol the houses, andhesucccedcdmdrivjrig tjjr 
out and burning down the village without loss In t)jt ryi 
finding their ammunition failing, the whole party rctrcited jn ii! 
direction of Mmgm, carrying all their baggage and kit wtih iU , 
and were met at Chaungwa by a partyr whicli had eowf oui 
relief under Major Eenuick, 18th Bengal Infantry. JJ, 
the party had made a hastily improMSod raft of pj 
their only implements being the two havildnrs’wv o;d ^ ^ J 
had placed on it the corpses of Mr Gleeson and fh*- v/y%J , 
wounded men’s kits, and the wounded liavildar f /* > * 

The raft was safely piloted down nirr . . 

Singh, 18th Bengal Infantry, who -voluntecrMf/r^j \ y \ ;l\\ 
service, and was scaeral times shot at from lJ< 1;^ ^ \ 

down Jlr Glecson’s body unfortunately ^ 

the raft near Chaungwa, but was subsequent! , n ^ , I 

many miles below Mingm, and buned pt th** ^ ^ 
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Major Renmck acted with much promptitude on the occasion, 
and the next day burnt several oi the 
Pomtivo expedition tillages in thc Vicinity which were chiefly 
implicated, and imposed large fines upon others The inhabitants 
of nineteen villages m the U district are said to ha\ e been imphcated 
in this act of treachery Eighteen dead bodies of the enemj 
were found when the scene of thc encounter was a’lsited the next 
day, and a great number must have been wounded The three non 
commissioned officers and sepoy Dngpal received the 3rd class of 
the Order of Merit for their gallantry on this occasion 

During the month of October, thc dacoits became ver^ trouble 
gome on the southern borders of thc Paji district, and, gradually 
extending their influence northwards, 

The ist cojumn . , i ^ i ^ t , 

the) succeeded at last in indiicmg Poh 
ToK, thc Vyo thugyi of M)og}i, to rebel Thc latter had former!} 
owned ftalti to tlio Kani M iid,w1io, on bearing of his intrigues nith 
thc dacoUs vt once iient over vMth onlj five follonersto rcnions 
tratc with him, and his rashness led to his being treacherousl} 
murdered at Mjogvi on thc 4th of Kovember 1886 On tlic 0th of 
November, inconsequence of a rumour that the Kam "Wun had 
been made a prisoner b; Poh Toh, a fl}ing column of eight} flic 
rifles under Lieutenant Fr}er, 18th Bengal Infantr}, crossed thc 
Chindmn and marched towardsM}og}i with a view to release him 
After crossing thc river, thc road was found blocked m man} 
places, and in some instances filled v^ith abatis to a distance of 


500 } arils, which considcrabl} impeded the athance Thc ne\t 
afternoon (7th) on lieutenant rr}er’s approaching M}Og}i, he 
found It held b} a large force of rebels wlio were strongl} posted in 
pagodas The dacoits opened a licav} fire on the attacking force, 
and Lieutenant rr}er, after rcpl}ang with two volle}s at a range of 
200 }ards, gave thc order to charge The encm} were driven out, 
onl} to open fire from another gtockaded position 100 }ard 3 
in rear of thc first lieutenant Pryor, 18th Bengal Infantr}, 
and one or two men were scvcrcl} wounded in tlic first charge, 
and the former onh stopped after losing much Mood from thc nrtcr} 
of the wnst, whicli had been bcvtrcil The command then devolved 
upon lieutenant Ilodson, 23rd Wallnjnhbad light Infantr}, who, 
Well supported b} Mr AnnesJey, gallant!} charged three successiv 6 
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positions, whicli were stubbornly held by the dacoits until our men 
were close upon them The casualties on our side were Lieutenant 
Pryer, one sepoy, 18th Bengal Infantry, one private, 23rd Wahajah- 
bad Light Infantry, and one transport drjver severely wounded , 
one sepoy, 18th Bengal Infantry, and two privates, 23rd Wallajahbad 
Light Infantry, killed The enemy’s numbers were about 1,000, of 
whom about 300 were armed with muskets 

The column, having received information of the Kani Wim’s 
murder, returned to Alon 

The dacoits having again collected m large numbers at Myogyi 
-- under Poh Tok a flying column under 

_nd column to y gy Lieutenant Tisdall, It A , was sent from 
Alon to disperse them on the 16th of Not ember The strength 
of the force was two guns and 150 men 

The column first encountered the dacoits when thej tv ere cross 
mg the Kjaukmyit stream, at P^anhle, where thej tvere strongly 
entrenched The dacoits rcro driven out of these defences after 
a short action, and the advance renewed , but, owing to the direct 
road being blocked at ever) hundred yards, a detour was made 
through scrub 'jungle, and the village approached from the south 
As the dacoits had made no preparations to repel an attack from 
this direction, they retired without offering any further resistance 
The casualties of the column in the action \ ere one Jailed and seven 
wounded The enemy suffered some loss, but the evteut was un 
known The column remained nearly a week at Myogji, destroying 
defences and clearing -jungle, and then returned to Alon 

In the beginning of December 1886, the Chins perpetrated 
several small raids m the neighbourhood of ICindat, and took away 
some villagers 

On the 8th December the rebel XJ Shwc Hmu {Boh Nga Bya) 
attacked and burnt Chaungwa in the 17 district The inhabitants 
of tins place had roused his ire by giving us boats and otherwise 
assisting us on the occasion of the murder of Mr Gleeson 

On the 11th January an attempt was made to surround a body 
of rebels under Nga Bya who were know n 
Attac on am yn to be at Thambya, a vallage about BIS miles 
cast of Taya, on the opposite side of the river Tiirec columns 
started at mght with a vaew to making a simultaneous attack on the 
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Vilhgc from different sides by daybreak on the morning of tbc 12tli 
The columns all arrived near the village as intended, but the success 
of the plan was marred by a want of knowledge of the ground, 
which was extremely difficult, covered with 'jungle and intercepted 
by a deep creek The dacoits fled on the first alarm, and owing 
to these difficulties succeeded in making good their escape The 
expedition was not, however, without its results, as six men were 
captmed, including BoU Nga Bya’s H'pungyi, beheved to be the 
instigator of the whole rebellion 

The further events that took place m the Chindvvin vallc} be 
tween the Ist February and the end of March may be briefly sum 
manzed as follows — 

In the Alon and Pagji districts the work of disarmament 
OpcrMions subsequent to the Steadily carried on Ihugyis were 

ist February I8b7 called upon to colIcct and bring m all 
arras that were Vnown to exist, where this method failed, the 
villages from which they liad not been given up were carefully 
searched 

A column, from Alon, under Lieutenant Colonel Eyre, con 
sisting of a companj of the Ro) al Munster Fusiliers under Captain 
Clmtc, a detachment, IstMadras Pioneers, and twenty one mounted 
mfantrj of the Chmdwin Police Battalion, crossed the Chindwm 
river on the 5th Februnrj, with the intention of proceeding against 
Nga Po, Thugyi of TliinUdn Nga Po sent some headmen to meet 
the column to explain that lie had no wish to oppose the English, 
but that he could not come in till assured of protection, as his 
villages were exposed to the attacks of disaffected persons m tlio 
A aw district Under these circumstances, and owing to the diffi 
cultics of Bupplj and transport. Lieutenant Colonel returned 
to Alon on the 14th February 

Lieutenant Custance, commanding l^Ioiintcd Infantry, on the 
14thMnrcb,6urprisedapartyofdacoit8QtK}adct, lliirt} five miles 
south west of Vlon, and killed Boh Kalnin, the instigator of the Kaiii 
■\\ un’s murder, capturing the father and brother of Poh Tol , the 
nctuol murderer, and taking five guns Owing to the number of 
dacoi^ reported to be in the district he was reinforced b} fourteen 
men , on the IGth March surpnsed and killed Boh Nga Poh, 
a noted leader in the Pag>i district 
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Captain Sage, 18tli Bengal Infantry, left Alon on the 18th 
March with a small column and proceeded as far as Budalamg 
He returned on the 22nd, reporting the country quiet 

Towards the end of Februarj Buddha Yaza appeared in the 
Operations in the Taungdinn Taungdwinv alley With 300 followers frnm 
TaUev ngainst Buddha \ aza yaW COUntrj Ou the 24th FcbrU 

ary eighteen rifles, let Madras Pioneers, from Taungdwin gaung 
attacked him, but were obliged to fall back on their post, where 
they were shut in till the 27th February The cnemj occupied 
four commanding positions and cut off the garrison of the stockade 
from their water supplj A havildar, 18th Bengal Infantry, com 
mandmg a party of twenty men at Chaungwa, moved on the 27th 
February, to the relief of Taungdwin gaung with eleven men, and 
attacking the northernmost of the four posts mentioned, which was 
held b} 100 dacoits, drove them out of it and pursued them for 
a mile His part) now being joined by twentj from the stockade, 
the dacoits broke and fled 

On the 24tli February Lieutenant Churchill, 1st Madras 
Pioneers, ha\ing heard of the rising in the Taungdwin valley, 
marched with a force of fifty two rifles, IStli Bengal Infantry, and 
twenty rifles IstMadras Pioneers, fromMingm on Taungdwin gaung 
Tinbit On the morning of the 25th Buddha Yaza was suddenly 
discovered, holding a strong, apparcntlj fortified, position, on the 
crest of a hill, with 600 followers Tlie onlj approach to tlie 
position was a path running through a fissure m the rock, the 
ground on either side being precipitous and co\ered with thick 
•jungle, and the path only wide enough to admit of one man passing 
at a time Lieutenant Churchill engaged the enemy for about half 
an hour and, seeing no chance of success, fell back Our losses 
amounted to one man killed and six wounded On the 27th Febru 
ary Major Browne, 18th Bengal Infantrj, started for the Taungdwin 
vallej with a small column from Mingm and marched tlirough the 
district, hut met with no resistance, and returned to Mingin on the 
10th March 

The Sauhica of Kale captured Buddha Yaza early m March 
and sent him to Kindat , this caused the rising to subside at once 
A new military post was established at Payathon, and the 
strength of the post at Taungdwin gaung was increased to fifty men. 

20S 
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On the 20th February 200 Chins, of the Kanhow tribe, 
attacked the British post of Auktaung in the Kubaw valley The 
attack vas repulsed and the Chiefs of the Kanhows killed 

THE OCCUPATION OP WUNTHO 

The Saicbua of Wuntho, who, under the lax rule of King Thibaw 
had established himself in semi independence, had hitherto failed 
to jield more than a mere verbal submission to British authority 

Although repeatedly called upon to come in person to meet 
the Commissioner of the Di\ ision and his cn il officers, he had failed 
to do BO, professing fear of arrest Moreover, much of the raiding 
by dacoits m the territories of his neighbours who had submitted 
to the British was attributed by them to the conni\ance, if not to 
the influence, of this powerful Saubwa Further, he had failed to 
pay any instalment of rcaenuc, which m Burma is the outward and 
MBiblc sign of submission 

Anultimatum was therefore sent to him, and ho was ordered to 
meet 3dr Burgess, Commissioner of the Northern Division, on a 
day named In case of failure He a\as 
Ultimatum warned that the British forces would 

advance on "NVuntho, and he would be treated as an enemy At 
the same time every precaution was taken to make him reconsider 
hi 0 position, and to avoid hurrying him into resistance He, how 
ever, failed to meet the Commissioner, and while Mr Burgess was 
waiting at Slanle for the expiration of the time allowed him, 
authentic intelligence was received on the 13th January 1887 to 
the effect that the Snicf/u a had fled from his capital, which was in 
a Btatc of anarchy An immediate advance of the British force 
at Manic was consequently ordered 

A\ untho was situated west of the Bhamo district (2nd Brigade), 
north of the Shwebo district (6th Brigade), and cast of the Upper 
Cliindwin 

At the same time as the ultimatum was sent to the Saichtca, 
preparations were made to send two columns against B untho, in 
the case of non acceptance of the British terms One column was 
to start from Katha in the north and the other from Shwebo in 
the south 
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The Katlia column was under the command of Brigadier 
General Cos, and consisted of — 

2 guns Hazara Mountain Batten 180 Eifles 5th Bengal Infantrj' 

75 Rifles Ro}aIM^clah Fusiliers 220 „ 12th Kelat i Ghilzai 

5G Bengal Sappers and Miners Regiment 

37 Rifles 2Gth Punjab Infantry 1 squadron 7th Bengal Cavalrj 

The Shwebo column, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Farrington, consisted of — 

2 guns 0 1 Cinque Ports DiMsion, Rojal Artillcrj 
173 Rifles South "ioil^hue Regiment (now the K 0 Y L I) 

103 , Ist Bengal Infantry 

140 12th Keht i Ghilzai Regiment 

2 squadron 3rd Cavalry Hyderabad Contmgent 

The Commanders of these two columns were ordered to keep 
up communication with each other bj every possible means, and to 
enter Wuntho simultaneously on the 26th January They were 
also instructed to show tlie greatest forbearance towards the people 
of the country, nnd to, if possible, como to a peaceful settlement 
The actual military operations were m the hands of the Com 
manders but Mr Burgess, accompanying the Katha column, was 
responsible for the political part of the expedition 

It should be noted that the head quarters of the 2nd Brigade 
had been mov ed, in November 1886, from Bliamo to Kathn, in > 
anticipation of an advance on Wuntho 

Two minor expeditions had also been made in the neighbour 
hood of Manle towards the end of November, with a view to clear 
mg the country for an adv ance on Wuntho The first of these expedi 
tions was the despatch of a force under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Home, 5th Bengal Infantrj , against the garnson of Mawlu, 
which was held in force bj Nga Kyi, an adherent of the Saichica's 
Tins place was successfully captured and a small garrison of H elsh 
Fusiliers left there 

The second operation mentioned above was the march of a 
force, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Creek Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, to the relief of Thila, about twelve miles north west of 
Man teik, a village belonging to the TTun of Mawteik, and which had 
been for some time beseiged by the SoKhicd’s men This expedition 
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On tho 20th Fchrinry 200 Chins, of tho Knnhow tnbo, 
attacked the British post of Auktftung m tho Iviibaw % allo} The 
attack was repulsed and the Chiefs of tho Kanhows killed 

THE occur vTiojr or wujrriro 

Tho Sa\chwa of Wuntho, who, under tho InTriile of lung Thibaw 
had established himself m semi independence, had hitherto failed 
to jicldmorc than n mere aerbal submission to British authorit} 

Although repeatedly called upon to come in person to meet 
the Commissioner of the Dn ision and his ci\ il officers, he had failed 
to do 60 , profcs-'ing fear of arrest Morcoaer, much of the raiding 
by dacoits m the territories of his neighbours who bad submitted 
to the British was attributed b} them to the conniaance, if not to 
tho influence, of this poaacrful Saxthtca Further, he hod faded to 
pay any instilment of reaenue, uhicli m Burma is the outward and 
Msiblo sign of submission 

An ultimatum m as tliercfore sent to him, and ho was ordered to 
meet 5Ir Burgess, Commissioner of the Northern Pmsion, on a 
day named In ease of failure ho was 
uitiniatHiu warned that the British forces woidd 

ndianccon 'Wuntho, and he would be treated ns an enemy At 
the same time cicry precaution uas taken to make him reconsider 
his position, and to a^Old hurrying him into resistance He, how 
cacr, faded to meet the Commis'sioncr, and while Sir Burgess was 
waiting at Jlnnlt for the expiration of the time allowed him, 
authentic intelligence was rcccncd on tho 13th January 1S87 to 
the effect tliat tlie 5n«i5ira had fled from Ins capital, which was in 
a state of anarchy An immcdiat ada ance of the British force 
at Finnic ''ns consequently ord*- 
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The Katha column was under the command of Brigadier 
General Cox, and consisted of — 


2 guns Hazara Mountain Batter} 
75 Biilcs Royal Welsh rusiliers 
56 Bengal Sappers and Miners 
37 Rifles 2Gth Punjab Infantr\ 


180 Rifles, 5th Bengal Infantry 
220 ,, 12th Kelat i Ghilzai 

Regiment 

1 squadron, 7th Bengal Cavalry 


The Shwebo column, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Farrington, consisted of — 


2 guns 9 1 Cinque Ports Division Ro} al Artillery 
173 Rifles South loikshire Regiment (now the K 0 Y L I) 

103 Ist Bengal Infantry 

140 12th Kelat i Ghilzai Regiment 

2 squadron SrdCaaalrj Hyderabad Contmgent 

The Commanders of these two columns were ordered to keep 
up communication avith each other b} every possible means, and to 
enter Wuntho simultaneously on the 26th January They were 
also instructed to show the greatest forbearance towards the people 
of the country, and to, if possible, come to a peaceful settlement 
The actual militarj operations were in the hands of the Com 
manders, but Mr Burgess, accompanying the Katha column, was 
responsible for the political part of the expedition 

It should be noted that the head quarters of the 2nd Brigade 
had been moved, in November 1886, from Bhamo to Katha, m > 
anticipation of an advance on Wuntho 

Two minor expeditions had also been made in the neighbour 
hoodofManletowardsthcendolNoaember, witha Mcw to clear 
ingtbecountry for an advance on Wuntho The first of these expedi 
tions was the despatch of a force under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Home, 5th Bengal Infantry , against the garrison of Mawlu, 
which was held in force by Nga Kji, an adherent of the Satchicd’s 
This place was successfully captured and a small garrison of Welsh 
Fusiliers left there 

The second operation mentioned above was the march of a 
force, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Creek Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, to the relief of Thila, about twelve miles north west of 
Mawtcik,aMllagebclongingtothcir«ttofMawteik, and which had 
been for some time bcseiged by theSairhiro’s men This expedition 
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was also successful , favoured by a dense fog, the British advanced 
right up to the enemy’s position without being seen, and succeeded 
in putting them to flight without loss 

Before the expiration of the ultimatum, the Katha column had 
been assembled at Manle, read> to advance on Wuntho, in the case 
of such a move becoming necessary On the 13th January, as soon 
as Mr Burgess heard of the Sawhtoa's flight from Wuntho, he ashed 
for, and received permission, to proceed at once with the cavalry 
to that place, where he arrived on the 16th, without encountering 
any opposition en route The next daj reinforcements of infantry 
and guns followed him, and the whole of the Katha column arrived 
at Wuntho on the 19th January The inhabitants were friendly, 
and appeared glad to welcome the British 

The Shwebo column began its march on the 3rd January and 
reached Wuntho on the 26th, as originally arranged General Cox 
now took command of the combined force 

On Ist February, m consequence of a report received that 
the post of Nabetk}! bad been attacked, a squadron of the 
Hyderabad contingent was sent to its assistance, under Captain 
Gubbms This officer vas attacked on the 3rd at 2 a M , by 
300 or 400 dacoits, but dro\e them off after an hour’s fight, with 
a loss of two killed and tivo wounded 

On the 2nd February, the Ktntvun Mxrigyi (the chief Burmese 
official in Upper Burma) arrived at Wuntho and at once opened 
negotiations with the Sau^hway who stated he would come in and 
discuss matters, pro\ ided onlj a small garrison was left in the town 
It was consequently decided to agree to the Sawhwa's request, and 
a garrison of only seventy five Welsh Fusiliers and thirty pohee was 
left, m a fortified position m the town, while the Shwebo column was 
despatched to Kawlin, and the ca\alr} and infantry of the Katha 
column to Kaing Chaung and Mawnamg, respectively, both of 
which places were about six miles from Wuntho, and outside of 
Wuntho territory Shortly after the Sawhwa had been informed 
thatthesQmovesi\ouldbecamedout,an order armed from head 
quarters, forbidding the removal of the troops, but General Cox 
having alr^dy given his word, decided that he could not go 
hack\)n it \In spite of these concessions, great difficulty was 
experienced mxnducing the Sauibvfa to meet any British officers. 
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but he 'it length 'igrecd to meet Mr Clone}, the Kyundaung 
iVyooi, at Mawkm on the 22nd February The mter\ lew was pro 
cecding most satisfactorily when Mr Cloney’s escort of police, 
whom he hid left some distance behind, suddenly, through some 
misunderstanding, fired a few shots Three Butmans were wounded 
and the interview closed abruptly, Mr Cloncy only just managing 
to make good his escape 

After this incident the Saxibua was persistent in refusing 
to meet any British officer accompanied by an escort, and all hopes 
of having an interview disappeared Eventually, however, terms 
were agreed upon, which included the payment of Rs 60,000 by 
the Saxthwa^ and the surrender of all arms, except 350 musl ots 
These terms were fully complied with by the Ist April, on which 
date the troops were uithdrawn 

To guard the interest of those who had helped the British 
advance, military posts were established at Kawlin, Hluttaik and 
Mawlu, and the direct road to the Irrawaddy at Tigyamg was 
opened out 

On the 0th June 1887, General White, owing to the arrival of 
the Burma police and continuous pacification, recommended a 
Peduci.on of the gam. on gradual reduction of tho Upper Burma 
of Upper Burma garrison, starting with tho withdrawal 

of the 18th Bengal Infantry to India This step met with tho 
approval of the Government of India, and it was subsequently 
arranged to withdraw, m addition, before the end of tho cold 
weather of 1887-88, the following — 

Two regimenta of Ca\ali} 

A battalion of Bntish Infantry 
A battery of Gammon ArtiUerj 
Ten Native Infantry Regimenta 

OPERATIONS OF THE LOWER BURMA DIVISION 

Although the Provinces which were formerly known by the 
name of British Burma were annexed to the British Empire by a 
proclamation of the Governor General of India on tho 30th Juno 
1853, on tho outbreak of the war with Upper Burma, m 1886 manv 
parts of the country were but httlc known, and the natural lau] ss^ 
ness of the people and their lov c of dacoity, etc , was v cry far from 
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having been overcome As recently as 1882 and 1883 dacoities 
in the immediate vicinity of Rangoon itself were not unknown It 
was only to be expected, therefore, that when, on the fall of King 
Thibaw in November 1886, the reign of robbery and \iolence 
set in in Upper Burma, this spirit of general lawlessness would 
spread also to our Burmese provinces, the population of which had 
not yet been able to shake off their traditions of the past And 
this actually did occur Inthemonthof December 1886 large gangs 
of marauders collected in the Shwegyin and Pegu districts and com 
menced a senes of outrages, burmng and looting peaceful Milages, 
and committing manj atrocities Raising the Peacock standard 
and announcing themseh es as a part of the royal army of Thibaw, 
they succeeded in striking terror into the hearts of the people, 
and it became necessary to invoke the assistance of the military 
for their suppression 

The total number of troops stationed m the province on the 
outbreak of hostilities was 6,319 of all arms Of these 2,035 were 
Europeans and 3,284 natiacs At Rangoon there were the 2nd 
D»t,.b»i.on of troop, Battalion of the Somersetshire light 
Infantrj, the 6 Ist Southern Division, 
Ro> al Artillery, the 6th Madras Natn e Infantry, and a detachment 
of Madras Sappers and Miners At Thayetmyo there were stationed 
a wing of the 2nd Battalion, Rojal Scots Fusiliers, the 5 1st 
Southern Division and the 3 let Mountain Battery South Irish 
Division, Royal ArtiUerj, and the 26th Madras Infantrj At 
Toungoo there were a wing of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, the 8 1st 
London Brigade, Rojal Artillery, and the 3rd Punjab Light In 
iantiy Moulmem was garrisoned by a wing of the 9th Madras 
Native Infantry, the head quarters of the regiment being stationed 
at Port Blair 


During December 1886 there were constant small disturbances 
in the districts of Pegu, Syriam, Shweg} in and Sittang, and the 
Operations in aid of tho General Officer Commanding the British 
civil power Burma Division had to send out con 

tmual minor expeditions m aid of the ci\il power against the 
numerous hands of insurgents iniestmg these districts As time 
went on the contagion spread to other districts, and the presence 
of troops was constantly needed all over Lower Burma until th 
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end of tlie winter of 1886 87 Without entering into details of 
these various slarmiBlies, it will suffice to say that they were in 
nearly every case successful, and that on no occasion were the 
British casualties at all heavy 

OPERATIONS m 1887-88 

During the cold weather of 1887-88 great progress was made 
in the pacification of Upper Burma The continual hunting of the 
\arious dacoit Boh had sensibly reduced their following, and, 
where, a year before, their numbers had to be reckoned by hun 
dreds, thej could now be counted by tens The sustained action 
and dogged persistence of the British was having its inevitable 
result, and large tracts of country were now as free from trouble as 
the Lower Pro\ ince<i Tins result was, however, not effected with 
out much toil and hardship The stor} of the } ear is a record of 
endle'^s marches b) daj and night, through dense jungle where the 
path could hardly be traced, along paths so thick in mud that the 
soles of men’s boots were torn off as they marched, over sandy 
tracts devoid of vater, over hihs where there were no paths at all 
Rarelj was there the chance of an engagement to cheer the troops , 
stockades were found emptj, villages deserted camps evacuated, 
and yet everywhere there was the probability of a sudden ambush 
from every clump of trees or lino of rocks, or at any turn of the 
road 

The principal operations of this open season were the crpedi 
tion to Mogaung under Captain Triscott, and the operations m 
the Shan Hills Both these expeditions arc fully dealt with else 
where — ^the former in the chapter on the Kachins, and the latter m 
that on the Shan States, so it will suffice here to say that the 
result of Captain Triscott’s operations was the occupation of 
Mogaung and the establishment there of British authority, while 
Colonel Stedman and Mr Hildebrand succeeded in rapidly pacify- 
ing the Shans and in putting a stop to the inter tribal warfare 
which had up till then been so prevalent 



CHAPTER XIX 

REVIEW OF THE SITUATION IN UPPER BURMA IN 1888 

Before proceeding to an account of the further operations in 
Burma it vnll he well to take a general view of the work that had 
already been accomplished 

By the end of the winter of 1886 87, as a result of the vigour 
with which the numerous operations had been carried out, the 
prmcipal leaders of rebellion and dacoity had all either been account 
ed for, or were more or less fugitives , their bands had been hunted 
down and broken up, and were no longer formidable , while the 
system of patrolling and of small fljing columns prevented their re 
St.ie ot Upper Burma m ''ssembling !n any considerable numbers 
Blarch 1887 The number of posts in Upper Buima 

had risen to 141, while seventeen civil districts had been formed md 
grouped into three divisions under Commissioners The civil officers 
were still not able to move about their districts without escorts, 
but the tide of affairs was beginning to turn 

Sir Frederick Roberts had returned to India in February, leav 
Redistribution o£ the field the Upper Burma Fidd Force under 

the command of Sir George White, and on 
the let April this force, which now consisted of 20,971 troops, was 
re divided into four brigades Of the six bngades which had 
e-tisted during the winter months, the 1st and 3rd remained 
intact , the 2nd and 5th, amalgamated, formed the new 2nd , and 
the 4th and 6th, amalgamated, formed the new 4th The head 
quarters of these four now brigades were placed at points within easy 
commumcation by road and water, namely, 1st at Mandalay, 2nd at 
Shwebo, 3rd at Meiktila, 4th at Mymgyan The troops were concen 
trated at strategical pomts round the head quarters of their respec- 
tive bngades, whence flying columns could be sent in any reqmi ed 
direction 

Nin addition to the four brigades, independent commands were 
established at Bhamo and Chindwin, the former watching the 
ChmcB^ frontier and the latter the undeveloped coimtry to the 
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north ^vest, while a detached force at the Ruby ]\Iines watched for 
any disturbing elements which might arise to the eastwards 

The following outposts were thrown out from the various 
brigades — 

{a) a post at Blaprayo from the 1st Brigade, and one at Fort Stedman 
from the 2nd Bngade to witch tlic Shan States 
(6) a post at Pjingvaung from the 4th Bngade to watch the temper 
of the Cluns hordenng on the Yaii countrj , 

(c) a post at Kawhn from the 2nd Bngade to watch the frontier of the 
Wuntho Saifbito 

The garrison of Lower Burma was again formed into a separate 
force under Major General Gordon, and consisted of 2,100 European 
and 4,088 native troops 

During the following year, 1887 88, the system of constantly 
patrolling the country, and of sending small flying columns to the 
more remote distncts, was kept up, and satisfactory progress con 
tinued to be-made m the work of pacification Order was almost 
completely restored m Lower Burma, while m Upper Burma a large 
JEhtary Police force of 13,244 officers and men had been orgamzed, 
and the work of maintaining order, previously performed by the 
troops, was no^ efficiently carried out by these police, acting under 
the immediate control of the civil officers On 1st April 1888 
the purely mibtary force was reduced to ID, 602 and ceased to be 
on the footing of a field force, while the number of brigades was 
reduced to three The total effective strength of troops and Mill 
tary Police, however, rose from 31,830 to 34,712 , for while the 
military garrison of Upper Burma was reduced by o\er 4,000 men 
the Military Police under civil administration rose by 8,400 Men 
tion of this force of Military Pobce has already been made on 
another page, and it will not be out of place to gi\ e here a short 
account of their organization 


The necessity of maintaimng an armed force in Upper Burma 
ha\ mg suggested the raising of military pohee to admit of the with 


Organization of tbe PoUco 


drawal of the mam part of the regular 
forces, the sanction of the Government 


of India was obtained m March 1886 for the enlistment of — 


2 Military Police Lei les, consisting each of 561 officers and men 
2,300 Military Police, to be recruited from Northern India 


5P2 
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The formation of the former, consisting of volunteers from the 
regular Indian Army, was quickly carried out The orgamzation 
of the latter, composed for the most part of untrained men, was a 
matter oi slower progress The enlistment and training of Burmese 
as poheemen was earned out simultaneously 

As the circumstances of our position in Upper Burma became 
better Imown, and the admimstration of a greater extent of tern 
tory became a necessity, it was evident that this pohee force would 
lia\e to be considerably increased, and in March 1887 the Govern 
ment of India sanctioned its strength to consist of 16,000 men , 
9,000 being Mibtary Pohcerecruited fromnativ cs of India, and 7,000 
to be Civil Police formed of Burme^ A military officer {General 
B Stedman) was appointed to command the forces as Inspector 
General, witb another militarj officer as Deputy Inspector General 
The Military Police, as distinct from the cml part of the force, 
were divided into separate battalions of various strength A 
military officer was selected to command each of these battalions, 
assisted by a second in command, also a soldier 

The organization of the Military Police and the establishment 
of Military Police posts, in place of posts held by troops, contributed 
greatly towards the progress of pacification As soon as the paci 
fication of any district was sufficiently advanced, the military posts 
were withdrawn and Military Police posts established there 
These Military Police Battalions were organized like native regt 
ments in all except the scale of commissioned officers Their duties 
were almost entirelj military, and subsequently, when the work 
of pacification was completed, several of them were transferred 
bodily to the Indian Army 

At first the minimum strength of any post was fixed at twenty 
fiv e men, but this was raised to forty, m order that when patrols of 
ten or more men were sent out, the force remaining behind would 
always be strong enough to hold the post against attacks, for 
experience showed that when troops were withdrawn there was 
a recrudescence of dacoity 

The district magistrate had control over both the Civil and 
Military Police in his district, and decided what posts were to be 
occupied, and what the strength of each should be The general 
principle was that the most central posts should be occupied by 
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fairly large bodies of Military Police, to cacli of whioK should be 
added a few Burmese constables to receive reports, in\estigate 
cases, and collect information Between these protective Military 
Police posts intermediate posts were held by the Civil Police, 
consisting of the locally recruited Burmese To enable long marches 
and prompt pursmts to be made, from eleven to twenty per cent 
of the men in each Military Police battalion were mounted on 
small Burmese pomes 

Another step which added greatly to the pacification of Upper 
Burma was the improvement of existing 

Communications . , 

communications all o\ er the province 
The work on the Toungoo-Mandalay Railway was energetically 
carried on, and though in its unfinished state it was of no practical 
use to the troops dunng 1880 87, its pacifying effect m obtaimng 
peaceful employment for scaeral thousand labourers was very great 
Roads were constructed on all overland mam hnes of commum 
cation and the jungle clearing extended o\er 1,000 miles of old 
country tracks , these tracks were also temporarilj repaired and 
bridged 

W^here \isual signalling was attended witb difficulties, field 
telegraph was, as far as possible, laid down, and permanent lines were 
established between all the important centres 

During the campaign not a great deal of use was found m field 
defences, but the following extract from a report of the Royal 
Engineers is of interest — 


Ovang to tlie complete 
Field Defences 


collapse of all regular resistance in the very 
beginning of the campaign against King Thibaw, 
liasty field defeneea were never used in Upper 


Burma 


In the Subsequent operations against dacoits it was always found that 
a bold forward rush or simple turning movement was sufficient to drive the 
dacoits from their positions, and that here also the employment of field 
defences was unnecessary 

2 The military posts occupied all over the country afford therefore 
the only examples of hasty defences that were used When a military post 
was formed the strength of the garnsou was communicated to the Engineer 
who gcncrallj designed a square or rectangular fort on the «elccted site with 
flanhs at two opposite angles of sufficient Bice to contain convcmcntly the 
different buildings required to accommodate the proposed garrison 
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3 In constructing the post a bamboo stockade was first put up all round 
This could be done\ery quickly and cheaply by the Burmese, and it formed a 
good obstacle against assault or a hidden rush at night The parapet was 
then proceeded with, the flanks on which the sentnes were posted being com 
pleted first 

4 As the bamboo stockade is not strong enough to act os a revetment 
to the mtenor slope of the parapet, the latter was made the natural slope of 
the soil, and the space between it and the stockade^ed m with thorns or 
prickly pear 

5 At 4i feet high a horizontal bamboo was run along the stockade 
forming a rest on which the men could lay their nfies in firing Below this 
bamboo the stockade was made of close work and abo\o of open work, thus 
leaamg intervals through which the nfles could be fired 

G A very efficient obstacle was formed of bamboo spikes the pointed 
endabemg charred to harden and preserve them These placed on the berm 
and m front of the ditch at irregular intervals become almost impassable at 
night, and on many occasions inflicted most se\ ere wounds on people trying 
to cross them 

7 Transport ammals were generally placed outside the post in a 
stockade enclosure, the sides of which were flanked from the parapet As 
the garribons at posts were from one cause and another constantly being 
\aried, it became necessary to alter posts as soon as they were completed 
As a rule, it was found sufficient to protect extensions witb a bamboo stockade 
only, but in disturbed districts where an attack was hkely the post was re 
designed to suit the increased gamson 

8 In some cases it was possible to utilize pagoda walled enclosures 
as small strong positions for the garnson to rcndezi ous in if attacked These 
positions, connected by bamboo stockades which they flanked, made \en 
good and cheap defensiie posts In other cases brick buildings were avail 
able lor use in the flanks of posts These walls and buildings were rendered 
defensible in the usual wav 

9 At some unhealthy places where it was desirable to reduce the gar 
neon to the lowest limit, blockhouses were constructed to bold twenty men 
These were designed and made up m Mandalay, and the materials, with 
Chinese carpenters to erect them sent to the place m question 

The bamboo stockade had the great fault that it conld he easily cut 
down bythe Burman using his dah The description of stockade used by 
the Burmans about Wunthoand Bbamo was, hoveier, \ery difficult to cut 
down This stockade, which is believed to have come originally from China, 
was really a \ cry formidable obstacle, and was used by the Engineers when 
ever they could get Burmans who were accustomed to construct it A dcs 
cnption of the stockade at Tigystng will explain the nature of these wo rls 
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The Blockade consisted of vertical timber posts at about four feet mterval, 
and ten or eleven feet high, fixed firmly in the ground On the outside was 
fixed bamboo matting to a height of eix feet, horizontal intervals being left 
for spht bamboo spikes, which were fixed afterwards This bamboo matting 
was made by interlacing partiaUy split female bamboos with smaller bamboo 
uprights The bamboos were first cut one side lengthwise and then flattened 
out 

The matting was then fastened to the outside of the timber uprights 
the top of it being about six feet from the ground Above this height lengths 
of split bamboo were woven at irregular intervals, the tops of the vertical 
bamboos being pointed 

The matting having been tied on to the vertical timbers by strips of 
rattan or skin of the green bamboo, the next operation was the fixing of the 
horizontal bamboos which served the double purpose of strengthening the 
frame work and were also necessary for the attachment of the split bamboo 
spikes The spikes were seven feet lengths of split female bamboo pointed 
at both ends Thej v ere wound round the inner of the two horizontal bam 
boos and one end passed to the front above and the other end under, the 
outer horizontal bamboo 

The spikes were v ety strongly woven round the inside horizontal bam 
boos, and outside to the front they interlaced thickly and increased greatly 
the efficiency of the stockade as an obstacle Such a stockade could not be 
rushed and scabng ladders placed on it would sink down till the) rested 
on the upper horizontal bamboos, and the spikes would stick through between 
the rungs There being, of course a berm to form on if men ev en got a foot 
mg on the bamboos of the matting they would still have a drop of six feet 
inside the stockade before the) could fix bayonets Outside the stockade 
a distance of from eight to ten feet, was a bamboo fence of about the same 
height This had first to bo removed b) cutting through the uprights and 
then forcing it down the stockade itself then had to be forced, and this could 
only be done by burning a portion of it to effect an entrance Some bundles 
of straw soaked m kerosme thrown against the spikes and igmtcd were the 
most rapid means for doing this 
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With iho Irrawaddy while the Cbn frontier and the Yaw country had not 
been held at all, and the small gamson m the Shan States was provided by the 
regular troops The men of the additional companies did not for the most 
part arrive m Burma till after the close of the year 

The mihtary pohee force m Upper Burma at the end of the year 1888 
included 3 937 Sikhs and 3 546 Punjabis of other classes 7 766 Hindustanis, 
of whom 5,830 were Hindus and 1 936 Mahomedans, and 1,429 Gurkhas and 
other hilbnen As in the previous year, the force was distributed in battalions, 
one for each district m Upper Burma one for the Kabaw valley, on the borders 
of Manipur and one for the protection of the railway under construction 
from Toungoo to Mandalay The Government of India were moved to sanction 
the addition of 16 officers m order that there might be a second m command 
for every battahon and one evtra second m command, or assistant commau 
dant, for Mandalay Hatha Sagaing the Upper Chmdwin, and Mmbu For 
the Chm levy two and for the Shan States levj three subaltern officers were 
considered necessary while the site of the Mogaung levy and its distribution 
over an extensive tract of countrj rendered it nccessarj to attach three 
junior officers to this battahon The proposed addition of assistant comman 
dants to the district battalions was sanctioned but it was considered that one 
Enghsh officer as second in command would suffice for each of the Shan 
and Chin frontier levies to which selected Native officers from the army have 
been attached as wing officers • ♦ * • 

The number of posts held by the militarj police at the begmmng of the 
year was 175 and at the end of the year 192 The concentration of the troops 
m a few principal stations and their reduction m number left the task of gam 
Bomng the greater part of the countr> almost entirely to the mihtary pohee 
The conduct of the mihtar> pohee was good In action thby behaved 
umformlj well and instances of special gallantry v\ere not uncommon The 
force lost forty six men killed m action and -seventj six wounded Their con 
duct towards the people of the country was general!) satisfactorj It is on 
indication of the good behaviour of the great mass of the men that there were 
only eight) four cases m which mihtary poheemen were prosecuted on criminal 
charges These ch irges include charges of neghgenti) suflenng pnsonera to 
escape On the average strength this is slij,htly more than 5 per cent Only 
thirt) one of the cases were against Bormans or the property of Burmans 
Departmental offences numbered 232 orl5percent of the average strength, 
and 131 men were dismissed 

There was a good di.al of sickness among the mihtary pohco and the 
death rate of the ) car (5 32 per cent ) vras high It is impossible to prev ent the 
occurrence of eickness amongst a largo body of men serving under strange condi 
lions in a climate to which thej nro not accustomed, and it is impossible to 
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abandon all tbc unhealthy posts which arc in some cases so situated as to render 
their maintenance necessary It is probable that the comparatii c youth of the 
large portion of the reciiuts contributed to render them more hable to 
disease than would ha\c been the case with older and more seasoned men 
The experiment of forming a Earcn battalion was continued during the 
year but onlj two companies were raised The Karens are eqmpped and 
organized m the same way as the Indian Mihtarj Pohcc The head quarters of 
the battahon is at Mandala} detachments being sent out for service as required 
They ba\e pro\cd themseUes amenaWc to disciphnc and of great value in 
operations m the jungle where they are able to move more easily than the 
Indian pohee There is e\erj reason to hope that the expenment will be 
entirely successful 

In 1887 the Government of India had accepted the proposed 
Termm->t.on of Maior General Combination of the Upper Burma and 
Sir G White s command British Burma Commands into one, but 
it was afterwards deemed inexpedient to bring that scheme into 
eSect on the Ist April 1888, the date originally proposed, and the 
two commands remained separate until the let April 1889 On 
that day, howeter, Sir G "White handed over command of Upper 
Burma, and the entire force m Upper and Lower Burma was 
brought under the Commander in Chief, Madras Army, and called 
the Burma district 

This command was given to Major General B L Gordon, o B , 
K A , and was distributed as follows — 


Mandalay Distnct 
Bhamo Command 
Ruby Mines Command 
Shwebo Command 
Mjmgyan District 
Chin Field Force 
Chin Field Force 
Chmdwin Command 
^Rangoon District 
3 -5 Tbajetmjo Command 
CMciktila Command 


Head quarters Mandalay 
Head quarters Bhamo 
Head quarters, Bernardmyo 
Head quarters, Shwebo 
Head quarters Myingyan 
Korthern Di%ision 
Southern Division 
Head quarters Alon, 

Head quarters Rangoon 
Head quitters Thayetmyo 
Head quarters, MeiLtila 


During the jear, the troopi* in Upper Burma were reduced by 
2,000, but this W 18 oicrbalinced by the numbers of pohcc which 
rose from 13,000 to 17,800 The total strength of troops and police 
in Upper Burma thus rose from 26,500 in April 18SS to 29,000 in 

2Q3 
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April 1889, while throughout the province it increased from 32,890 
to 34,440 It must be remembered, however, that the area to be 
protected had increased very largely in the last year 

^ The Adjutant General in India, address 

Hia Excellency the Com ct x . xi. /-t x r 

dander in Chief records his the Secretary to the Government oi 
appreciation oi Sir G White a on 18th July 1889, WTote as fol 

work - 

lows — 

• * * Sir Frederick Roberts desires to record hia obligations to 
Major General Sir George AYhite During tbe three and a half jcars of his 
emploj ment m Burma, Sir George White has for two years held the chief 
command of the large force employed m the Upper Provinces, and His 
Excellency feels that it is due to the abdity and discretion of this officer, and 
to the cordial relations which he has mtatiably maintained twth succes 
Bive Chief Commissioners that the civil and militarj administrations ha\ e 
gone hand m hand, and that their united efforts hav e been rewarded with 
vmdemable success 

The Secretary to the Government of India, Mibtary Depart 
ment, in reply wrote on the 27th August 1889 — • 

• • * Sir George White has held the chief command m Burma 

except during the intervals when Their Excel 
Qt'»mor”o’aeranrSuno°l Commander m Oluef m India and the 

Commander m Chief of the Madras Army were 
present in person from Slarch 1886 until April 1889 — a period character 
ized by almost continuous operations in the field at first against the 
hands of insurgent dacoits which overran the country and of late more 
especially against the frontier tribes to repel their incursions into Burma 
and their ravages upon the peaceful inhabitants of the country The 
success of these operations which ha\e involved great labour and hardship 
on the troops and the satisfactory progress made towards the pacifi 
cation of the country, must be ascribed in a very large measure to the skill, 
judgment, and ability of Sir George Wliitc The Governor General m Coun 
cil full) concurs in the high approbation expressed by the Commander in 
Chief of the Major General , His Excellency in Council olso cordially endorses 
the Commander m Chief s praise of the ability and energy with which the 
several commanders acting under Sir George White have directed the 
detailed columns under their commands , olso His Excellency s approbation 
of tbe troops officers and men of all ranks alike both British and Native, 
for the untiring and cheerful endurance displajcd bj them throughout 
those protracted and laborious operations It will bo the pleasing duty of the 
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Go>ernor General m Council to bring these valued serMces to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Go%crnmont The Go\ernor General in Council entirely 
concurs in the opinion expressed by Sir Frederick Roberts that the cordial 
relations maintained bj Sir George White with the successive Chief Commis 
sioners of Burma and the hearty cooperation of the civil and military 
admmistrations has conduced m a high degree to the success which has been 
achieved towards the pacification of that country 

Sir George "White, in concluding his report made on giving 
o\er command, writes of the steps made 

Sir G tviiite a remarks on . . . , , , , 

progress of affairs m Upper towards the pacification of the country 
and the contrast between the rebelhous 
lawlessness of the people in 1885 and their respect for authonty 
and peacefulness in 1889 as follows — 

As I have had exceptional opportunities of watching the military opera 
tions in Upper Burma since their commencement m Nov ember 18^5 until the 
present time it may not be out of place if I conclude this report with a few 
remarks on the general aspect of affairs m that province and its progress 
towards peaceful and settled government The narrative of events with 
which this report commences is as I have already said, a story of contmuous 
nulitarj activity To those unacquainted with the previous military and 
political history of this the newest province of our Eastern Empire, that 
story may conv ey an idea of anarchy and lawlessness still rampant throughout 
its great area But to those who know the stages through which Upper Burma 
has passed since our earliest attempts at establishing government the pro 
gress made towards law and order seems most remarkable It has been too 
much the view put before tho pubhe that we found Upper Burma a peaceful 
province and that the dacoity and anarchy rev caled later were the after 
growth of our occupation This was not the case Years of weak jet cruel 
government nominally by the king whom we displaced but actually exercised 
by the corrupt officials of his court had deprived the countryof all government 
worthy of the name Some of the strongest ministers were known to he the 
patrons of dacoits from whose ill gotten gams they did not scruple to swell 
their incomes The dacoits on their part were ghd to pay something to secure 
immunity from pumshment in the rare cases in which thej were brought up 
The punishment which the ilacoit chief had earned fell not rarely on the officer 
who had arrested him for lus tementj and ignorance in interfering with an 
institution under the scarcclj veiled protection of so strong an official as say 
tho Tomgda Mingjn The people, thus left to themsilv es fell back upon that 
panacea of more advanced commumties — ^local government The villagers 
grouped themselves together under the leadership of the strongest dacoit 
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chief they could attract to their gervico for the protection of their own prop 
erty and for the acquisition of that of their neighbours 

We had not been long in Mandalay before we found that, though its cap 
ture had been easy, j et the preparation of Upper Burma for the rtcep 
tion of civil government was likely to be a much tougher and more serious 
task than any one had anticipated , audit was not until we had forced our wa} 
to the Shan Hills on the east and to the Arakan Yomas on the west that we had 
anj gauge of the vastness of the sj stem of dacoity w hich it was our first dutj 
to eradicate The dacoit leader was in many cases rather the chief and 
defender of the people in his own immediate circle than the common enemy 
SocialH he was a hero not an outcast and the sympathy of the people was 
largely with him As an instance of this, 1 may cite a case that occurred m 
the Ava district A column had attacked a band of dacoits reported in this 
district and dispersed them driving awa> the leader Shwe \an This disturb 
ed the ofiensive and defensive arrangements of the villagers whose chief he 
was Greatly to the surpnse of out officers the villagers asked for a military 
post This was the last request expected The explanation given was that 
they would now he dacoited by the Mllagers upon whom they had pre 
viously preyed in fact that as we were the cause of their helplessness, they 
looked to us for defence Dacoity was thus an institution of the country 
The more enterprising enjoyed it as a pastime combining profit with 
distinction A j oung Butman was not considered to have won his spurs 
until he had been out once or twice There was thus at first not only the 
terrorism which as we gained ground became the chief weapon agamst us 
but also a considerable amount of sympathy with and admiration of, the 
calling This made our task a most difficult one *1 o introduce the elements 
of civilized government we had to protect the weak m spite of themselves 
agamst the strong 

Since that time the mihtarj force m Upper Burma has been reduced by 
four battalions of British infantry four regiments of cavalry and eighteen 
battahons of Nati\ e infantry It maj be said that the military pohee have 
to a large extent replaced these regular troops but, on the other hand, it 
should be remembered that we have enormously extended the area of our 
occupation Until the spring of 1887 we had not entered the Shan States 
All this vast countrj is now under our rule and paying us tribute 

Until the spring of 1888 we had not attempted to administer the large 
country north of Smbo on the Upper Irrawaddy, which stretches on the 
north to the Kachin hills bejond Mogaung and to the Jade Mines on the 
nest ANo had not a soldier m the great \nw country or along the Chin 
frontier until November 1888 We have now subdued the Kachins nmety 
miles beyond Bhamo A\ e have reduced Sawlapaw and his Ecd Harens to 
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sub mission on the south east, and wc ha\e established ourselves right in the 
heart of the Chin hills to the west All this has been done while reducing 
the garrison 

* * * The operations of last season were nearly all confined to the more 
remote districts vvhilc the central and more important ones were generally 
undisturbed TThere disturbances did take place they were transient out 
breaks of dacoity, easily met and rapidly put down Such periodical and 
local outbreaks must be expected for some years to come but thej are m 
very marked contrast to the anarcbj which obtained m 1886-87 The 
operations of the three field forces to which I have alluded before were 
carried out beyond the borders of the country which we had occupied m 
1886-87 

As a proof of the change that has been worked m what I maj call Upper 
Burma proper I would instance the present state of the district m which 
Brigadier General Lockhart commanded m 1886 87 But two short years ago 
he was continuously engaged against strong and organized bands of dacoits 
The railwa> has since been constructed through the heart of this district, and 
now connects Mandalaj in undisturbed and peaceful communication with 
the sea The bright forecast of Sir Charles Bernard as to its mfiuence as 
a pacificator was more than realized even during its construction and its 
success as a financial venture — a success which, it is patent could only be 
secured m a peaceful country — is being verified dail> b> increasing traffic 

Although the general progress made towards happier relations between 
the people and the sjstem of government introduced by us has been very 
satisfactory yet a sjstem of dacoity such as I have described takes long to 
eradicate thoroughlj The minor militarj expeditions during the past j ear 
sufficiently establish the national tendency of the Burmans to take up arms 
in season and out of season It is this tendenej that makes a general die 
armament of the people so neces arj Arras left m a village for defence will 
in nine cases out of ten sooner or later fall into the hands of some enterprising 
dacoit leader or be used by the villager himself for a little venture of his own 
m some neighbouring district A Butman living m a district ofiordmg 
opportunities of dacoity looks upon a gun hanging idly m his hut for defence 
only ns so much Unemployed capital "Where there is no dacoitj arms are not 
requited and their absence is a safeguard against its reappearance 

It has been urged that a disarmed village is at the merev of dacoits 
rxpcncnce however shows how often the arms are the special prire of which 
the dacoits ate iq search and how seldom thej are used bj the villagers to 
defend themselves The dacoit leader when organising his forces makes his 
requisitions on the villagers for «o many guns The viDagers often fear the 
consequences of refusal and become compromised On the other hand, if 
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Villagers ■mil help the authorities noir constituted by giving the intelligence 
which 13 at their disposal, dacoity •will be rapidly stamped out A few hard 
cases maj result from a general disarmament, but individual cases make bad 
law 

I have the high authority of the Marquis of Dufierm for saying that one 
of the pleasantest features of the earliest years of our admimstration in Upper 
Burma has been the happy relations which have existed between the civil and 
military officers emploj ed on the great work of the pacification of that prov 
ince I cannot more fittingly conclude this report than by putting on record 
my most grateful recollections of the uniform consideration and cordial co 
operation which I and the troops under me received m the first instance from 
Sir Charles Bernard and afterwards from Sir Charles Crosthwaite, under whose 
straight strong and energetic administration the hold we have now firmly 
established on the country is rapidly developing bringing with it increased 
security of life and property, and consequent happiness to the people and 
adding to their material prosperity The darkest chapters of the early history 
of British rule m Upper Burma were the legacy of the djnastj which we over 
threw m 1885 Soldiers and civJians have since worked together for the 
common purpose of removing those evils and of giv mg the advantages of peace 
and a happier condition of life to the verj mterestmg and attractive people 
of our newest province 
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Notwithstanding the lessons tiuglit to the Chins during the 
cold weather of 1888 89, their raids were 
Chm Lnsliai Expedition continued during the following j ear To 

punish them for these inroads, and also to explore and open out the 
small tract of country which alone now separated Upper Burma 
from India, it was decided to send columns from both Burma and 
Chittagong into the country of the Chins and Lushais 

Brigadier General Symons was placed m command of the 
Burma Columns, while Colonel Trcgear commanded the troops from 
Chittagong As a result of these operations which are full> dealt 
with elsewhere — General Symons’ in Chapter XXII and Colonel 
Tregeat’s in Volume IV — a marked impression was made on the 
natives by the junction of the British Forces from east and west, 
several Chin tribes formallj submitted and restored their captives, 
much valuable survey work was completed, and a road practicable 
for baggage animals wis constructed from Kan to Haka, Haka 
to Fort Tregcar, and Fort Tregear to Ciuttagong 

In the same season, 1889 90, an important senes of operations 
was undertaken in the north east of the 
The Tonhon Expedition State of Momcit where two rebels who 
had caused much disturbance were still at large 

The force operating in this district was under command of 
Llajor Blundell, and his orders were (1) to expel the rebels from the 
neighbourhood, (2) to punish the Kachins who had harboured them, 
and (3) to establish the power of the Satchxca of Momeit m the 
outlying part of the state 

Neither of the rebels were captured, but the two last objects of 
the expedition were successfully earned out A detailed account 
of the operations appears m Chapter XXIII 
( 305 ) 
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The third expedition of importance during the open season of 
■rh»i.o.k.„Exp=d.uon 1889 90 was the Ponkan Expedition, 
1889 90 under the command of Brigadier General 

G B Wolseloy, o b , a d o 

Two expeditions had been sent against the Sawbwa of PonLan 
in 1886, but neither had succeeded in reaching Karwan, the village of 
the Chief of the most important tribe , and since that time constant 
reports of disturbances had reached Bhamo It was therefore 
decided to send a force under General Wolseley against this trouble 
some neighbour with the object of breaking up the Ponkan tribe of 
Kachins, occupying the Sawhwa*s capital, and destroying all hostile 
villages This expedition, which was entirely successful, is also 
described in Chapter XXIII 

By the end of 1890 the work of pacification throughout Upper 
G.».r.l ■ita.i.oE at tta ead Burma Was almost complete, and organ 
of 1890 ized resistance to the British Government 

had collapsed The system of replacing mihtary posts by Jlihtary 
Pohee posts, as soon as a district became pacified, had been continued, 
with the result that whereas in 1887 there were 142 posts held by 
troops and fifty six by police, by this time the figures had changed to 
forty one and 192, respectively A reduction in the strength of the 
garrison of Burma could, however, not yet bo ventured upon, as 
much still remamed to be done in the frontier districts, where 
dacoity and lawlessness were still rife 

Major General Gordon made (>ver charge of the Burma Com 
mand on 31st May 1890 to Brigadier General Wolseley, who was 
reheved on the 26th October by Major General B C Stewart, 0 b 
T he troops at this time amounted to 18,763, while the Blihtary Pohco 
numbered 16,606, representing a total effective strength of 36,269 
men 

Dunngtho open season of 1890 91, it was found necessary 
to undertake further operations in the 

'’'■"“‘SL mo”l‘ Ohm Hills where the turbulent tribesmen 

were still giving endless trouble Columns 
\Nero despatched against the Northern Chins from Port IVhite, 
against the Southern Chins from Fort Haka, and against the m 
dependent tribes to the south from Ya wd win As these operations are 
described m kctail in the chapter dcahng with the China it is only 
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necessary to say here that, as a result of the work of the various 
columns, great progress was made in the pacification of the hill 
tracts and many more Burmese slaves were hberated 
THE WUNTHO EXPEDITION, 1891 
The State of Wuntho was classed as a Shan State, hut was never 
at any time on the same footmg as the true Shan States, and only 
escaped becoming an integral part of the Burmese Empire, hke the 
neighbouring districts, through Burmese want of system In 1891 
it had a population of about 150,000 and an area of about 2,400 
square miles It was an independent state ruled by Maung Aung 
Myat, the son of the old Sawbtva who had abdicated in 1881 An 
expedition had been sent into Wuntho in 1887, an account of which 
has been given on another page, but, previous to 1891 it had never 
been actually hostile to the British It had, however, been a 
constant boutco of annoyance, in that it was the resort of all bad 
characters from Burma 

In Januat) 1891 a small column left Katha in search of two 
dacoits named Nga Hmat and Po Them who had fled to this state 
The former surrendered with a following of about forty men, but 
to get at the latter it was necessary to traverse a part of the country 
of the old Saivhua, who had been passively hostile to the British 
ever since the annexation of Upper Burma 

Probably hastened hy the action of this column, and also, 
Wuntho rebellion perhaps, by the ad\ancc of the railway 
into the country, a rebelhon suddenly 
broke out at this time in both the north and south of Wuntho 
Though no rumour of the approaching rising had reached the 
British authorities in the neighbourhood, it had undoubtedly been 
well organized beforehand It began by the Sawbwa attacking 
Kawlin in the centre, while his father attacked the posts m the neigh 
bourhood of Katha, and Maung San Nyan made for those round 
Tigjamg The first news of an} hostility that reached Mandalay 
was the information receued on the 14th February to the effect 
that the Katha column’s road was blocked and that some shots 
had been exchanged 

On the 16th Fehruarj rebels from untho broke mto 
Kawlin, and set fire to several buildings, but were eventually 
dri\en out by the pohee Reinforcements of pohee arrived the 
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following day, and, early on the 19th, Lieutenant Nishett arrived 
from Katha with 100 men, hmiging the garrison up to 180 Other 
posts were meanwhile being attacked and, the situation growing 
most senous, reinforcements were hurriedly despatched from Shwebo 
and Mandala} 

In the afternoon of the 19th the rebels made a second deter 


Eeliel of Kawlm 


mined attack on Kawlin, dividing their 
force and assailing th( town simulta 
neously from three sides Bunng the fight a small force of Mounted 
Militar} Police irom Shwebo under Captain Keary, most opportunely 
arrived on the scene Owing to the gallantry of this officer, who, 
taking in the situation at a glance, immediately issumed the role 
of cavalry and charged the dacoits, the enemy were driven ofi on 
all sides with heav} loss, ana the town was reliev ed The following 
day Captain Ke iry and Mr Kennj cleared the surrounding country 
of the enemy, destroying Pegon, the rallying point for the rebels on 
the borders of Wuntho 

More troops now reached Kawlm, and on the 22nd, Captain 
Davies, Devonshire Eegiment, with a force of about 400 men attach 
ed and defeated i large force of the enemy who had taken up 
a stronglj entrenched po.>ition at Kyaingkwintaung 

The succt&s oi this action and of an afiair at Okkan, on the same 
day, in which. Captain Hutchinson was mort dlj wounded, completely 
stamped out the rebellion in the south of the country within a week 
of its outbreak The milit irv operations w ere therefore practically 
over before the expeditionary foice m the field 

Meanwhile arrangements were being made in Mandalay for an 
expedition on a large scale to be despatched to "Wuntho, under the 
supreme command of Brigadier General G B Wolseley, c b 
T wo columns were to operate against Southern and Northern 
Uuntho I’espectivelj.thebaseoftheformertobcatTigyamg, and 
.,^+hat of the latter at Katha 

The composition oi tne eolumns was as follows — 

\ Southern Column— under Major Smjth DSO.EA 

loi) n “ Mountain Battery 200 men, Oxford Light Infantrj 

JM>m*eA+” ^0'‘3ushirc Regiment lOO men Ilth Madras Infantry 
InfaXit s bight C-’O men 28th Madras Infontrj 

V 50 men, Queen’s Ouu Sappers 

T 


and Miners 
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Northern Column — under Lieutenant Colonel Macgregor 
2 guns No 6 Mountain Battery 40 Mounted Infantry, 22nd Mad 
100 men, Duke of Cornv,air8 Light ras Infantry 
Infantry 36 men, Queen’s Own Sappers 

200 men, Madras Infantry and Mmers 

100 men, Karen Police Battalion. 

Major Kitchener, Duke of CornwaU’s Light Infantry, with two 
companies, 22nd Madras Infantry, formed the garrison at Tigyamg 
base, while 100 men, 11th Madras Infantry, were left at Katha 
In addition to the above troops the Military Police were placed 
at the disposal of the General Officer Commanding Wuntho 
Columns 

A third column was also ordered to work south from Mogaung 
under the command of Captain O’Donnell and was composed as 
follows — 

2 guns No 6 Mountain Batter) 100 men De\ onshirc Regiment 
160 men, Mogaung Levj 

The primary object of the Southern Column was to relievo 
^ , Kawlm, and concentrate there with a view 

0 jectB of the expo ition ^ advance on IVuntho and Pinlebu 

That of the northern force was to protect Katha, and operate 
against rebels who had attacked Manton and other posts The 
gener il objects of the campaign were to restore order in the country 
and to depose and, if possible, capture the Sawhua and his father 
The Northern Column, after concentrating at Katha, advanced to 
Mawteik where they arrived on the 26th February Leaving Mawteik 
the next day, Colonel Macgregor captured Banmauk after slight 
resistance, and with no loss on his side The following morning 
a detachment under T leutenant Caulfield was sent out to a village 
called Kyauktonlon where the ex Saiibua had taken up a strongly 
entrenched position The village was successfully captured, but the 
Sauhua unfortunately succeeded in making his escape After this 
action no more opposition was offered to our troops during the cam 
paigii 

General ‘Wolselej had meanwhile reached Pinlebu, where he 
had to u ait the arri\ al of supplies, the ad^ ance of the column having 
been so rapid that only a few days* rations bad been brought 
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With the troops, it being arranged to send the remainder on as soon 
as sufficient transport had been organized From Pinlebu the 
Southern Column inarched to Mami where they came up with the 
force under Colonel Macgregor All was qmet in the neighbourhood 
and each day the tribesmen were bringing m their arms and 
surrendering 

Two columns were sent out from Minsi, in pursmt of the 
Sauhwas, one under Colonel Macgregor to open up communication 
with the Mogaung force, and the other under Captain Custance to 
Shwedwin where the ex Sawhua was supposed to be in hiding The 
Northern Column met O’Donnell’s force at Payani on the 30th 
March, without, however, effecting the capture of the young or the 
old Sawbwa who were now said to be in hiding at the Jade 
Mines 

Both columns then proceeded to Lonton on the Indawgyi lake, 
where they were joined on the 4th April by the General Officer Com 
manding and the remainder of the force from Mansi On the 6th 
April Captain Custanc« returned from Shwedwin , he had found 
the inhabitants friendly, but could obtain no information about 
the Sawhua 

After a few days’ halt at Lonton» the two columns marched by 
con\ erging routes to the Sanka Jade Mines where thej arn\ ed on the 
16th Here, as elsewhere, no rehable information could be obtained 
as to the whereabouts of either the Sawbwa or his father, beyond 
the fact that they had fled to the Chinese frontier A last effort 
was made to cut them off by sending a small column to Labun, but 
from information receiaed at that place it transpired that they had 
a\oided all mam tracks and were retiring t>id the Amber Mines, 
whither it was impossible to follow them 

A military post was established at the Jade Mines, and peace 
being now restored, the troops were withdrawn from AVuntho 
Apart from the failure to capture the Sawbwa, General AVolse 
llesuU 0I the expeduioa operations wcre successful through 

out, resulting as they did m the complete 
pacification of the country, and in the opening out of the, up till 
then, little known districts of the Jade Jlincs 

The British casualties throughout the c^edition amounted 
to fiftj one killed and wounded 
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With the termination of the Wuntho expedition the History 
of the Third Burmese War may he brought to a close 

No pretender, no rebel, or no dacoit hoh having any considerable 
following was now to be found through 
End of the war what was formerly the Kingdom of 

Ava All such leaders who had not surrendered or died, or else 
had not been lalled or captured, were in hiding, deserted ahke 
by their friends and adherents The only remaimng elements 
of disturbance were the wild tribes mhabiting the forest clad bills 
of the northern frontier districts , in all other parts of the country 
District Officers could move about freelj without escorts In every 
case in which orgamzed rebelhon had been suppressed, terms had 
been ofiered to all except the principal leaders, and all over Burma 
large numbers of released or surrendered daooits were now (under 
surveillance, but otherwise unmolested) engaging m peaceful 
pursuits With regard to the frontier tribes internecine warfare 
in the Shan States had been stopped, and the paths of peace were 
leading the inhabitants to a prospenty hitherto unknown , Eastern 
Karenm had been brought under Bntish protection and satisfactory 
arrangements made for its admimstration , on the north and 
north west the Kachin tribes were learning that raiding 
and acts of violence were no longer to bo permitted , while on the 
western border the Chin tribes had by similar pumshment been 
brought to tender their submission, and were gradually setthng 
doT\n to a peaceful hfe 

These results had been obtained within five j cars of the annexa 
tion of Upper Burma, just half the time that had been required 
for the pacification of Lower Burma after the Second Burmese War 
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CHAPTER XXII 


TBE CEIN8 

T he Chin Hills lie between latitude 24° and 21° 46' and longi- 

The country ® 

parallelogram about 260 miles long and 
from 100 to 160 miles broad They consist of a contorted mass of 
mountains intersected by deep valleys, and are utterly devoid of 
plains or tablelands The approach from the Myittha valley is by 
rugged steep spurs covered with dense ]ungle and divided by deep 
narrow ravines These hills are sparsely, if at all, inhabited, and 
lead up to the first ndge, which runs parallel to the Myittha river 
and about fift) miles west of it, with an average height of about 
7,000 feet above sea level Beyond this lie range upon range of 
almost bare hills, their sides dotted with villages and scored with 
terraced fields which have taken the place of the thin virgin forest 
The mam ranges run generally north and south, and vary in height 
from 6,000 to 9 000 feet The most important are the Letha or 
Tang, the watershed between the Clundwin and Manipur rivers, 
the Imbukklang which forms the divide for the waters of Upper 
Burma and Arakan , and the Rongklang which occupies the same 
position for the southern hills, discharging on one side into the 
Myittha and on the other into the Boinu The highest peak is the 
Liklang, about seventy miles south of Haka, which rises to nearly 
10,000 feet Others are Lunglen, the western point of the Chin 
Manipur boundarj, 6,631 feet Katon, on the same frontier, 7,837 
feet , Noakuvam, 8,500 feet , and Kul, which is known as Kennedy 
Peak, 8,860 feet In the southern hills the chief heights are 
Rumklao, 8,231 , Rongklang, 8,000 , Boipi, 8,600 , and many 
others ranging about 8 000 feet 

There are sev oral rivers of fair size The Mompur river, issu* 
ing from the Lontak lake, flows almost due south from Shuganu to 
Molbcm, where it curves to the cast and, passing below Falam, 
enters the Myittha a little below Sihaung The Bomu rises in the 
(315) 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE CBIN8 


T he Chin Hills he between latitude 24° and 21° 46' and longi- 
, tude 93° 20' and 94° 6', and form a 

The country ’ 

parallelogram about 250 miles long and 
from 100 to 160 miles broad They consist of a contorted mass of 
mountains intersected by deep valleys, and are utterly devoid of 
plains or tablelands The approach from the Myittha valley is by 
rugged steep spurs covered with dense jungle and divided by deep 
narrow ravines These hills are sparselj , if at all, inhabited, and 
lead up to the first ridge, which runs parallel to the Myittha river 
and about fifty miles west of it, with an average height of about 
7,000 feet above sea level Beyond this he range upon range of 
almost bare hills, their sides dotted with villages and scored with 
terraced fields which have taken the place of the thin virgin forest 
The mam ranges run generally north and south, and varj m height 
from 6,000 to 9 000 feet The most important are the Letha or 
Tang, the watershed between the Chindwin and Mampur rivers, 
the Imbukklang which forms the divide for the waters of Upper 
Burma and Aiakan , and the Rongkiang which occupies the same 
position for the southern hills, discharging on one side into the 
Myittha and on the other into the Boinu The highest peak is the 
Liklang, about seventy miles south of Haka, which rises to nearly 
10,000 feet Others are Lunglcn, the western point of the Chin 
Mampur boundary, 6,531 feet , Katon, on the same frontier, 7,837 
feet , Noakuvam, 8,500 feet , and Kul, which is known as Kennedy 
Peak, 8 860 feet In the southern hills the chief heights are 
Rumklao, 8,231 , Rongkiang, 8,000 , Boipn, 8,800 , and many 
others ranging about 8,000 feet 

There are several rivers of fair size The Mampur river, issu 
ing from the Lontak lake, flows almost due south from Shuganu to 
Molbcm, where it curves to the cast and, pa'ssing below Falam, 
enters the Myittha a little below Sihaung The Bomu rises in the 
( 315 ) 
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Yahow country and flows generally south into Arakan, where it 
enters the sea under the name of the Kaladan Other nvcrs are 
the Tyao and the Tui\ ai, the largest tributary of the Barak All 
these nvers are fordable except the Mampur, which can seldom be 
crossed below Kwanglui, and never before the month of February 
even as far north as Tunzan 

The climate, judged at an elevation of between 2,500 and 0,050 
feet, IS temperate, the shade thermometer but rarely rising about 
80° or falhng .below 26° During our occupation snow has seldom 
fallen and the natives speak of it as a very rare occurrence In 
spite of the high altitude of our posts the chmate has been found 
disappointing, for even in the winter there are numerous cases of 
malaria and other fe\crish complaints The rains last from the end 
of May to the beginmng of October, and during this season the 
roads are impracticable as a rule The vallejs are verj unhealthy, 
especially Kale and Myittha, which are proverbial for malana and 
blaokwater fever 

The Chins are of Indo Chinese origin, and it is probable that 
the Kukis of Manipur, the Lushais of 
The people Bengal and Assam, and the Chins 

themselves all onginally h\cd in what we now know as Tibet, and 
are of one and the same stock The chief characteristics of the Chm 
are slow speech, senous manner, pride of pedigree, lo\o of drink, 
clan, prejudices, aiarico, distrust, thirst for revenge, impatience of 
control, and dirt The Chins arc well built, with strong limbs and 
good figures , the average height of the men is about 5 feet C inches 
but many of them aio only an inch or two under C feet Drunken 
ness IB their besetting sm, and thej and their chiefs seize every 
occasion, whether it ho one of joy or sorrow, council or welcome, os 
a pretext for a prolonged orgic The liquor drunk is of two kinds, 
both home made— one a kind of small beer , the other a strong 
spirit 

The sepatate tnbes recognized in the Clun Hills on our first 
advance into that country were the Soktes, Siyins, Toshons, Ilokas, 
Tlantlangs, and Yokuas In the south of these were independent 
villages each with its own chief and recognizing no tnbal system 
The Soktc tnbe, which includes the Knnhow clan, is found on 
both sides of tho Manipur nver Tina led to the people on the left 
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bank being called Nwengals, from nun, a nvcr, and ngal, across 
Tbs term bis been brought into general use by us, and led to the 
Nvrengals being considered a different tribe This, however, is 
not the case and the name should disappear 

The latest (1906) details of the division of the various tribes, 
with their approximate numbers, is as follows — 

I — ’Norihern Chxns — 

(1) biyms 

(2) Kanho\\3 "I 

(3) faoktes j 
II — Central Chins — 

(1) Tashons or SliunUas 

(2) Mhenohs 

(3) fallows 

III —Southern Chns — 

(1) Hakas 

(2) Tlantlangs 

(3) "iokwas 

(4) Thettas > 

(5) Lungnos J 

IV —Chxnmes {unaiminxstered ) — 

(1) A group west of the \omas 

(2) The Wcllaung group cast of the Yoma? 

V —ChxnhoU (PakkoJ tt Chin Hilts) 

Of the northern Chins the Sijins are the most likely material 
for reermts , they are active and intelligent, and vould like to enter 
Government service 

Of the central Chins the Tashons arc the most numerous and 
arc good coolies, but they have not got the fighting spirit to the 
same extent as the Siyms 

Of the southern Chins the Hakas are the best and are indeed 
the finest men of all the Chin tribes They are, however, addicted 
to drink, and, as is the case with most Cbns, tbs failing has 
dulled their wits 

As one goes south the stamp of man deteriorates, the Chmmes 
being found to have poor physique and few brains 

The number of languages spoken in the Cbn Hills is confusing 
and mal es the question of guides a v ery difficult one The 
languages recognized by Government are Siym, Falam, Haka, 
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Jlanipuri, PaUxoku Cliin Hills (Chinbok), and Chinme , but this by 
no means includes all, as, owing to the constant mter tribal feuds, 
the language m nearly every village has some pecuhanty The 
Chin IS, m addition, uncommunicative when sober, and untruthful 
when drunk, so, even with the services of a guide who knows the 
language, it is difficult to extract much mformation from him 

There is no great variety of dress among the Chins and no 
particular colour or tartan to distingmsh one tribe from another 
A turban or cloth is worn round the head, a cloth round the loins, 
and a blanket or sheet is thrown o\er the shoulders Latterly, hou 
ever, the Chins have begun to adopt the Burmese style of dress 
The arms of the Chins are the same throughout all tribes, and 
consist of flint lock “ Tower ” muskets, dalis, and spears The 
dahs and spears differ slightly in pattern , but the difference is not 
a sign of the tribe to which the bearer belongs Shields are carried 
b} some, and others carry bows and arrows and pellet bows , but 
these are probabl\ onlj used in shikar Almost every free man has 
a gun, V Inch he appears to keep m good order Every village 
makes its own gun powder, the saltpetre being obtained from 
dung , their bullets arc roughlj hammered lumps of iron or gun 
metal The Chinboks use poisoned arrows made by dipping the 
head in a decomposing fowl 

Some villages are defended by roughly constructed block 
houses, but, as a rule, the tangled thicket which surrounds each 
village IS Its onl} defence To defend a path, the Chins fell trees 
across it and plant 'panps in or alongside the path None of the 
southern villages arc defended 

"Ulicn wc first advanced into tlic hills the Chins fought in the 
Cliln methods of fighting Open and from behind stockades, but 
^hev soon learnt what the power of 
qmc iring rifles was, and that thev could not stand against the 
charge of British and Gurkha troops Thej then tried figliting 
/rom C01 cred in trenches ns at Tnrtnn m 1889 This linht, though 
considered hut a drum battle Irom our o«n point of aicii, iias 
regarded hj the Chins as an o\ erwhelming disaster to tlieir arms , 
the) Vranhl} admitted that they acre beaten and could nc\cr 
again suand face to face uith the British 

The 'Chins, lioweier, aterred that, although fighting in the 
open and hTom behind stockaded positions were alike impossible. 
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they could more than hold their own in guerilla warfare In 1890, 
therefore, their tactics were to persistently hang round columns, 
firing from secure ambuscades, and to cut up stragglers on the 
lines of commumcation At this time our columns used to consist 
of about 200 fighting men, and as a force of this strength rcqmred 
at least 200 coolies, and as the advance always had to be made in 
single file, the column, winding round the hills, would be at least a 
mile in length and was consequently exceedingly vulnerable to the 
new form of attack The Chins saw their opportumty, and would 
fire first into the advance guard, then into the baggage, and agam 
into the rear of the column In these skirmishes, although we 
doubtless had more men in the field than the enemy, we really got 
the worst of it , for, whereas we scarcely ever hit a Chm, we our 
selves had casualties nearly c\cry time we moved out Further 
more we did the Chins but little damage, for, hampered bj our 
cooly corps, we could never move at mght , the encmv, therefore, 
never lost sight of us, and always removed their cattle and 
property on our approach 

Owing to the difficulty of carrying sufficient supplies, wo could 
no\er stay out more than ten days, and m this time could do but 
little harm to property, and could in no way stop cultivation 
The Chins therefore laughed at us, and boasted that they could 
always keep out of the way of people who were “ blmd at mght 
and who could never move ofi beaten paths ” 

The difficulty m Ohmland is not due to the Chins but to the 
mountam m which the) live As a race the Chin is not courageous, 
but he 18 nevertheless an exasperating enemy, for ho is content to 
silently stalk a column for da>8, watching his opportunity, and 
then suddenly, when least expected, a shot is fired, and word is 
passed along the lino for the doctor 

The Chm almost invariably ambushes from below the path, 
and not, as one would expect, from above The reason is sound 
The spot has been carefully selected, and, after discharging his gun 
into the back of a man at such close range as to set fire to his 
clothes, the Chm slips oC his rock and dives down the /Aud, not 
only out of sight, but out of all possible line of fire as well We 
have, therefore, often given a Chm credit for domg a very plucky 
'^hing when m reabty it was merely an impertment action, and 
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one which, involved him in no danger whate\er Dangerous 
though the Chin is on the offensive, it was soon found that ho 
quickly loses heart on the defensive, and that the real way to 
defeat him is to ambush him and cut off all cultivation In 
the later expeditions, theieiore, the plan of operations was to 
first destroy the rebel villages, and then, instead of hunting the 
rebel, with little chance of success, to place outposts on all the sites 
of the \illages, and aj stcmatically ambush all paths and patches 
of cultivation While villages had still to be attacked it was found 
almost impossible to avoid casualties , it was impossible to avoid 
being ambushed Flanking parties, however, minimized the danger, 
and to prevent the enemy slipping round the flankers and firing into 
the mam body, it was found advisable for the mam body and 
rear guard, as well as the advance guard, to hav o men on the flank 
AVhcn Chins fired from ambush it was found best to rush them, 
the Ohm hates a rush, and when he knew that he would get one he 
paid less attention to his aim than to his uay of escape, which 
would not have been the case had he knonn that his \ollcj isould 
cause a temporary check to the ad\nncc of the troops 

Grey dawn was the Chin’s favourite time for attacking a camp, 
and all columns had to be particularly alert in the early morning, 
at which hour we constantly lost men who had carelessly wander 
cd outside the picquets 

Double sentries were found advisable at night A Chin is un 
rivalled in lus cunmng , he would wriggle up to a sentry as noise 
Icssly as a snake, and shoot him in the back at the distance of a 
few feet, trusting in his own speed and the darkness to make good 
his escape 

In 1889, murder and theft at night were so rife that, m addition 
to nbattis and sentries and outlying picquets, a system of "tell 
tales** was improvised, which consisted of numerous kcrosino and 
other I'-in^ being connected with strings and strewn loimd the post 
It was ^spcctcd that the Chins would trip over the tins and so 
gi\o wnr\ung to the sentries The life of the "tell tale ’* system, 
lowcaer, Wag short Each dawn showed that the tins had dis 
eppearod, yiaaung been earned off under the noses of the sentries 
J 0 Cluing ^yjjo wanted them for the sake of convertmg the 

»0ld« mto'tuUets 
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The prisoners taken in the Chm raids appeared to hare b‘=-cri 
■\rell treated by thur ciptors, but every attempt was mad* to 
evide their surrender, thmr retention being considered as 
to the prestige of the tribe 

The \iUageb aif' built is a rule on terraces cut ont of r.r!?, 
and are itiiated below the waW rntrn - 
The houbea art. all surrounded br 

and face inwards towards the ruirtow tracks which do dat~ for 
streets The villages are burrounded bj a dense tanjl^d 
of thorn bushes The houses are built of fir plaul R, son*'- ri 
planks being of great length and thickness They arr rty 'irz 
thatch, and raised from three to siv feet from the gro-rn, 71*^ 
consist of three rooms, the principal one, which h <4 ^ 

verandah, being adorned with trophies of sport, skuH* 0 . r, 

etc The cattle arc kept cither under the liou/‘» or <* * *' » 
Water is brought from the source higher up the hdj * 

of hollowed out logs and bamboos 

There is no order of priesthood among tlie Chu * j 

gious belief or ob-semn / 'J~ f a % t 
m nurs or spirits, and ■’j - 

attributed to the dibplcasutc of the mt, wljy m. • b ^ , 
by sacrifice Thoy also believe m oratna, and ro ♦ t ♦ , 
undertaking anything of importance Tljc^ look Vj t v \ 
augury, and belu \ p m a form o! traUbHUgralion of ^ ^ 

Maniage with the Chins is a civil contnrj 

hmmarj fea«;ts, \ jt), fit 
funerals drUllhr^;,, 

dowry, etc , the contracting parties and tlicir fn«- y , ,,a 
gill’s patents declare that the man and girl rri } m t ' \ ^ 

The Chins burj thwr dcid, instead of Ur i/iv ^ 

Chinbok custom Grentimportnncenattacljrdtoi’o , ‘ 

hutied m or ntui the anccstnl srilnge The IIjj; "U 

their tnbntaTies bur) inside their tillages mrj.ee r* 

SoUcs, and Thados bury outside nlirijs, andt;*^ 

dti''d for a voar before burial Chiefs ate jjf/ usually 

ctmetcrj , but, like the Kuchins, on the enfi (,f o ^ 

flic \dhgc Their grates ate easily I' ^ 

stone pillars nhicli stand round them nnmoer 




'V/f 
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Theio 18 very little cultivation in the Chm Hills, what there is 
heing principally paddy, with occasional 
Bupplici patches of maize, peas, and different hinds 

of heans Oranges, sweet limes, and bananas are fairly plentiful 
The most valuable live stock the Chm possesses is the mithun 
Buffaloes and goats are sometimes met with Milk is rare os the 
Chm never milks his cattle Pigs abound but are probably unfit 
for European food ' 

With regard to transport, the only mules m the country belong 
to the Police Battalion There are a few 
Tranipoti bulloclcs but they make bad beasts of 

burden for tbe hills Mules would be the best transport for an 
expedition, but difficulty would be found with regard to their 
forage, which would have to be brought from great distances The 
Chins themseU cs arc good coohes and carry loads of 150 lbs if well 
packed 

An excellent system obtains m the Chm Hills whereby each 
village has to keep m repair a 4 foot mule track to the Milage 
next to it 

Withregard to the administration of the Chm Hills, at the 
present time the mam power is aested m 
Admmutrfttion ^ Superintendent Under him are three 

Assistant Superintendents, one at Tiddim in the north, one at 
Falam in the country of the Central Chins, and the third at Hakn 
in the south The jurisdiction of the last named extends to the 
Daidin Tcnshi line In the unadmimstercd tracts each Milage 
carries on desultory feuds with its neighbours, the weaker ones 
paying tribute to those of whom they ore most afraid 

intlTAUT OPEHATIONS 

Up to the time of the 3rd Burmese War the difference between 
, . ... ^ Chins and Lushais was but little un 

Early ea ingaw o mi tjjo various raids which 

these tribes made, all tlirough the centurj, on the Chittagong 
Arakan, and Assam borders were classed ns Chin-Lushai raids As 
they were probablj more the work of the Lushais than the Chins, an 
account of them is given m the chapter on the former tribe in 
Volume IV Tor the purposes of this chapter it vill sufllcc to 
begm the history of our dealings with the Chins at the date of the 
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annexation of Upper Burma Previous to that time the Burmese 
and the Chins seem to ha\ e lived in perpetual enmity, the Ohms 
regularly raiding the plains during the winter months, and the 
Burmese occasionally retaliating by sending abortiae expeditions 
into the bills After the pacification of Upper Burma it became 
necessary for us to put a stop to this state of affairs and to protect 
our new subjects from their turbulent neighbours 

The two years following the annexation of Upper Burma were 
spent by the British in explormg the 
country, suppressing local rebellions and 
stamping out dacoity In due course attention was paid to the 
Kabaw valley, the Kale State, and the Yaw country, which were 
the western borders of the Burmese kingdom as we found it 
The Kabaw valley was included in the Upper Chmdwin district , 
the Kale state was under the control of the Deputy Commissioner 
of that district , and the Yaw tract was included in the Pagan and 
afterwards in the Pakkoku district 

The Kabaw, or Kubo \alley, inhabited by Shans, and Ijmg 
between the Shan States of Thaungdut 
Kubo valley (knoun in Manipur as Sumjok) m the 

north and Kale in the south, was occupied in 188G by our troops 
vho adaanced from Jlanipur The \ alley was> administered by 
Tamons who occupied much the same position os Oiugyxs m Burma 
It V as proposed at first to divide the \ alls) between the «Sfiu6ifas 
of Kale and Thaungdut, or to make it ov er to Manipur Both 
these proposals, however, fell through, as the Saxclica of Kale did 
not attend the meeting which was convened on the 20th Pebruary 
1887, and the inhabitants refused to be made over to Mampur, 
doubtless being influenced bj the fact that, previous to 1834, they 
had from time to time been under Mampur rule and had by no means 
appreciated it The people unammously declared for British Gov - 
ernment, and were finally included m the Upper Chmdwin district, 
and the Kubo Valley Military Police Battalion (afterwards formed 
into the 1st Burma Rifles) was raised for their protection 

The Kale valley at this time was ruled by a Saxclva, but the 
state was paralyzed bythe civil warwhich 
s <5 valley being waged between two claimants 

for the iSatc&tCfls7up, an uncle, Maung Yit, and his nephew, Maung 
Pa Gyi In 1880 the British found the old m power, 
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'but bo bftd to be deposed o^mg to his corrupt go\ eminent, and, 
on tlio 1st Jmuar) 1887, bis nephew was appointed m his stead 
We had found the Kale State in a most unhappy condition, for the 
country, divided against itself, was continually fighting either on 
one Bide or the other, and the Siyin Chins, taking advantage of 
the confusion, had descended from the hills and committed a eencs 
of Buch barbarous raids that the valley vras partially depopulated 
The Yaw country was first approached at the close of 
1887, when four columns, starting from 
The Tow country Pakkoku, Kalewa, Alon, and Salm, enter 

cd^tho tract, the primary object of the movement being to clear the 
country of dacoits and to give the civil ofilceTS an. opportunity of 
learning and settling the country, and meeting the chiefs of the 
trans border tribes 

There was at this time hvmgin the Yawcountrj a man, stjhng 
himscU Shwo Gjo Bvu Mmthn, who had succeeded in raising a 
rebellion in October 1887 on the confines of the Chindwin, Mjing 
y an, and Pagan districts In the operations n hich follow ed, Captain 
Bevilo, Assistant Commissioner, and Major Kenned j were killed, 
and the pretender, being defeated, fled into the Yaw countr} 

The columns winch operated m the Yaw countr} m the cold 
weather of 1887 88 dispersed the various dacoit gangs, and the 
Shwc G} 0 Byu Prince fled to the Chin Hills This season’s work is 
important as comprising our first serious dealings with the Chins 
from Upper Burma, for although Captain Rail cs (Deputy Commis 
sioncr of the Chindwin district) had met some Tashon Chins at Indm 
in March 1887, and had warned them against their annual winter 
raids m the valley, thej had not ns jet been formallj approached 
During the cold weather of 1887 88 Captain Rnikes held a 
durbar of Sij m chiefs at Kalcmyo and of Tashon chiefs at Sihaung, 
during which he discussed various matters, including the question 
of a Briti**!! c\plonng patt> proceeding through the Cliin Hills to 
Chittagong The durbars pa«:scd off satisfactorily and it w as liopcd 
that lie had secured the chiefs* confidence and goodwill 

An attempt at negotiating with the Yokwa and Hakn chiefs 
vvas not so successful Of the three men sent up the lulls to call 
the chiefs to the durbar, two^werc killed and the other only saved 
bis life by escaping into the Araknn hill tracts 
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A combination of circum*»t'inces now occurred which completely 
upset all our Chin frontier arrangements 
TasMn rising Shwe Gjo Bju Prince took up his 

residence in Tashon territory, and the ex Sawbwa of Kale escaped 
from Mandalaj, where he had been sent when removed from the 
government, and joined him The Tashons, who had been made 
suspicious by the suggestion of the British to send an exploring 
party through their country, were persuaded to espouse the cause 
of the ex Samhwa, and to aid him in fighting against the British 
Go\ernment Accordmglj, on the 4th Maj, a large party of 
Tashdns descended suddenlj on Indm and, seizing the young 
Sawbwa of Kale, carried him off to the foot of the hills, only releasing 
him on his promising to jom the rebellion Somewhat earlier the 
Sijms and Sagjilaings had raided m the Kubo vallcj, while the 
Yokwas, after our unsuccessful attempt at negotiations, had con 
tmued to raid the Yaw country This was the position of affairs m 
Julj 1888, at a season when the nature of the climate prevented any 
active operations m the hills 
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Early in September raids recommenced, and the v anous tribes of 
the Baungshes,* nnmelj, the Hakas, Tlantlangs, and Yokwas, entered 
into an alhance against the British In view of the probabilit) of 
a continuance of the raids, arrangements were made to place troops 
at Kalewa and Sihaung, and to establish a blockade to prevent 
the Chins from obtaimng supplies from^thc plains A force of about 
470 men (350 Native Infantry, eeventj Native Mounted Infantry, and 
fiftj Madras Cav airy) undcrthopersonalcommandof Brigadier Gen 
oral Faunce, was ordered to move up from Myingyan i \a Pakkoku and 
Pauk, while 300 Gurkhas, with Major Raikcs, were sent up by way of 
Kalewa It was arranged that Tihn, Gangaw, Kan, Sihaung, Kambale, 
and Indm should be held, and that, though no regular expedition into 


jEipedition propoicd 


the hills should be undertaken, raiders 
should be pursued and punished General 


White was particularly anxious that there should be an expedition 


1 Tlio Paunp lift IS u cd here ns it pnton rndiVein froni *nd w nppl eJ 
IS tho nsme hj srhich tho e tribra irera to aU Chms srho bmJ tlitir bai. ore tho 
known It It bowcT^r n mere oicLname forchtad 
dented from tho Duioieso srords ikiww; to 
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instead of a mere blockade, and had teed to get the approval of tho 
Government of India to tbs step, pointing out to them that, m spite 
of the imtial expense, it would be the cheapest course m the long 
run , but up to tbs time the Government had withheld their consent 
The expectation that raids would recur was meanwble justified 
On the 17th October, Cbppauk, four miles from Yazagjopost, 
was attacked, seven villagers being lulled and forty" five earned ofi , 
on the 20th October, Cbns attacked Kambale, three miles south of 
Kalemyo, and burnt the village , on the 29th they attacked Kalemyo, 
burnt thirt j fiv e houses, lulled tbee villagers, and earned off forty 
In consequence of these raids, General White, on the 2nd 
No\ ember, telegraphed as under to the Quarter Master General in 
India 

Reference Go\crnmcnt \eto onChm exp ^tjon and m> No 8191 of 
jesterda^ Bo weenl7ih ard29 h Octob'*rno feiNcr than twelve people ha>c 
been murdered ond 122 earned off mlo sla\crj ftoai ouc territory by Chin? 

I am very loath to occupy frontier with troop? not fuinuhcd with traniport 
to take offen'tiNe Fare defence must fail m certain caeca and will never end 
tho raiding The great expcn«c of supporting largo bodies of troopi on the 
frontier Will con cquentlj be continuous I therefore earnestly invite Chiefs 
support while 3 ct there 13 time to raising 2000 coohes m A'sam as propo ed 
mm} letter to Quarter Mater General No 7453 dfted ManJalav, I7th 
September an! would further a k that another Gurkha battalion, p obahl} 
44th, be placed at my dispo,al fo oficn ivc ope ations with annngcrrcnts 
already entered upon ^^lth 2 000 coolies and 400 men of another Gurkha 
Regiment I believe I can follow up the raiders to their own homos end 
eventually save Govemrrent much monc} 

Mcanwbic the Chins raided Indaw and killed the TJiugyt 
On the 14th November General Faunce left for Pauk vnth tho 
Southern Column, and on that day the Gov ernment of India consent- 
ed to such operations ns might he found possible being immediately 
undertaken against the Chins with transport locally procured 

The plan of campaign now decided on was to march first against 
Siyin (Ko«ct) the head village of the Siyins, and from this centre 
to deal with the surrounding villages of the tnbes , the licad quarters 
of the force was consequently temporarily placed at Kambale It 
was also decided that the Kanhows should be included m the 
punishment meted out to tho Siyins 
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On the lOtli November Sir George White received information 
SirG White 8 proposals direct from the Mihtary Department, 

eanctioned Government of India, that his proposals 

with regard to the Chin operations had been sanctioned Sir George 
* White apphed at once that the 44th Gurkhas, 400 strong, might 
mo\e down to Kalemyo, bnngmg with them two 150 pound guns, 
that Colonel Macgregor should accompany this force, and that he 
should raise and bring with him a coohe corps 600 strong Sir 
George White also proposed to bring two additional companies of the 
42nd Gurkha Light Infantry from the Ruby Mines to the Chin border 
On the 24th No\ ember the General Officer Commanding Assam 
reported that Colonel Macgregor could onlj take from Mampur a 
force of 250 rifles This force he proposed should march in three 
detachments, Colonel Macgregor accompanying the first, and the guns 
marching with the second These detachments left Mampur on 
the 2Gth and 29th November and the 4th December 

Tilm was, on the 22ad No\ ember, occupied by Captain Mason 
Border oeeupwd by our sixt> mne nflcs, 10th Madias Infan 

troops try, Gangaw by Colonel Leggett and 

139 rifles, 10th Madras Infantry, and twenty four mounted infantry 
of the same regiment, on the 25th Noa ember, and Kan, on the 
27th, bj Major Leader with 119 rifles, 10th Bengal Infantrj, and 
111 rifles, 10th Madras Infantrj Brigadier General Faiince arri\ed 
at Kambale on the 3rd December, with fiftj of the 1st Madras 
Lancers, and found there 159 of the 42nd Gurkha Light Infantry, 
two guns, No 1 Bengal Mountain Battery, and fort} eight of No 2 
Company, Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners One hundred and 
fifty siv rifles, 42nd Gurkhas were at Sihaung 

The first encounter with the enemy took place on the 7th 
December, the Chins firing on a working party sent to make a road 
between Kambale and Si}m In this engagement, Lieutenant 
Palmer, R E , was killed After this, brushes with the enemy were 
continual 

On the 10th December Sihaung village and post were attacked 
by a force of about 1 000 Tashons The attacks were deli\ered 
simultancousl} at 4 a 'M The enemy were, however, dnv en off 
with hcav} loss, and were pursued to the foot of the hills, sev en miles 
away, where they e\ entually succeeded in making good their escape 
The same day, Soktes and Kanhowa attacked the mihtary post of 
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Kongyi, twentj miles north of Kalemjo, but vrere repulsed and 
pursued, our loss being one sGp 07 wounded On the 25th the Chins 
again attached a working party but were driven ofi with loss 
During December and January preparations for tho ad\ance into the 
hills were steadily pushed on On the 4th 
capture o lym February the village of Siyin was occupied 

without resistance, and by the begmmng of March all villages 
belonging to the Sijins and Sigyilamgs had been destroyed, and the 
head quarters of the expeditionary force had been located at Tokh 
laing, afterwards known as Fort White 

On the 8th March, after some fruitless negotiations, operations 
against the Soktes and Kanhows were undertaken, and continued 
until the 20th of the month These operations were veil planned 
and executed, and resulted in the destruction of eighteen villages, 
including Wunkathc, Saiyan, and Tiddim, the home of Kochin, at 
tbs time chief of the clan The month of April was mostly taken 
up nith negotiations with the Tasbons, and actiao operations 
were, for the time, suspended The Chins, mcanvhilc, had begun 
to feel the loss of their anllagcs, and aanous Sijnn headmen came in, 
asking for permission to rebuild, a permission which could onl> be 
granted on the submission of the whole tribe 

On the 9th April the troops mo\cd into Fort White 
It was now found that the Chins had rebuilt the Milages of 
Sagjilain and Tartan, and expeditions were accordingly sent to 
dcstro} them 5I,ajor Shepherd on the 30th April marched to the 
former place with a force of 100 rifles, Norfolk Fegiment, and 
100 rifles 42nd Gurkhas , the Milage was burnt, the Cliins offering 
resistance hj firing at long ranges 

Tartan was not so casilj t*ikcn On the 4th Maj, Major Shep 
herd marched against it with C5 nfles, 
Action at arinn Norfolk Regiment, and GO of the 42nd 

Gurkliaa The enemy were found strongly entrenched m two stock 
ados, and stood their ground until charged with the bajonct 
One stockade was taken, but with the loss, on our side, of Lieu 
tenant Michcl and two men, Norfolk Regiment, killed , Ciptnin 
Maync, Norfolk Regiment, and Surgeon LcQucsnc‘ scxercl^ 


I Surg«ia L«Q’Jf»no aftrnrmrd rroHiM th* ticloria Cron for cowpicticras lpraTPf7 
whilo dfwiing L!out«itant 'JicLrl* wound. 
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wounded , and mne Gurkias wounded Owing to this heavy loss, 
the second stockade was not taken, though the men were eager to be 
allowed to make a second attack The Chins had, however, received 
a severe lesson On the 10th, Brigadier General Symons, who had 
* reached Fort White on the 4th May, took out a force of 150 men 
and destroyed both stockades, which were found unoccupied 
This was the last operation of the expedition 
The Kanhows gave up their captives, and paid their fine 
between the 6th and 10th of May 
Their Spirit had, howea er, been rather 
scotched than killed, for they maintained a dogged demeanour, 
and continued to vorry us whenever opportunity offered A 
notable instance was on the Slst May when they made a night 
attack on the fort, which was, however, repulsed without loss on our 
Bide The Tashons were temporizing, and still refused to comply 
with our demands, which included the surrender of the Shwe Gyo 
Byu and his followers , but it was too late in the season to cross the 
Manipur river, so the expedition to the Tash6n capital had to be 
postponed 

The Yokwa and Hal a Chins were as yet unaisitedbv our 
troops and had in no way suffered for raiding m the plains 

The campaign may bo called successful m that it had 
caused the release of 200 captiacs which was its principal object, 
and had meted out considerable punishment to the Siyins and 
Kanhows 

Our losses m the operations amounted to thirty six killed and 
fiftj four wounded The Chm Field Force was now broken up, and 
the troops restored to the ordinary peace footing The garrison 
of Fort White and the lines of communication were formed into a 
second cla'is command in place of the Chindwin which had been 
given up, and the remainder of the troops were withdrawn 

Meanwhile a serious state of affairs had existed in the Yaw 
V- i country for the inhabitants broke out 

Tdo Yaw country » n 

into rebellion and, assisted by the 
southern Chins espoused the cause of the Shwe Gyo Bvu Pnnee 
At first the rebels more than held their own, but troops were 
quid ly sent from Pakkoku and down the Kale valley, and, after 
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some sliarp fighting, the lehellion was quashed and the inhahitants 
of Yaw disarmed 

THE C^I^-LUSHAI EXPEDITIONS, 1889-90 
Throughout the summer of 1889 the Political Officer kept up 
negotiations with the Soktes and Sijins, but though they sur- 
rendered a largo number of Burman captives, they continued to 
guo trouble by cutting the telegraph wires, ambushing convoys, 
and firing into the British posts These facts, coupled with the 
adaisability of thoroughly exploring and opening out the narrow 
strip of country which alone now di\ ided British Burma from 
India, led to the undertal mg, m the cold weather of 1889-90, of 
military operations from Burma and Chittagong into the country 
of the Chins and Lusbais 

"With regard to the Tashons, they had throughout the summer 
showed a desire to be friendlj, but had studiously evaded our 
demands for the surrender of the Burmese rebels In August 
1889, therefore, a proclamation was issued to them, informing 
them of our intention to send an expedition into their country, 
and telling them that no would refrain from punishing them for 
former misdeeds on the condition that the) rccen ed our troops 
in a friendly way , paid a fine of Bs 10,000, and n ycarlj tribute , 
and did their host to secure the surrender of the Siyms and 
Soktes To make the terms easier for them tho question of the 
surrender of the Shwc Gjo Bvu Prince was waned 

Pinal orders for tho adaanceof tho troops from Burma and 
Chittagong were issued from head quarters on the 6th September 
1889 and the detailed objects of tho campaign were set out as 
follows — 

1 To pumtiicl} MMt certnm tnbes ^ hjch had rnulcd nnd committed 

dciiTcdolions m Bntnli temton 

2 To Bul,]U{rntctnlc5n5 1 ct neutral, lutno\ ha force of circumstances 

brought within the Rjhere of British dominion 

3 To explore tl c nnhnonn country l}ing between Burma and Chittn 

pong 

4 To istabhsli if nccemr% certain po ts in the regions aiaitcd, 

BO as to enstiTL complete pacification end recognition of Bntuh 

jvortr 
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To carry out these objects, the troops working from the Burma 
side were dnided into three portions as follows, the whole under 
the command of Brigadier General 'W P Sjmons 


I — Tbolsorthern Column 
to operate from Fort 
Wluto under Colonel, 
Skene c a o Com 
mandmg 42nd Gur 
Llia Liglit Infantry 


II — Tlie Southern Column 
to advance from Kan 
into the Baungsb4_ 
Chin country under' 
Brigadier General W 
P Symons m person 


Rifles 


'IstBattabon Cheshire Regiment 300 

42nd Gurkha Light Infantry 477 

No 6 Company Queen s Own Sappers Oo 
' and Miners 

10th Bengal Infantry 400 

-Sath , 280 


1 622 


• Ist Battalion King s Own Scottish Bor 600 
derers 

No 1 Bengal Mountain Battery 84 

No C Company, Queens Own Sappers l6l 
and Miners 

I 2Dd Battalion 4th Gurkha Regiment 4l0 

2nd Madras Infantry 630 

.Burma Company Queens Own Sappers 01 
and Miners 


1 8v>8 

Grand total 3 401 men with 117 officers 

III —Garrisons to guard tho western frontier of Burma and to hold posts on tbo 
lines of communication were found by the lOtb 33rd and 38th Bengal 
Infantry and the 2Dd Madras Infantry 


To the Northern column were assigned the duties of continu- 
ing and completing the subjugation and pacification of the Siyin, 
Sagjilaing, and Kanhow tribes of Chins, and of operating against 
the Tashons in conjunction with the Southern Column 

The task of Brigadier General Sjmons as Commander of the 
Southern Column was — 

Txrsl — To drnc a mulo road through tho heart of the Baungshe 
Chin country to Yokwa and Haka, subjugating these tribes as 
he ad\anccd and obtaining the restoration of capti\C3 
Second — To advance in combination with the Ivorthern column to 
the capital of the Tashfiu Guns and compel their submnsion 
T/iird — To advance west from Haka and in co operation with tho 
Chittagong Column complete the opening of tho road between 
Bengal and Burma coeremg tho tribes and obtaining submis 
Bion to our autbontv on both aides of the bnc of adv anco 
foMrl/i — To visit villigcs forct the Chins to ciasi rniding and 
give lip all captivis to cTplorc the Chm Hills in cverv direction 
as far ns the limits of time and the workmg season would permit 
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Fifth — To establish the neccssatj posts to bold the country after 
the \vlthd^a^\al of the main body of the troops 

The troops operating from Chittagong, strength as per 
margin, were under the command of 
ns°»nd Mmms”’’ Coloncl T \v Tregeai A detailed ao 

3rd Bengal Infantry Count of tile operations of tills Column, 

Ec“enr“‘°“ togetller witli an account of a former 

28 th Bombay Infantry (Pto expedition to Lushai from Chittagong in 
°^Wing 2 4 thGurkbaB *^6 previous year, an expedition under 

taken prmcipall} to inflict punishment 
for the murder of Lieutenant Stewart while surveying in that 
country, will be found m Volume IV Only passing reference 
will he made to the work of Colonel Tiegear’s column in the 
present chapter, which deals principally with the operations of the 
Burma Columns 

General Sjmona assumed command of the Burma Columns, 
Chm-Lushai Field Force on the 16th November 1889, and about 
this time the preparations for the expedition were in the follow 
mg state — 

The Southern Column had concentrated at Pahokku for its 
march of 165 miles to Kan On account of the unusually late 
rams the start of the expedition had been put off until the 23rd 
November The Northern Column was ready at Fort AVhite, and 
only awaited the ‘\rri\ al of its hill coolies It had been decided to 
establish ten posts along the western portion of the Burma frontier 
for its protection against Chin raids All the garrisons for these 
posts were sent up the Chindwin river to Kalcu a The late nins 
had flooded the Kale \alley, and up to the end of No\ember the 
country was impassable to anything hut elephants The energies 
of the officers, however, overcame all difficulties, and by the end 
of December these ten posts were constructed, occupied, and 
rationed 


To ration the Northern Column was no \ery difficult opera 

. . ^ tion, as during the rams the Madras 

bappcTB had con\ertca the temporary 
track used hy General Faunce into a good mule road, and rations 
were brought up to Kalewa by steamer, thence by country boat to 
KaUmyo, and from there hy bullocks and mules to Fort IVhite 
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The rationing of Kan, lioweaer, the head quarters of the 
Southern Column, i\as one of the greatest difficulties with which 
the General had to contend Kan was 165 miles by road from 
Pahkoku, the main base, and on the 23rd of No\ ember, owing to 
the floods, carts could only travel sixtj miles of this distance A 
small river, the Myittha, connected Kan to Kalewa on the Chind 
vin, but it was \ erj shallow and swift, full of rocks, and generallj 
difficult of navigation Owing to the difficulties of land transport, 
however, Lieutenant Holland, of the Indian Marine, e\plored the 
136 miles of thisrncr between Kan and Kalewa, and pronounced 
that it would be possible to send stores up by this route This 
form of transport was accordingly adopted, and, under the super 
vision of Lieutenant Holland, was worked with conspicuous success 
until the end of January, when the ri\er became too shallow for 
navigation During Februaiy the transport officers had to meet 
a fresh difficulty in cattle disease, winch broke out with great 
virulence in the Kale and Mjittha \ alleys, and through which the 
number of pack bullocks available was reduced bj two thirds 
The first troops of the Southern Column reached Kan on the 7th 
December, and the Sappers of the party began work on the road 
to Yokwa and Haka the ne\t day 

Before the expedition started it was behe\ cd that the Southern 
Column would be able to reach Hal a in at the most twelve dajs 
from Kan, and all calculations were made on this surmise Such, 
however were the unexpected difficulties of the count!} that, 
with the whole strength of the force devoted to making the 
road, sixt} four miles in length, it took the head of the column 
sixty sir days to get into Haka, while the mule road was not com 
pletcd until the sev enty sev enth day from commencing the work 
Tins disappointing delav was not without its compensating 
adv antages in dealing w xth the Chins Thev expected us to make a 
quick advance, do some damage, and then retire The stead} 
persistent advance, together with the pains taken to get into touch 
with them, and to explain our objects and intentions, paral}Ecd 
their efiorts for resistance, and thUi tribe after tribe submitted 
and }ieldcd to our terms 

The saine difficult} tint met the Burma Column aUo grcatl} 
delayed Colouel Tregcar, and he was unable to finish his road to 
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It had originally been intended that the combined march on 
Falam sbonld take place m January, but the movement had been 
necessarily postponed, and the date now fived for the simul 
taneous arrival at the Tashon capital of the two columns was the 
11th March 

At this stage it uill be as well to leaa e the Southern force, and 
Progress m the northern bring the account of the northern opera 
lulls tions up to the date of marching on 

Falara In November, eliortl} after the commencement of the field 
operations, a column under the command of Major Edge, Cheshire 
Regiment, ad\anced from Fort White to attack the villages of 
Shwipi, Dimpi, and Dimlo The Chins set fire to the villages on 
the British approach, and then engaged Major Edge’s men, killing 
one and wounding tuo Gurkhas The following day some live 
stock v-as captured and some standing crops destroyed by the 
column, which then returned to Fort White followed bj the enemy, 
who succeeded m killing a prnate of the Cheshire Regiment On 
the 3rd January preliminary orders were received for the advance 
on Falam, and the next day the troops and coolies started iraprov 
mg the mule track to that place The road was made for twelve 
miles to the southern slopes of the Led iw range at Yawlu Here an 
advanced post was built, rations were stored, and orders awaited 
for the general advance No orders were recciv ed.lhowcver, during 
February and March, ouing to the delay caused by the slow 
advance of the Southern Column 

Experience had taught us that nothing was attained by simply 
burning the Sijins’ houses Endeavours were consequently made 
by the Assistant Political Officer to secure their submission by 
negotiations These negotiations were so far successful that the 
Sagnlam Chief (Mang Lon) surrendered on the 17th January His 
surrender was important as being the first, and through him all 
future negotiations with the Siyins were managed Mang Lon 
informed the Political Officer that the conduct of the Siyms would 
' depend entirely on the result of the Tashon evpedition, and that if 
the Tashons did not fight, the Simu tribe were not prepared to 
continue the struggle alone Owing to the false impression we 
had at that time, tliat the Tashons had unlimited control over 
the Siy ms, this appeared reasonable, and what amounted toon 
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atmistice was tten aiiangcd until tlie advance slionld be made 
on Falam During these two months 
Negotiations that the Northern Column were waiting 

for the ad\ance, friendly relations with the Siyins and some of 
the Sokte Chiefs impro\ed daily DokTaung, the Chief of Molbem 
{called Mobmgyi by the Burmins) could not, however, be induced 
to surrender, although he had twice left his village for that purpose 
Finally it was arranged that a column should visit the village in 
order to enable the Political Officer to meet him Ev ery precaution 
was taken to ensure a peaceful visit, and messengers were sent 
on in front to assure the villagers that we would do them no 
harm if only they would receive us in a friendly manner The 
column advanced from Fort White on the 28th February 
under the command of Colonel Skene, and consisted of fifty men 
of the Cheshire Regiment, 150 men of the 42nd Gurkhas, and one 
mountain gun Several unheld stockades were passed, and all went 
well until the column was three miles from the village, when the 
Dabon Chief met the force and warned tlic Political Officer not to 
advance anj further This advice could of course not ho listened 
to, the Chins div ed into the and, a few minutes after, a volley 

was poured into the column from the lulls on the right, at a range 
of about 200 j ards A sharp skirmish resulted, as the troops drov c 
the enem> out of their position Tlic column then continued its 
match, the Chins keeping up a dcsultor> fire from the busli and 
when the two villages were reached the) were found in flnmc<» 
Thirty seven houses, which escaped the flames were burnt that 
night by the enemy themselves, who avowed that all must suffer 
alike Such was the temper of the Chins at that tunc that the) 
wantonl) dcstro)ed all houses which we had passed by and left 
untouched Our losses on this occasion were one havildar and 
one private, both severel) wounded 

On returning from Jlolbcm, orders were received to advance 
on Falam and the Northern Column, consisting of 350 rifles and 
one gun, commanded b) Colonel Skene marched out from Yawlu 
on the 0th March The Southern force advanced from Haka na 
Minkin, while Colonel Skene marched tia Shinsi and Bwekwa to 
Pate 

2 X 


Voi. V 
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On the 1 Ith Slaroh, the two columns arrived almost simultane 
ouslv on opposite hanks of the Manipur 

Arrival at Falam -vr i 1.1: ^ it. t -u j. 

or Nankathe river, without having met 
with any opposition en route 

Elaborate preparations for the defence of their capital had been 
made by the Tashons Innumerable stockades, breastworks, and 
obstructions, extending over some nine miles of country, but chiefly 
intended against an enemy advancing from the north, had been 
freshly erected at e\ erj commanding point ^ Large numbers of 
armed men watched both columns as they advanced, but there 
was no collision It is difficult to estimate their numbers, but on 
the south of the Manipur river, near the Ywama, there were not less 
than 6,000 men, of whom two thirds were armed with guns and the 
rest with spears 

The Southern Column, notwithstanding the emphatic pro 
testa of three of the chiefs who had come out to meet it, continued 
its advance to within 1,000 yards of theaillage, and there encamped 
An assembly was called, and the chiefs were asked if they would 
agree to our terms To cverj one’s great surprise, after permit 
ting the columns to approach their capital unopposed, thej firmlv 
declined to acknowledge the supremacy of the Goaernment by 
paying an) tribute , and, without absolutely refusing, thought 
it very unlikely that they would be able to pay any portion of the 
fine of Es 10,000 imposed on them by the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma 


The situation thus became as strained as it well could be 
Having warned the chipfs to think well over the consequences 
that their persistent refusal of submission would entail, General 
Symons dismissed them The next two days were spent in pro 
longed negotiations, which severely taxed our troops’ patience, but 
which resulted m the formal submission of the tribe and the attain 
ment of all our demands The tribute due for 1880 was paid as well 
as the fine, the latter reduced to Rs 6,000 at the earnest sohcita 
tion of the Tashon Chiefs 

iTheso stockadM had however been traintsf; By moving off the rond the 
Inilt wit?\out TCg&rd to militttr} require whole lino of fortifications could have 
ments and jhowe<l the Tashfins to be more been enfiladed and turned 
deficient thin tho Barmans in mditaiy 
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A small reconnoitring party tavmg been sent down to Sibaung, 
both columns withdrew from Tashon territory without mishap, the 
Southern force returmng to Haka and the Northern to Fort 
White 

From Haka, General Symons started to explore the country 
to the south, and succeeded in penetrating as far as Narmg This 
tour was entirely succe'^sful , a large tract of hitherto unknown 
country was surveyed, and the inhabitants were everywhere friendly 
On the return of the column the Hakas no longer evaded the 
surrender of their slaves, who were soon after restored to their 
homes in Burma 

When the expedition closed, the onlj \illage which openly 
appeared hostile was Thetta This village resolutely refused to 
surrender its slaves, and behaaed badly when visited by the Poli- 
tical Officer, but the rams preaented an immediate punitive 
expedition being sent against it 

On the return of the Northern Column the Sijins were at once 
called upon to redeem their promises — as the Tashons had surrender 
ed— and to tender their submission The Siyins, ho\^6^e^, tempo 
rized, and the villages of the Bweman clan w ere forthv itli attacked 
and destrojed b> seven parties from Fort White and the Yawlu 
post The Yawlu post was then e\ icuated and burnt, the garrison, 
under Major Gordon Gumming, proceeding to Fort ^^hlte on the 
23rd March On the waj Major Gordon Gumming as shot through 
the stomach by a Chin lying m ambush, and died almost immedi 
atelj 

Pimpi was non attacked by two parties one starting from 
Kalcmyo and the other from Fort AVhitc The Chins burnt the a il 
lage on our approach, and our return march was one steady fight 
m which we lost two sepojs killed and a havildar wounded 

Towards the end of April the Siyins at last submitted, and 
each clan was allowed to rcbmld its Milage as soon as all slaics 
had been surrendered 

The campaign was non brought to a close and nil troops were 
nithdrawn, with the exception of the 

Kesult or the cimraign. girrisons of ^laka. Fort M lute, and the 
three stockades m the lattcr*6 neighbourhood, where permanent 
posts were established 
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The result of the operations of the Southern Column •was the 
Buhnussion of the Yokvra, Haka, Tlantlang, and Tashon tribes, and 
of 6e\ eral independent villages , the recovery of seventj seven 
captives , and the enforcement of the pij ment of fines and of an 
annual tribute Eoads practicable for baggage animals were, 
constructed from Kan to Haka and from Haka to Fort Tregear 
All the tribes nlio submitted gave assurances that they would 
abstain from raiding on the adjacent British districts 

In the north, four Siym clans and some Sokti villages had ten 
dered their submission , srrty two slaves had been surrendered, 
and the heads of sepoys which had been taken were given up 
Though the Siyins had submitted, ]lowe^cr, and though they 
refrained from ambushing con\oys and firing into posts, the 
Political Officer (Jlr Carev) was not sanguine that their submission 
would be permanent 

The Chin Hills were now treated as two districts, the Northern 
Chin Hills, with head quarters at Fort \Yhitc, under Mr Care> , and 
the Southern Chin Hills (including the Tashon tribe and the 
independent \ illages), with head quarters at Haka, under Mr Ross 


EVENTS OF 1890-91 

During the greater part of the year of 1890 Captain V M Run- 
^ dall, 1 4th Gurkhas, was in charce of the 

The NortUfrn China -.t 

Northern Chin district, as Political Oflicer 
at Fort ‘White All the tribes under his control were more or less 
unruly, with the single exception of the Sijin village of Sagjilamg, 
and ev cn the chiefs of this v lUagc could not prev ent their tribesmen 
from cutting the telegraph wire and otherwise annoying our troops 

Towards the end of the year, howev cr, some of the wire cutters 
were captured, and at a durbar held by Bngadier General Wolseley 
who was on inspection duty m the Chin Hills, the Siyins made 
formal submission, and surrendered all their captives in return for 
the prisoners in our hands 

With regard to the Kanhous, the former small expeditions 
against this tnbe had produced no lasting 
iynhow iM 9 effect On the surrender of the Siyins, 

however, VrJiora the Kanhous had always looked upon ns u buffer 
state bctuct^n themselves and us, Yatwcl, an important Kanhow 
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£, came into Fort "U Kite to ask what terms would be given 
IS tnbc li they surTCudcred The terms offered, though exceed- 
y bght, verc c\idently not acceptable to this bellicose tribe, 
shortlj after Yatwel’s return, thej made four successive raids 
Burma, the last one, on Pinthaoxa, being of a very serious 
•acter, accompanied b} manj murders and much destruction 
ropertj On account of these raids Captain Rundall was ordered 
ake a pumti\e column against the Kanhons 
The objects of the expedition were to liberate the Burman 
;ives, to punish the raiders, to subdue the whole tribe, ind» 
ly, to 6ur\ cy the Kanhow country with a view to the opening up 
trade route through it to Manipur 

The plan of operations was to form a subsidiary base at Tid- 
dim, and from there to work through 
Xan on exp i ion Kanliow countrj with as strong 

lumn as possible, if necessarj attacking Tunzun bj the wa) The 
age of Mwelpi was fixed on as the objective of the expedition, 
ause it was thought this was the furthest point the column, 
h its limited transport, could reach, and that it was the most 
“ssible place for a second force, operating from Auktaung, to 
Dperate vith the Fort White troops This second force, which 
sisted of seventy men of the 12th Burma Infantry , under Captain 
sgrave, moved on Mwelpi simultaneously with the Fort White 
imn, but, owing to lack of guides, could not find its destination, 

I was forced to return to Auktaung 
Captain Rundall left Fort White on the 20th January 1891 
with a force consisting of the margi 
nally named troops, with 300 Gurkha 
coolies under Lieutenant Testing for 
transport Arriving at Tiddim on 
the 24th without having met with 
7 opposition, the column was forced to delay their further 
v^ance for a few dajs to await the arrival of supplies The 
le was occupied in making a strong post for a garrison of 100 
n, the largest number that Captain Rundall could afford to leave 
hind him This post was made doubly strong so that, if neces 
•y, a permanent garrison might safely be left there after the end 
the operations 


2 guns No 2 Mountain Bfttterj 
lO men 2 4th Gurkliis 
10 • aOth GarhwiUs 
>0 4th Madras Pioneers 
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At tlus time another Kanhow Chief presented himself to ask 
what terms the British would give his tribe if they surrendered, 
and was told that the conditions of surrender were the sub 
mission of the tribe, the restoration of all captives, the payment 
of a fine of Rs 4,000, and an annual tribute of Rs 300 

the 10th February all the rations reqmred were stored at 
Tiddira, and, on the next day. Captain Rundall advanced for Tun 
zun and Mwclpi, leaving 100 men, under a native officer, m the 
defensive post 

By dint of \ery careful management the 300 coolies were just 
enough to carrj the kits and fourteen days* rations w ithout employ 
ing transport mules Men’s kits were cut down to 12^ lbs , and 
only GOlbs was allowed for a mess of mne officers, most of the officers 
carrying their own plates, knnes, etc, m their haarcsacks The 
march to Tunzun proacd so difficult that, although the distance 
was but twentj miles, the column onlj reached their destination on 
the c%enmg of the third daj On the 16th Captain Rundall left 
Tunzun for Mwolpi, leaaang Lieutenant Perasc ^itli two guns and 
140 men to oaerawc the Kanhows at the former place Before start 
mg his adaance he again warned the Kanhows that if thej did not 
conform to the British terms within biv days he would attack 
their town and lc\ el it to the ground Mwclpi u as reached u ithout 
opposition on the 17th, but, finding no trace of the Auktaung Column 
at tlus place, Captain Rundall pushed on to Shiclmong vhich uns 
reached the next daj The inhabitants of this ailhgc said that 
thej had heard of the Auktaung force, but did not know its where 
abouts As his column was now eight} miles from Fort Wlntc and 
the rations would carry it no further. Captain Rundall w as now forced 
to retire, and, on the 21st, rejoined Lieutenant PerBso at Tunzun 
The British terms not haaing been complied with, it was decided to 
attack the town the following morning and, with tins intention, 
the place was quictl} Burrounded b} da} break A messenger 

Ai..el on Ton.o„ then Sent m to tell tlie mlmbitants 

that further opposition was useless and 
that tlicir town would certain!} be dcstro}cd if the} did not im 
medmt cij gi^ e up their tlircc chiefs as a guarantee that all the terras 
'*ouId complied with This action met with complete success, 
ou , aftc^^ a httlc dcsultor} firing in which about twche Kanhowa 
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^cre killed, the three chiefs came out and surrendered The follow 
mg diy many sla\es were gi^en up and the whole of the fine was 
paid, and on the 24th February the column set out on their return 
march to Fort hite, which was reached without opposition on the 
28th A garrison of 100 men was left at Tiddim, and this post was 
afterwards made a permanent one 

The result of these operations, which were most successful, may 
be summed up as follows — 

(1) The Ivanhow country was penetrated and surveyed 

(2) Punishment was inflicted for the raids and the chief instigators 
were taken pnsoners 

(3) Thirtj nine Burman captives were recovered and the fine and 
tribute was paid m full 

The tribes under the control of the Political Ofiicer at Haka 
were the Tashons, the Hal as, the Tlantlangs, the Yokwas, and 
the independent Baungshe tribes lying to the south of the latter 
Throughout the year of 1890 the Myittha valley was remark 
ably free from raids Tlie Hakas and the 

The Southern clims Yokwas were apparently friendly to us, 
and on the whole behaved very well The conduct of the indepen 
dent Baungshes was not, however, so satisfactory 

About the end of November 1890 the Thetta villagers again 
began giving trouble by shooting men on 
our line of communication, and it became 
necessary tbat a column should proceed to that place as early as 
possible Arrangements were accordingly made for a start from 
Haka about the 1st December 1890, but a sudden outbreak of 
fever, which prostrated nearly the whole of the Haka garrison, 
necessitated the movement being put off for a time, and this gave 
the Thetta villagers time to stockade and put their village into 
a thorough state of defence From the month of November on 
wards, the Thettas adopted an attitude of open hostibty to our 
troops and committed a senes of outrages, culminating, on the 21st 
December, in the murder of Mr Wctherell, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, and the attempted murder of the Political Officer himself 
The head quarters of the company, Burma Sappers and 
Miners, having remforced Haka on the 30th ultimo, on the 1st 
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January 1891 Captain Carnegy proceeded to the village of Thetta 
Tht Tim Column With a force, strength as per margin, 

Lieutenant C Amsiie R E accompanied hy Mr D Ross, Political 
BappSSMmSr^' Officer, Haka, ind hy Lieutenant B A 

2 4th Ourihas James, R E , Burma Sappers, who 

Se^tenant A Volunteered to accompany the column as 

Lieutenan^H^C Ducat Intelligence Officer Thetta was reached 
1 bugler the following day, and pro\ ed to be far 

120 rifles more strongly fortified than had been anti 

cipatcd After some desultory firing, m which Lieutenant James and 
two men 'w ere 1 died, the villagers sent to ask whether we would give 
them terms if thej submitted Captain Carnegy, feehng that his 
force was not strong enough for him to capture the village and dictate 
his own terms, agreed to this, the village forthwith surrendered^ 
and there and then paid up the fine agreed upon The column then 
returned to Hak'i, which was safely reached on the 4th January 
It was felt, hoi\e\cr, that the results of this expedition were 
not satisfactory, and that our failure to take the village and impose 
our own terms must result in some loss of prestige among the 
Baungshe Milages, several of which, moreover, had not jet been 
\ isited Arrangements w ere accordmglj at once made for a second 
expedition on a larger scale, with the object of more thoroughly 
exploring the Baungahe countrj , of recei\ mg the submission of the 
\iHagcs still unvioited, and of comincmg the Thettas, and their 
neighbours, o! our ability to coerce them when necessarj 

It w as therefore determined tliat a combined moa ement should 


take place on Shurkwa a large village 
Coml.mrfE.»pg.l .8 Column, about twenty tuo miles south 

west o! Thetta, which still remained defiant Arrangements were 
made for two columns, one from Haka and another from G ingaw, 
to meet at Thetta, and then mo\c on bhurkwa and adjacent 

Mll-lgOS 

composition of the two columns w os as show n in the margin 
/Aiiti Column Tlic columu from Gangaw starteel on the 

20th Januarj 1891, and arrived at Thetta 
siftJrasrionccrt on thc 5th Fcbrunrj , whcre it was joined 
on!” °'~°\»ii°'“r.”i.vr»i,^ column under 

I ft Captain Comcgj The two columns 

'“itcd at TlJ etta, laying m supplies and improving the rood to 
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Rawvan, until the 13th February, on which date a reinforcement of 
two guns, No 2 Mountain Battery, arrived from Mandalay By the 
10th February the Thetta villagers had paid up the whole of their 
fine, and ga\ e assistance to our troops for the ada ance on Shurkwa 
On the 14th February the combined force, total strength 800 
rifles with two guns, under the command of Colonel Mainwaring, 
marched from Thetta for Shurkwa 


Meeting with little or no opposition tn route, Shurkwa was 
reached on the 17th, and the aillagers surrendered without finng 
a shot, promising to giie up all their slaves After two days’ 
halt at Shurkwa to allow the slaves to be collected and given up, 
Colonel Mainwaring returned to Hal a, which was reached without 
incident on the 22nd February 

The ej-pedition bad been entircl> successful, and had resulted 
in the submission of eight ullages, including Shurkwa, and the 
feUrrender of thirteen slaves 


During Captain Rundall’s absence on the Kanhow expedition 
^ a new source of trouble appeared i the 

*5ecoiid vmt to Falam *■ ‘■ 


Soktes who lj\e on the west bank of the 
Manipur riier and who are common!) called Nwcngals, having 
crossed the river in several parties and fired into our posts The 
Si) ms, too, had been cutting the wire and stealing from our posts 
As It was believed that the Nwcngals were a part of the Tashon 
tribe, it w IB arranged that the matter should be enquired into by 
Mr Ross, who had alread) been instructed to visit Falam from 
Haka At the same time Captain Rundall was ordered to co- 
operate with the Southern Column and meet it at the Tashon 
capital 

The column from Haka left that post on 10th March, and con 
sifeted of 300 men and two guns under Colonel Mainwaring who 
was accompanied b) Mr Ross as Political Officer On the 13th 
they arrived, after a peaceful march, at Falam, where the) were 
met by the force under Captain Rundall At a durbar held 
the neat d i) the Tashon Chiefs paid the annual tribute, promised 
to hand over the ofiending Nwcngals, and further agreed to be 
responsible for the future good behaviour of that tribe, we m 
return promising, on these conditions, not to send a pumtiv e expedi 
tion against the Nwengal villages 
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The two columns then returned to Haka and Fort White, 
respectively, which were reached without further incident 

On the 29th March a force under the command of Lieutenant 
Mocatta, 39th Garhivalis, consisting of 
Tbe Tao Columii men, 39th Garhwalis, and two guns, 

with Lieutenant Macnahb as Political Officer, started for Tlanthng 
and Tao The oh] ect of the expedition was entirely friendly , firstly 
to meet the Tlantlang Chiefs and enquire into some raids which 
had been made in Lushai, and secondly to meet messengers with 
letters from the Superintendent of the Southern Lushai Hilh 
The column reached Tao without opposition, but on the road 
Be\eral armed Chins were met with As this tribe, hoveier, was 
believed to be friendl) , and as each Chm had explained that he was 
merdv going to a conference at Thntlang, the head \ilhgo, no 
Buapicions were aroused 

The day that Tao was reached, the Political Officer was inform 
cdthattheClunshadintendedto attack the column, but, nothav 
ing been able to collect a sufficientlj large force m time, the> had 
abandoned the idea This seems to ha\e put the British on their 
guard, but their reception at Tao uasso fnencll> that the officers 
began to discredit the report 

The return match begun on the 2nd April and all went well 
till about 9 A M , when, while the column was halting to water the 
mules, a licaa-y fire was suddenij opened by the Chins from the hills 
on both sides of the road A brisk fight ensued, in which the Garh 
walls behased most pluckil} The Clans, how c\ or, could not be 
driven from the strong position which thej liad tal en up, and 
Lieutenant Mocatta conscqucntlj decided to continue las advance 
along the road H impercd as he was by the dead and wounded, 
for whom he Indonlj t\yo doolies, he was soon obliged to halt for 
the purpose of burning the corpses of the Idled scpojs TJic 
advance was then continued, the Chins still hanging doggedly on 
the heels of the rear guard, and a running fight was kept up till 
evening, when the column halted and built a rough zariba for the 
night There was no water, nor could fires be allowed, but the 
troops met these pnv ations without murmur 

Unmolested during the night, n start was made at C 30 next 
morning, and with the advanced guard almost continually in 
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action, and the rear guard keeping o5 the Chins who mcessantlj 
harassed the rear, the column slowly fought their way towards 
Tlantlang 

Meanwhile Colonel Mainwanng had received information at 
Haka of the intention of the Chins to attack Lieutenant Mocatta’s 
force, and immediately inarched out to bis assistance He occupied 
Tlantlang without opposition on the afternoon of 2nd April, and 
sent a message to Lieutenant Mocatta, which the latter, however, 
never received The following daj, hearing firing, he got into 
communication with the Tao Column a few miles from Tlantlang, 
and sent out a small party to their assistance The Chins now 
disappeared and Lieutenant Mocatta’s column reached Tlantlang 
about 8 o’clock that night, after having had /nearly fortv hour’s 
continual fighting without food 

The following morning the combined force returned to Haka, 
which was reached without incident on the 5th April The casual 
ties in the Tao Column amounted to five men killed and Lieute 
nant iForbes, one native officer, and thirteen men wounded The 
casualties of the Chins, whose force amounted to 600 were un 
known, but it was ascertained that the Chief of Tunzun wa« 
among the killed 

At the beginning of May Colonel Mainwarins took out a large 
column to enforce a heavv fine from the villages imphcated 
Owing to the rams, however it was found impossible to deal with 
all the villages, and further operations were abandoned for the y ear 

The only mili+ary column that wa^ sent out in the winter of 
1890 91 against the Independent Chins in the neighbourhood of 
Yawdwin was the Chinbok Column i nder Captain E S Hastings, 
D s o In January 1891, a serious raid was made on Yawdwin 
post by Chins from Panchaung, and it was evident that severe 


measures were necessary for the punish 
Tiio Independent Ciims ment of this tribe Captain Hastings 
was consequently ordered to proceed from Myingyan with 112 
mounted infantry , and mnety six rifles of the 4th Burma Battalion, 
32nd Madras Infantry, to effect the release of captives "nd chastise 
the Chins He arrived in Yawdwin on the 4th Fehruarv, and 


succeeded in severely punishing all the villages implicated m the 
attack, and in reducing the whole Yaw district to subjection 
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OPERATIONS IN 1891 92 

The most important event of the summer of 1891 was a 
durbar held at Fort "White, at which all the Kanhow Chiefs took 
the oath of allegiance to the British Government, and swore to 
abstain from raiding in Burma The captive Kanhow Chiefs and 
nil Knnhow prisoners were then released, and they amply repaid the 
Government for this clemcncj bv staunchly abstaining from the 
rebellion raised eighteen months later by the Nw engals and Siyins 
The rest of the summer past without serious incident 
With a view to the further pacification of the Chin Hills, the 
following operations were decided on for the open season of 
1891 92 In the south a column, to be called the Baungshe Column, 
strength 250 men and two guns, was to operate m the vicinity of 
Shurkwa , a second of the same strength was to inflict punishment 
on the Tlantlangs , while a third was to co operate with a force from 
Fort White in the country of thcTashons, Nwengals, and Yahows 
The column from Fort Wliitc for this purpose was to consist of 300 
men and two guns, and a similar force was to operate from that 
place against the Kanhow s A temporary post was to be made at 
Shurhwa as a centre for the operations m the south, and a perma 
nent post w as to be established at Falam to dominate the Tashons 
The political officers were instructed to raahe plain to the chiefs that 
the) were to be held responsible for the paj ment of tribute and for 
the maintenance of peace, and tint so long ns thej obe) cd orders 
their authority would be upheld 

It had been realized that, until a post was built at Fnlnm and the 
Tashons thoroughlj brought into subordination to the Gov ernment, 
it was hopeless to c\pcct the minor tribes to respect our authontj 
The construction of this post was therefore, politically, the most 
important work of the season The v arious tours arranged were 
intended to comprise a thorough exploration of the whole of the 
hills, m addition to bringing the v orious tribes under control 

At this time many vnllagcs had held entirely aloof and had not 
submitted, while the bad characters of the northern tnbos within 
our sphere of influence imagined that the} could alw av s nv oid us b) 
retiring to the borders of the lusliai tract, to which remote 
regions they behoved wc were unable to penetrate 
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The first operations in the northern hills vrere to open up 
Operations in the northern tract throughout its length to 

Manipur, to its western border m the 
Lushai Hills, and to the Kahaw \ allcj on the east 

An advanced base was established at Lanacot, some eighty 
miles north of Fort White, from which this work was satisfactorily 
concluded without opposition bj troops under the command of 
Captain G B Ste\ens One part} pushed right through to Manipur, 
thereby creating a great impression m the Chins accompanjing the 
column, who for the first time realized that the white men in the 
Chin Hills and Manipur were one and the same race 

In the south, after the close of the active operations of 1890 91, 
Pregrtss ot events m the ““'t t™* '''as spent oultlvating cordial 

south relations witli the Haka Chiefs, and the 

peace of the hills near our posts was only broken by an attack bj 
the Hakas on their tributary aillagc of Kusa 

Further afield, however, the people were still restless , a pre 
sent of powder and shot (the Chm method of declaring war) was 
sent us by the southern independent villages, while the Yahow 
and northern Tlantlang tribes were still openl} liostile 

On the 25th December the Baungshe Column left Minyw a under 
the command of Major Gunmng, 60th 

The Baungshe Column R,fles Having reached Shurkwa with 
out opposition, an advanced base was formed at Lotaw, from 
whence a tour of the surrounding countrj was made The column 
then returned to Haka, with the exception of a small party left at 
Lotaw to visit some outlying districts which had not been touched 
b} the mam bod> This work was successful!} accomplished, and 
the part} were on tlicir return march to Hal a, when the Chins 
Buddenl} assumed a threatemng attitude, and the Shurkwa Chief 
refused to supply the column with coohes After some fruitless 
negotiations the villagers fired at the troops and an engagement 
ensued as the result of which the village was destroyed, and about 
fifty Chins w ere lallcd and wounded The British part}, whose 
casualties amounted to one killed and one wounded then returned 
to Haka, winch was reached without further incident As a result 
of those operations thirty three villages had tendered their submis 
Bion, and twenty five Burmese captives had been released 
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Tte Tlanllang Column 


The Tlantlang Colmnn under Major A G F Browne, Dso, 
operated in the neighbourhood of TIan 
tlang between February and Apnl, dunng 
winch time the whole tnbe was brought under control without 
incident 

Early in March preparations were made for the despatch 
of the two columns into the Tashon country Throughout the Chin 
Hills the Tashons were regarded as power 

The Tashon ETpeditjon , , . . , “ _ , ,, 

ful rivals to oursehes, and it was tnere 
fore necessarj to bring this tnbe under our full control As the 
Tashons, howcaer, had never been activelj hostile to us, instruc 
tions were issued to our column commanders to use everj 
endeavour to attain their object without bloodshed Owing to the 
Tashons being reported to be able to place 10,000 men in the field, 
it, as has already been stated, was decided to send two columns 
against them, one from Haka and the other from Fort White 

Previous to the start of the expedition the attitude of the 
Tashon Chiefs was most hostile and it was ascertained that they 
had endeaaoured to induce the Siyins and Soktes in the north 
to join m a general rising These endcaaoiirs wore, however, 
unsuccessful, and the Tashons, not daring to face us single handed 
appeared to have then given up all idea of resisting us, and sent 
messages to Fort Wliitc promismg that the troops would not be 
opposed 

The Haka Column left Haka on the 30th Marcli, and occupied 
. Fnlara without opposition on the 13th, 

Occupntjon of Falum , . i t» i. hm ^ 

being joined there tiic I'ort White 
force the follow ing dn> The Fnlnm Chiefs w ere then informed that 
their village had been occupied as a punishment for their attempt- 
ing to organize a general rising and that a permanent post would be 
established there They were forbidden to lev’y tribute from the 
Kanhows, Si) ms and Sag)ilnms but were told that, so long as they 
remained loval to the British their rights would be respected and 
their authontj over the Tashons assured Leaving a temporal) 
post at Fnlam the Southern Column then proceeded to visit the 
"iahow coiintrv, returning to Haka on the 2nd Apnl 

The Jsorthern Column under Captain Rose was to have ex 
ploTcd the whole of the Lwcngal countr) on the west bank of the 
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Manipur river but, on hearing that there had been severe fighting 
in the Lushai Hills, it uas arranged that the Kanhow Column should 
aasit the north of the Ni\engal tract, while Captain Rose’s force 
should only visit the south of that country, and should from there 
push on into Lushai with the intention of preventing the Eastern 
Lushais from loimng their western neich 

Lushai Relief Force , .. ^ urTn-y-i? 

hours in the attack on Mr McCabe, 
Pohtical Officer of the Northern Lushai Hills Captain Rose 
consequently advanced through Molbem and Botaung as far as the 
village of the Chief Nikue, which was reached on the 3rd April 
The column, being short of rations, then returned, but on its 
way back the} v, ere ordered to proceed to the assistance of Captain 
Shakespeare who, having advanced north to the assistance of Mr 
McCabe, was now reported to be in a critical position at Vansanga 
Captain Rose, therefore, after proceeding to Botaung for supplies, 
retraced his steps and marched for Daokhana, in the heart of the 
Lushai countr}, and the centre of the rising The column marched 
104 miles in twelve da}s through unknown and hostile countrj, and 
succeeded in joimng Captain Shakespeare at Daokhana That 
village and several others which had joined in the revolt were then 
destro}ed, and the column, continuing their march to Lungleh, 
returned to Burma by sea vtd Chittagong There were few casual 
ties on the side of the British, but the march was a notable one 

Meanwhile a party of Chins from Hele had attacked the post 
of Botang, which on the departure of Captain Rose’s column had 
been garrisoned by a part} from Fort White under Lieutenant 
Henegan In consequence of this the village of Hele was attacked 
and destro}ed by Captain Stevens Apart from this action no 
raids were committed dunne the year, either in the hills or in 
Burma, and it was thought that considerable progress had been 
made in the establishment of satisfactory relations with the 
Chins 

From the 2nd July 1892 the Chin Hills Tracts were formed mto 
one adnumstxativ e charge with head quarters at the new Falam post 

THE sn.I^-NWE^GAL REBELLION 

Dutmg the rams of 1892 a plot was concerted by the Nwengals 
and the Siyms to overthrow the government in the hiUs _ The cause 
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oi tlie rebellion ■W'ls tbe fear of total disarmament, consequent on 
tbo British pobcy of mflictmg fines m guns on ofiendmg villages and 
individuals Tlus system of finmg had been adopted m the hope 
that it would gradually effect the disarmament of the Chm Hills 
%vithout causing the general ramg which it was known that any 
drastic measures to this end would mv olve 

The rebelhon broke out on the 9th October when Mijool Maung 
Tun "Win was proceeding with a small escort to visit the Chief of 
Kaptyal at that Chief’s request The party had just reached the 
neighbourhood of Pomba village when they were treacherously 
ambuscaded by a large force of Chms, who poured a volley mto them 
at pomt blank range Tun Wm and eight of his men were killed, 
and BC\ on were wounded, but the havildar, sending three men to cut 
their way back to Fort "White with the news, collected the remamder 
of his little part), and, fighting his way to a small Imoll, kept the 
cncm> off until the arrival of reinforcements 

Steps w ere immediately taken by Captam Caulfield (Commanding 
Northern Chm Hills) and Mr Carej, Political OlBccr, to take the 
oficnsiao, and to preient the rebellion spreadmg to the, at present, 
disaffected tribes Communications were opened with the Kanhows 
and Soktes, uho all promised thcir lojalty and support , and though 
the Soktes, hemmed m as tbc) were on both sides by xebch, after 
uards uaaered a little in their allegiance, the Kanhows remamed 
loi al to the end 

Rcmforcements now amicd at Fort A\hite, mcluding 100 men 
from Falam under Lieutenant "VS ardcll, and towards the end of October 
Captain Pro'sgraae armed with the head quarters of his regiment and 
took o\cr the command of the Northern Chm Hills from Captam 
Caulfield 

The enemy s plan of campaign was that the Nwengals should 
operate m the neighbourhood of Tiddim while the Siyms confined 
thcmscUcs to the Port Wntc country They decided ne\er to 
mal c a frontal attack but to ambush conioys, snipe the forts, block 
the roads, cut the telegraph inre, and generally make it impossible 
for the troops to remain m the lulls 

As soon as reinforcements had armed, numerous columns were 
fcnl out from lort "IMiitc to deslroj aallages and to tn to inflict a 
kcavj defeat on the enemy the Chms, howcier, would not or 
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stand, little damage could be done to them, and it was afterwards 
found necessary to ha\e small outposts placed all over the countr), 
ambushmg the cnem} , preventing the rebmlding of \ illages, and des 
troying all food suppUes that could be found The following is 
a brief account of the operations of the \ arious columns — 

On the 3rd November a column under Captam Presgrave 
consistmg of sea cut j men, Ist Burma Bifles, and seventy five 
men, Garhwab Rifles, left Fort "White and captured Dimlo and 
Shwimpi, both of which places were burnt and evacuated by the 
enemy on our approach The Chins offered httle opposition, con 
tenting themselves with firing at the column from long ranges, but 
on the return march to Fort White they had prepared several 
ambushes, in one of which the Subadar Major of the 1st Burma 
Rifles was sev erely wounded 

On the 10th November a small column under Lieutenant 
Henegan captured the villago of Tannwe, the enemy here making 
an unsuccessful attempt to capture the baggage mules and cut up 
the escort On the 14th Ciptam Presgrave with 260 men ind two 
guns proceeded against the Pimpi rebels On the 20th Captam 
Caulfield with a force of 200 men proceeded to Montok, which was 
found evacuated and burnt A partj of police from Ivalemyo acted 
m CO operation with this column, and, though there was httle fight 
mg a great quantity of the enemy’s food suppUes vv as destroyed 
On the 28tb December Brigadier General Palmer, c b , arrived 
at Fort White and took command of the operations Though gen 
erally satisfied with the plan of campaign he immediately asked for 
reinforcements, and the troops m the Northern Chin Hills were now 
brought up to 2,600 men 

The Fahm Clucfs were at this time neutral, for, though they did 
not actually side with the rebels, they made no efforts to help us to 
quell the nsing nor did they give us any information 

By the end of December British posts were cstabhshed at 
Phunam, Pimpi and Montok, and the garrisons at Fort hite, 
Diralo, and Tiddim were also in a position to operate against the 
rebels On 1st January the General proceeded with a force of 450 men 
to attack the village of ILapt}aI, the seat of the rebelhou Great 
df-laj was caused b^ the cro&smg of the Manipur, an operation 
which took mne days, but on the 14tli all was ready for the advance, 
VouV 2 2 
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Rnd a move 'was made on Kaptyal, which was, as was always the 
case at this time, fired and evacuated by the enem^ on our approach 

The nevt fortnight was spent in sending small parties m all 
directions over the country, and, though the enemy rarely offered 
any opposition, much damage was done to their crops They made 
a determined stand near Hele, but flanking parties soon dislodged 
them, and they retired without having inflicted any casualties on 
the British column 

Meanwhile operations liad been carried out successfully in the 
Siyin country, and. the worst of the rebellion being now o\er, 
terms were offered to those of the rebels who ■wished to surrender 
By the end of March most of the ringleaders had either been captured 
or had surrendered, hostages had been given for the future good 
behaviour of the tnbcs, and 1,647 guns hid been recovered, and the 
General now returned to the plains, taking most of the troops with 
him. 

The British casualties in the rebclhon amounted to scventj of 
all ranks including Lieutenant Gcoghegan, Cth Burma Battahon, 
and the Subadar Major, let Burma Rifles, severely wounded 

During the rebellion all the southern tnbcs beha\ed well cx 
cept the Baungsho Milage of Tlantlang wluch continued to harbour 
a proclaimed outlaw and former chief A column was consequently 
sent against this village with Captain Beale m command, and the 
villagers were heavily fined in guns for the offence No opposition 
was met with by the colunm cither on its march to Tlantlang or on 
Its return journey 

EVENTS OF 1803-97 

In the open season of 1893 91 a small and stubborn remnant 
of disaffected Siyins m the neighbourhood of Pimpi was finally sup 
pressed The northern Chin tribes were also finally disarmed, and 
ha\e since gl^cn no trouble The southern Chin tnbes were, on the 
whole, quiet but an inter tnbil quarrel was onlj settled by prompt 
action, and the village of Tbclta committed a couple of raids towards 
the disc of the year 

lii cr a full cnquir), an expedition against this, the most tur 

I mil liilt 

consisted 


-1 Tt ctt» bulent village in the south, was sanctioned 
at the end of lS9t The force, mIucIi 
of 150 men, Cth Burma Battahon, fifti of the let Burmons, 
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and two guns, left Haka on the Ist January under the command of 
Major Keary, d s o The main force advanced against the village, 
while fifty men under Lieutenant Hencgan made a detour, taking the 
position in rear The Thettas made no opposition, and the viUage 
was occupied on the 2nd January, the fourth anniversary of the 
previous attack Eighty guns were demanded and were promptly 
dehvered, and, following this, all the southern tribes were disarmed, 
the amount of guns withdrawn being 1,938 

In all, nearly 7,000 guns were taken from the Chins between 
the years 1893 and 1896, and since the latter date the hills have 
enjoyed peace, and there has been an almost total absence of serious 
crime The growth of trade and intercourse between the Chins 
and the people of the plains has been rapid, and considerable numbers 
of Chins ha^e settled in the Kale valley 

Only a narrow fringe of the tribes bordenng on the Yawdwin 
and Pauk sub divisions of Pakkoku were 
TiiQ iwdwm ciima admmistcred They remained quiet for 
some years, but, m 1896, ChinboLs from Kyingyi committed some 
raids, m consequence of which tlirce parties of Mibtary Police were 
sent against them m 1807, one coming 
Police operatioaa m 1897 Doithem hill tracts of Axakan 

No opposition was encountered , the ofiending villages were punished, 
and compensation was paid to the people who had suffered in the 
raids Tours were made throughout the whole distnct and feuds 
and disputes were settled m many parts beyond the administrative 
boundary 

In 1896 the Chin Hills were declared by proclamation to be 
Ch.» H.11, con. 1 , luted u “ Burma, and were constituted a 

scheduled district scheduled district , the chiefs, however, 
arc allowed to administer their own affairs m accordance with their 
customs, subject to the supervision of the Supenntendent of the 
Chm Hills 
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and a move was made on K^ptyal, which was, as was always the 
case at this time, fired and evacuated hy the enemy on our approach 
The next fortmght was spent in sending small parties in all 
directions over the country , and, though the enemy rarely offered 
any opposition, much damage was done to their crops They made 
a determined stand near Hele, but flanking parties soon dislodged 
them, and they retired without having inflicted any casualties on 
the British column 

Meanwhile operations had been earned out successfully in the 
Siyin country, and, the worst of the rebeUion being now over, 
terms were offered to those of the rebels who wished to surrender 
By the end of March most of the nngleaders had either been captured 
or had surrendered, hostages had been given for the future good 
behaviour of the tribes, and 1,647 guns had been recovered, and the 
General now returned to the plains, taking most of the troops with 
him 

The Bntish casualties in the rebelhon amounted to seventy of 
all ranks, including Lieutenant Geoghegan, 6th Burma Battahon, 
and the feubadar Major, 1st Burma Rifles, severely wounded 

During the lebelUon all the southern tribes behaved well ex 
cept the Baungshe village of Thnthng, which continued to harbour 
a proclaimed outlaw and former chief A column was consequently 
sent against this village with Captain Beale m command, and the 
villagers were heavily fined in guns for the offence No opposition 
was met with by the column either on its march to Tlantlang or on 
its return journey 

EVENTS OF 1893-97 


In the open season of 1893 94 a small and stubborn remnant 
of disaffected Siyins in the neighbourhood of Pimpi was finally sup 
pressed The northern Chm tribes were also finally disarmed, and 
have since given no trouble The southern Chin tnbes were, on the 
whole, qmet, hut an inter tnbal quarrel was only settled by prompt 
action, and the village of Thetta committed a couple of raids towards 
the clbsc of the year 

After a full enquiry, an expedition against this, the most tur 
\ , hulent viUacc in the south, was sanctioned 

\ at the end of 1894 The force, which 

consisted of 160 men, Gth Burma Battahon, fift) of the 1st Burmons, 
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and two guns, left Haka on the 1st January under the command of 
Major Keary, D s o The mam force advanced against the village, 
while fifty men under Lieutenant Hencgan made a detour, taking the 
position in rear The Thettas made no opposition, and the village 
was occupied on the 2nd January, the fourth anmversary of the 
previous attack Eighty guns were demanded and were promptly 
delivered, and, following this, all the southern tribes were disarmed, 
the amount of guns withdrawn being 1,938 

In all, nearly 7,000 guns were taken from the Chins between 
the years 1893 and 1896 and since the latter date the hills have 
enjoyed peace, and there has been an almost total absence of serious 
crime The growth of trade and intercourse between the Chins 
and the people of the plains has been rapid, and considerable numbers 
of Chins have settled in the Kale valley 

Only a narrow fnnge of the tnbes bordenng on the Yawdwin 
and Pauk sub divisions of Pakkoku were 
Tho'iawdwin clims admmistcred They remained quiet for 
some j ears, but, m 1896, Chinboks from Kyingyi comrmtted some 
raids, m consequence of which three parties of Blihtary Pohee were 
sent against them m 1897, one coming 
rote. op.r.t.o„ m 1897 northern hill tracts of Arakan 

No opposition was encountered , the offending villages were punished, 
and compensation was paid to the people who had suffered in the 
raids Tours were made throughout the whole district and feuds 
and disputes were settled m many parts beyond the administrative 
boundary 

In 1896 the Chm Hills were declared by proclamation to be 
eta. HiVto coast.tated i » P*rt o£ Burma, and were constituted a 
Bcheduied district scheduled d^tnct , the chiefs, however, 
are allowed to administer their own affairs in accordance with their 
customs, subject to the supervision of the Superintendent of the 
Ghm Hills 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE Kicm^s 


The Kachm hills proper may be considered to be that part of 


The country 


the hills m the Bhamo and Myitkjina 
districts which has been taken under 


administration This country, which for administrative purposes 
has been di\ ided into forty tracts, lies between 23® 30' and 26° 30' 
north latitude, and 96® and 98® east longitude It comprises 
about 19,000 square miles and consists of a senes of ranges, for the 
most part running north and south, all leading towards the 
Irrawaddy 

Bejond the district abo\e described there are many Kachins 
in Katha, Mong Mit, and the Northern Shan States, but though 
they are often the predominating, they arc not the esclusn e popu 
lation, and thej arc comparatncl} recent settlers 

Myitkyina, to which place the Irrawaddj isnaaigablo for steam 
ers, was the most northerlj point to which Burmese jurisdiction 
extended, and bejond this the whole country remains Kachm 
From Sinbo to Mjitkjina the country may be briefly described as 
a well watered plain, with an occasional low lull rising out of dense 
'jungle The Shans and Burmese Shins who used to cultnate it 
were driven awaj bj Kachm raids and are only now beginning to 
return Tlio land is a ery fertile and is capable of supporting a large 


population From Myitkyina to the confluence of the Mali and 
a the countrj become gradually wilder and the jungle 
■'•‘-<,.,,^ 0 ^ c the confluence the appearance of the country 
flat ground is met with and as far as 
"Nk a mass of low hills formed into val 
I mountains bearing generally north 

Ah about latitude 28® or 29®, lies the 
^ /ch is practicall} the a alley of the Jfali 

C? / ( 350 ) 
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and two guns, left Haki on the Isfc January under the command of 
Ma]ot K.eary, d s o The mam force advanced agair^t the village* 
while fift} men under Lieutenant Henegan made a detour, taking the 
position in rear The Thcttas made no opposition, and the village 
was occupied on the 2nd January, the fourth anmversary of the 
previous attack Eighty guns were demanded and were promptly 
dehvered, and, following this, all the southern tribes were disarmed, 
the amount of guns withdrawn being 1,938 

In all, nearly 7,000 guns were taken from the Chins between 
the years 1893 and 1896 and since the latter date the lulls have 
enjoyed peace, and there has been an almost total absence of serious 
crime The growth of trade and intercourse between the Chins 
and the people of the plains has been rapid, and considerable numbers 
of Chins haae settled in the Kale vaUey 

Only a narrow fringe of the tnbes bordenng on the Yawdwin 
and Pauk sub divisions of Pakkoku were 
The awdmn ma adounistered They remained qmet for 
some years, but, m 1890, Chinboks from Kyingyi committed some 
raids, m consequence of which three parties of MiUtary Police were 
sent against them in 1807, one coxmng 
Police operations m 1897 northern hill tructs of Arakan 

No opposition was encountered , the offending villages were pumshed, 
and compensation was paid to the people who had suffered in the 
raids Tours were made throughout the whole district and feuds 
and disputes were settled in many parts beyond the admimstrative 
boundary 

In 1896 the Chin Hills were declared by proclamation to be 
Cbm Hiih constituted a » part of Butmu, and were constituted a 
scheduled district scheduled district, the chiefs, however, 
are allowed to administer their own affairs in accordance with their 
customs, subject to the supervision of the Supenntendent of th” 
Chm Hills 
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Chingpw The chief of these are the SiBsons, the Marus, and 
the Lashis 

A brief account of the abo^e mentioned tribes is appended — 

The Marips — This tnbe is found west of the Mali Hka , 
round the Jade and Amber Mines , and to the west of Lake Ind 
awgyi est of the Irrawaddj they are a powerful tribe, but on 
the east the> ha\e only a few scattered villages These people 
have from the first been the most consistently friendly to British 
authority 

The LAHTAV.^GS have spread southwards over all the country 
north of the upper defile of the Irrawaddy With the exception of 
the Sana sub tribe, they have not come into collision with British 
authority 

The Lepais are probably the largest and most powerful 
of the Kachin tribes , they are scattered about all over the Kachin 
country, but arc found principally to the north and north east of 
Mogaung, in the tract of country between the two arms of the 
Irrawaddy, near Myitl^yina, and m the Ponkan hills east and 
south east of Blnmo 

The‘Nkhums — This tribe inhabits the country on the cast 
of the Iriaw addy north of Maingna There are a few scattered v illagcs 
along the frontier , on the borders of the Chinese Sh'in States of 
Ho Hsa and La Hsa , and east of Bhamo, and an isolated colony 
on the Nayin stream in the Mogaung area 

The Marans are found in scattered villages all along the 
frontier They are also found in the Kaukkwe valley, and have 
spread southwards as far as Mong Mit and Mohnyin 

The Sassoas — This tribe, sometimes confused with the Marips, 
inhabits the country to the nortli and west of the Amber Mines and 
extends to Assam They have never come into collision with the 
British, and their dress m no way difiers from the true Ching- 
paw 

The Marus in dress and appearance resemble the Chingpaw, 
but they themselves deny that they are Kachins Their country 
IS on the borders of Burma and China, but they are also found in 
North Hsenwi and m the Molmyin sub division of Katha 

The Lashis are uiixtd up with the Szis and, with them, arc 
spread along the frontier north, east, and south east of Bhamo 
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The ICachins have no acknowledged chief , each headman 
go\erns his own Milage 

The ICacbin dwellings are long low thatched huts, each often 
contaimng a family of three generations, some twenty or more 
people 

In religion the Kachms worship nats or spints, of whom the 
number is endless, for anj one may become a nat after his death 
As a rule the nats are considered malignant, and are not, therefore, 
worshipped as long as everything goes smoothly 

Of war proper the Kachms ha\e no notion , their hostilities 
„ . arc mere desultorv raids Against British 

Kaehin methoda ol fighting ' „ f t x i. i. j 

troops they have generally fought behind 
stockades, and though ns a race they cannot be called courageous, 
they have often held their ground with great determination 

Their stockades are, as a rule, made of split bamboos woven into 
a kind of trellis work, with sharpened points on the outside , while 
the ground m front is studded with fangyis or spikes These 
fangyxs arc bamboos sharpened to a triangular point, and placed 
in the ground m such a way that they arc e-rtrcmely hard to see 
They will go through a boot as easily as through cloth, and the 
natural oil of the bamboo adds irritation to the wound 

bometimes more complicated defences, including eartliworks, 
haae been made by the Kachms, and a line of retreat is always 
proaided for, generally down a steep ravine into iinakfungle 
Pitfalls are often used TJiey arc two or three feet wide, six 
feet long and about three feet deep, studded with fangyiSy and 
neatly coaered over Another defensive measure is to destroy 
the hill path, so as to mal c the passage of animals or coolies 


impossible 

The spot chosen for the defence of a village or road is usually 
III thick jungle, the favourite place being m a ravine with steep 
Bides , trees arc cut down to block the road for the attacking 
force, and on this spot the Kachms have their guns ready laid The 
jungle or ravine is densely spil cd, and beyond tlic fallen trees is 
tlic stock ule or, perhaps, a senes of stockades, and, m tJie 
latter d»aso, ns fast ns the enemy arc driven out of one stockade 
thev rct:t>P into the one behind Ihc Kachms, however, rarely 
protect thed flanks, so a frontal attack should never be undertaken 
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The best attack formation is one originated by Captain O’Donnell, 
D s 0 , while he was m command of the Mogaung Levy It is very 
similar to that which was employed against the Ashantis, and is 
as follows —An advance party of six men lead the way Two 
flank parties of varying btiength are told oS to follow some little 
distance in rear, and immediately behind them comes a mountain 
gun Directly a stockade is encountered the advance party passes 
the word back , the flanking parties make straight for the flanks , 
and the gun opens fire on the centre of the work This generally 
has the effect of dispersing the enemy, who, as a rule, retire pre 
cipitately m the direction of one or other of the flanking parties 
Kachins usually attack at night, and the time chosen is just before 
the rise of the moon This enables them to dehver the attack in a 
half light, and have the moon to light them home with their booty , 
their system of fighting is in fact nothing but raiding developed 
A few of the more powerful iuwas have pngah and swivel 
guns but they are very rare Guns are 
of every kind, from the flint lock to con 
verted Enfields and even repeating carbines, obtained from Yunnan 
Eowder is made locally and is coarse and dirty Four fingers’ 
breadth is not an uncommon charge Cross bows are also used , 
thev are made of hardened bamboo and are a serviceable weapon 
The arrows are but rarely poisoned and metal tips are uncommon 
Their other weapons are the ordinary Kachin dah, sheathed m 
wood and slung over the right shoulder , and a broad bladed 
spear with a shaft about six feet long 

The Kachins were the first of the frontier tribes of Burma with 
which we came in contact They are broken up into small 
communities, each under its own duwa, and, though wild and 
6a\age, they make aery good agriculturists Their disumon was 
at once a cause of weakness to them and trouble to us, for there 
was no central authority which could be subdued or concihated 
with a view to securing general peace Each petty tribe raided 
according to its own inclination or interest and owing to the size 
of the country, the proce'ss of establishing satisfactory relations 
was not effected without considerable trouble 

The Burmese and Shans stood in great awe of the Kachins and 
for some time previous to the annexation it was a common thing 
VoL. V 3 A 
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for Villagers m tte Bhamo district to sleep in boats on the river 
for fear of sudden raids Bhamo itself had been attacked by a 
combination of Chinese and Kachins in 1884, and was almost com 
plctclj destroyed , the Shan traders vere the victims of excessive 
blackmail which the Kachins lev led on all who passed through their 
territory, and above Bhamo no village, Burman or Shan, could 
exist without putting itself under the protection of some chieftain 
in the adjacent hills 

Bhamo was occupied by u*! on the 28th December 1885, and at 


Bntisli Qccnpa.tion of Bhamo 


first the Kachins seemed more curious 
than hostile Our first direct relations 


with them began with the occupation of Mogaung and our connec 
tion with the Jade Mines, which will now be considered 


IITLITART OPERATIONS 

At the date of the arrival of the British Expeditionary Force 
at Mandalav the Mogaung district was gov erned by the elder 
SavJjua of IVuntho who had been deputed there by the Burmese 
Government in 1883 (two years after he abdicated m Wuntho in 
favour of his son) to put down a Kachin rising which had 
devastated the whole neighbourhood Successful both m the 
restoration of order and in his subsequent administration, he left 
Mogaung atthe end of 1885, and the government was then earned 
on b} a council of three persons The chief of these was Maung 
Kala, who belonged to a familj of Chinese extraction, long resident 
in Mogaung, and closely related to the Mogaung Tu ssu, who 
had ruled that district when it was tnbutarj to China He 
possessed an ancient Chinese seal, winch had always been found 
bj the Burmese Government a potent means of controlling the 
Kachins The other members of the council were Maung Shwe 
Gja and Maung Sein The former, of mixed Kachm and Burman 
blood, was in charge of the defence of the town, and the latter, 
a Butman, aided Maung Kala in the civil administration The 
council appears to have governed wisely and to the satisfaction of 
the people , the) beat off the attacks of Li "Win sho, a Chinese 
dncoit, who had a large and well armed gang, and they kept up 
fricndl) relations with the Kachins 
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OPERATIONS tN 1886 

In February 1886, a Bntish force, accompanied by Major 
First expedition to Mogaung CooLc, Political Officer, proceeded to Mo 
g'^RRg Sinbo, and met with no oppo 
sition either in going or on the return journey Major Cooke ap 
pointed MaungKaK to be il/yoo^, and Maung ShweGyaand Maung 
Sein to be his assistants, retaining the Burmese title of NaUian 
Two months later, Maung Kala was assassinated, and it was 
discovered that Maung Sem had hired men to commit the murder, 
intending to hand o\erthe town to a self styled prince who had 
appeared m the neighbourhood Maung Shwe Gja and the elders 
of the force arrested and promptly executed Maung Sem and his 
accomphces, and the Deputy Commissioner then appointed Maung 
Htun Gwye a Bhamo official, to be Myooh, and Maimg Po Saw, 
a son of Maung Kala, to be Nalkan of Mogaung Maung Htun 
Gwye was badlj treated on am\ al at Mogaung, and, declining to 
stay there without the support of troops, he tv as directed to remain 
at Sinbo and take charge of that part of the district which adjoins 
the Irrawaddy In September, a man named Npa Kyi entered 
Mogaung territory and produced a patent of appointment as 
SawhtLa, purporting to have been issued by the "Wuntho Sauhca 
The Mogaung officials answered his maitation to them to submit 
by attacking and killing him, and, in consequence of this exhibition 
of spirit, Maung Htun Gwye was recalled and Maung Po Saw was 
appointed Myodt 

It was intended to send an expedition to Mogaung at the end 
of 188G, hut the attitude of the Wuntho iSouSua was at that time 
so suspicious that the column was duerted to Mawluto watch him 
instead 

Meanwhile the Ponkan Kachins began to he troublesome near 
Tho first Ponkan expedition Bhamo On the first occupation of 
Bhamo, friendly relations had been 
entered into with the Kachms inhabiting the neighbouring hills, 
and they were allowed the benefit of despatching their goods by 
steamers from that place without paj mg taxes M hilst the garrison 
was considervbl) reduced, owing to the absence of troops on the 
Jlogaung expedition, rumours of an outbreak were brought m b) 
a Chinaman to the intent that they (the Ivachms) had killed 
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buffaloes and invoked their nafo, which appears to be one of their 
preliminary preparations for war A short time after this, two 
attacks were made on the village of Sawadi The Myothugyi {head 
man) of Sawadi was written to, but replied that the affair had been 
greatly exaggerated Major Cooke, the Political Officer, and the 
whole of the Mogaung party then returned to Bhamo , more en 
quiries were made and it appeared that the Ponkan Sauhwa was 
the man who had attacked Sawadi A party under Captain Ljle, 
Eoyal Welsh Fusibers, strength fifty rifles. Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and twelve rifles, Bengal Sappers and Mmers, was consequently sent 
to the village of Chaung DauL at the foot of the hills in which 
the Sawhwa hved The expedition was received at this village m 
a friendly manner, and letters from Major Cooke and General 
Norman were sent to the Saubua ordenng him to come into Bhamo 
by the 11th April 1886 The Sawbua refused to comply with 
these orders, and in consequence an expedition under Captain 
Waco (who had reinforced Captain Lyle’s party) was sent against 
him The force, which left Chaung Dauk on the 12th April 1880, 
consisted of two guns, Hazara Mountain Battery, forty tliree rifles, 
Welsh Fusiliers, eight rifles Mounted Infantry, thirt) eight Sappers 
and Miners, and thirty six of the 26th Punjab Infantry 

Constant barricades were found across the road, and about 
0 A M , on arrival at a particularly large one in a rocky defile, a heavy 
fire was opened on the British force from an ambuscade Captain 
AVace and a lance corporal were wounded, but the barricade was 
successfully earned, and the column, meeting with no further 
opposition that day, halted at Kara, 1,750 feet above Chaung 
Dauk, for the night The advance was continued on the 13th 
Captain AA ace was not fit to proceed, so tlic command devolved on 
Captain Ljlc, os ho took with him the two guns, eight mounted 
mfantry, thirtj eight AA’’elsh Fusiliers and twenty sappers After a 
steep ascent, the column was met with a heavy fire from a stockade 
which the Fusiliers promptly charged, putting tlie enomj to flight 
The Bntisli casualties were — Captam L) Ic, one man AVclsh Fusiliers, 
two men Royal Artillery, and two sappers, a ounded Oaing to the 
lack of carnage for the wounded, the British force then retired to 
Kara and thence to Mansi, having onl> got to aithin two and n 
half miles of the Saicbica’s town of Karv. an 
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In consequence of the continued hostility of the Sawbica, it tvee 
„ , T. , ^ * decided to send a second expcditioE 

Second Ponkan expedition , i ^ n i 

against him, and it was further decided 
that Karwan this time must be occupied, and that, unless the 
Saicbica surrendered ivithout opposition, his palace should be 
destroyed and all the fortifications of Karwan levelled to the ground 
Colonel FitzGerald was placed in commind of the expedition, 
and Major Coohe accompanied him as Political Officer The 
following was the strength and composition of the column, which 
advanced from Mansi towards Karwan on the 22nd Maj — 


I Officers Guns Rifles 


Royal Welsh Fusiliers 


Hazara Mountain Battery 


S6tb Punjab Infantry 


Mounted Infantry 


Lieutenant Colonel FitzGerald’s account of the expedition is 
appended m detail 


I have the honour to report for the 


Hazara Mountain jufopmatioQ of the Brigadier General Com 
80 rifles Sappers manding, that in accordance with the ms 


8 Mounted Infantry 


80 rifles Sappers manoing, tnat in accordance witn the ms 

^ 180 Royal Welsh tractions Conveyed in Bngade Orders dated 

180 rifles 2Gth Punjab In Hth May 1886, I proceeded to the outpost 
of Mansi with the force ehown in the margm, 

8 Mounted Infantry „n tie Wth Hay 

2 Early on the morning oI the 20th May it havmg been reported that 
the Saicbua of Karwan, and about 1 000 men some of whom were Chinese 
were assembled in the hills close to and above the burnt village of Cbaung 
Dauk I reconnoitred m force with the whole column in that direction but 
finding the report to be unfounded, I returned in the afternoon to Mansi 

3 Heavy rams and the necessity for a rest for the baggage pomes 
detained the column at Mansi until the 22nd May, when I marched for 
Karwan 

4 Owing to the recent rams, the road was very heavy and broken 
and required constant repaumg by the sappers, to enable the battery mules 
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and baggage ponies, etc , to keep mth the column, and this of necessity ren 
dered its progress very slow 

5 The advance of the column was unopposed by the enemy until 
arrival at the ford over a small stream that ]oms the Thenghn river, about 
four miles below Mansi Here a heavy but badly directed fire was opened 
by the enemy who, however, gradually retired before us to their first stock 
ade, some distance up the road, which was found to be formidably obstruct 
cd for quite 100 yards before each position of which there were four 

6 The first three of the enemy’s positions were turned and the enemy 
forced back up the hill with ease by the ad\ anced party the Aindis and other 
Pathans of the 26th Punjab Infantry, whose scouting capabihties are quite 
equal to those of the Kachins themselves, being in front of all The fourth, 
however, was somewhat more formidable the road in front of it, which 
originally led down into a ravine and up agam on the other side, havmg been 
entirely destroyed by the enemy Before any attempt could be made to 
turn this position about fifty yards of road, completely commanded by two 
stockades, had to be traversed This was accomplished in two rushes by 
the Afndi Company, 26th Punjab Infantry, led by Lieutenant Dillon and 
Lieutenant Couchman, Madras Infantry The position was then turned and 
was occupied by the Afridis who covered the sappers whilst repairing the 
road and pulling down the stockades No further opposition was met with, 
and the column ani\ ed at our camping ground at Pan Yaung about 
■4 o’clock P M , having taken from 5 30 A.M to accomplish about eight miles 

7 The nest day (23rd May) all available transport animals were sent 
back to Mansi escorted by fifty nfles, Royal M’clsh Fusibers, twenty five 
sappers, and 100 nfles 26th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant Anderson, 26th 
Punjab Infantry, m command, to bring up supplies for the troops 

8 It was my full intention to have advanced the next mormng (25th 
May) on Kaiwan, leaving two guns Hazara Mountam Battery fortj nfles, 
Royal Welsh Fusihers, and fifty nfles, 26th Punjab Infantry under the com 
mand of Major Hadden, Royal Welsh Fusiliers for the protection of the 
post and stores Orders for the advance had been issued, when information 
received by Major Cooke, the Political Officer with the force, caused that 
officer to urgently represent that any further advance would be detnmcntal to 
the policy which Mr Bernard Chief Commissioner had laid down as desirable 
in regard to the P6nkan Kachms and their iSairtira Major Cooke, however 
recommended that as the force was furnished with ample provisions, it should 
he detained where it was for several daj's This I considered most advise 
ahlc as It enabled me to communicate with Brigadier General Griffith reporting 
how matters stood and admitted of Captain Hobday Assistant Supeiintcn 
dent of Sun e\, continuing his survey of the adjacent country, and also 
of my Sending small reconnoitring port es in various directions 
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9 On the 28tli Hay, only two daj^* provisions being left, the retom 
march to Mansi was commenced- 

10 Subsequent to the advanced guard baggage, and main body having 
re crossed the nver the enemy opened fire on the rear guard and contmued 
firmg m a desultory manner from long ranges until the amval of the column 
at the open plam close to the post at Nankm 

11 The enemy’s loss, as far as could be ascertained, was as follows — 

Killed 


Daring the advance 4 

Whilst camped at Pan \atiDg 3 

During retirement 3 

Total 10 


It was impossible to estimate the number of wounded but it is prob 
able there were many 

12 The hehavioor of the troops composing the force was admirable 
throughout, and the hardships arising from exposure to the inclemency of 
the weather mght and day (for no tents were taken) were borne most cheer 
fully by all 

13 In conclusion I beg to attach * • * 

A letter m ongmal from Major Cooke, Deputy Commissioner, urging cessation 
of operations and the return of the column to Mansi 

The following is the text of the letter referred to m paragraph 13 
of the above report — 

Regarding this advance on Karwon and the burning of the Ponkan 
Sauhuo shouse wbicbMi Bernard wishes to have done I have been en 
deavounng to obtam further information as to the responsibihtj of the 
Saubica for the dacoities on Sawadi which are the origin of this trouble with 
that clan of Eachins 

I had heard that the Sauhiia was not present in his countrj when the 
dacoities were committed but at the time that the force last went up, I did not 
bebeve that storj I have however since been informed that be was reallj 
away from his village at the time and was absent for some weeks or months , 
m fact that he has onl> latclj returned , and as a Kachin Satcbwa has at any 
time but little control over his subjects, it is quite possible that the dacoities 
were committed without liis sanction and consent This information I first 
heard at JInnsi but it has been further confirmed by questioning the Kara 
Kachin prisoner who was captured on the first day v\e advanced 

So long as a hostile force is m their hills or threatenmg them at Mansi 
the Saxchua will never come m and make friends He sent me a message to 
that ellect just before wo started 
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The Sairlua has been punished by his village of Chaung DauL on the 
plains having been burnt and some 3 000 or 4,000 baskets of paddj having 
been earned off or destroyed This represents a fine of Es 1 500 or Rs 2,000 , 
BO whatci cr maj be hia responsibility as chief of the clan he has m my 
opinion been sufiicicnth punished by the fine that has already been inflicted 
Indirectly, also he has lost the tolls on caTa\ans since the beginning of April 
last which represents another Es 1 000 at least to the clan, and he has had to 
pay heavnly for mercenaries to defend his villages during the last six weeks 
The demonstration and ad\ ance up to this point has shown the Kachms that 
if we msh to do so we can come up into their hills and remain there as long as 
we choose and they have lost some three or four men killed, besides several 
wounded Any further adv ance is I thmk inadvisable on political grounds, 
and will tend rather to cause irritation than to bring about a reconciliation, 
which Sir Bernard wishes me to do as I understand the matter , as 
a further reason I may mention that the villages of Kara and two others 
hav e to be passed through before reaching Katwan These villages I under 
stand cannot be left unnoticed as the party advances and must bo 
destroyed this means the destruction of sixty or seventy Kachm houses 
before no even reach Karwan and will render a great number of women and 
children homeless at a time when the rams have set in This I hear from 
all the people about Mansi, will have the effect of making the ICnchma 
of those villages desperate and they will probably worry the Mllagers in the 
plains during the whole of the monsoon 

If Mr Bernard disagrees with my view of his instructions, a force can 
if necessary be sent up after the rams with orders to bum crops and to occupy 
the country for a month or so In the meantime the Kachms will begin 
to know mote about us and possibly the Ponkan Saubva may be induced to 
come in 

All the captives taken from Sawadi were surrendered before the first 
expedition started They were ransomed at a nominal pnee by their own 
relations 

1 am very anxious to avoid any act that may dnve the i^airZitra into the 
hands of China and make lum tlicirally and if he feels he has been unjustly 
punished this will probably be the effect 

As a iuTlhcr cogent reason why the force sbouTd not advance on 
Karwan I must mention that 1 now Icam for the first time that it is situated 
on the Cliinc«c side ol the ridge of hills and it is quite possible that the ritlgc 
IS regarded by Cliina as her frontier Any way it will give the \iccroy of 
\Qnnan an opportunity of urging that wc have violated her frontier, and 
may lead us mlo senmis political difficulties The actual maraudera of 
Sawadi were the villagers of Chaung Dauk and the Kachm hamlets around 
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Their leader as a Ponlvan Powmamg, kno^vn to the Burmese as Boh Bon 
Three Kachin hamlets have been alrcadj burnt before this expedition 
started and Chaung Daul also has been destroyed There still remains 5o7i 
Lon’s village clo<5e to Chaung Dauk, which might be burnt, but I do not 
recommend that more than this should be done 

The cause for the ibandonment of the advance was not, 
however, understood by the Kachins, and thej made frequent raids 
on the plains durmg the ramy season, and in November made a 
determined attack on Bhamo There were several encounters with 
marauding Kachins in the plains m 1887, but the hills were left 
practically unexplored 

SECOND MOGAUNG EXPEDITION, 1887 88 

In September 1887 the Chief Commissioner, in consultation 
with the Major General Commanding the Upper Burma Tielcl Force, 
considered that the time had come for the occupation of Mogaung 
The despatch of the expedition w as deh} cd by \ anous causes, 
and man} conflicting stories about the intentions oi tlio MyoOl 
Po Saw were received In the middle of December, however, ho 
came down to Sinbo with several Elders Ho met the Deputy Com 

missioncr there, and professed 
L.™ PacTreSg'St 5o"“ tobeple■^,ec\atthe•.pprDaoh 

CoiiVM> INo 1 Benzil Mountain >eun Ot OUr troopS On the 27th 
]lAlir/.Ghto.Ec6. wins.. I>eoeml)tr the c^pedjtionary 
^ ment force, as per mirgiii, with 

{KauS C6 captem Inscott, KA. m 

command, and witli Major 
Adamson as Political Officer, left Bliamo and marched up the left 
bank of the Irrawadd} Thev reached Ncthagon on tlie 5th 
Januarv, Sinho on the 7th, and Mogaung on the 14th at which 
place the} were received in a fnendl} manner b} the inhabitants 
In the meantime however, an unfortunate incident had occurred 
One of the captains in the Irrawadd} Flotilla Company’s service 
had received permission to go up the river to see if it would be 
possible to establish a steamboat service above Bhamo This 
gentleman took adv antage of the permission given him to go 
to Mogaung and took with him Lon Pien, the farmer of the jade 
mines duties It appears that Lon Pien made himself obnoxious to 
VoL V j B 
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the Chinese ]ade traders , as a result the house he was staying 
in at Mogaung ^\as attacked in the night, and he received 
•wounds from which he afterwards died The Myool Po Saw is 
believed to have been implicated in this crime, and left the town 
]ust before the arrival of the British He was induced to come 
in on the following day, but absconded again on the night of 
the 2l8t, and though he was pursued, made good his escape and 
thenceforward remained in open rebellion He was formally 
deposed, and his cousin Maung Hpo Myo was appointed Ulyool in 
hiB stead, but Maung Shwe Gja remained the most useful and 
powerful auxiliary we had m Mogaung 

Major Adamson then visited and e\plored the jade mines and 
interviewed manj of the surrounding Kachin Chiefs with satis 
factory results Thence he went to the Indawgyi lake, and, after 
e'^ploring the surrounding country without incident, returned to 
Mogaung It is probable that the Mogaung countrj would have 
remained quiet but for Po Saw This man, however, instigated 
thoLcpai Kacliins to attacl the column on the return march to 
Mogaung, at the village of Njaung chidauk Information of this 
move having reached Captain Tnscott lie made a double march m 
the hope of capturing the c\ Myook While marching at night, 
howev er, he fell in w ith a picquet of the enem> , and the exchange of 
shots having destroyed all chance of surprising the village, he 
halted till da) light He then advanced, engaged the Kachms 
and completely routed them, killing several 

About tlie same time the Kachms, instigated b) Po Saw, 
attael cd the mail between Mogaung and Sinbo, and ev en made an 
attack on Mogaung itself, but were casil) beaten off In these 
combinations Po Saw had been cliiefl) assisted b) the Punga 
Du\ca, to whose village a successful punitive expedition was made 
on the 17th rebruar) by Lieutenant O’Donnell and Mr Twomc), 
Assistant Commissioner 

Major Adamson then left Mogaung for Katha on the 28tli 
The road from Mogaung to Katha was iia Mohnjin On the 
first da) the column, after marching sev enteen and a half miles, w as 
about to halt for the night, when it was confronted b) a strong 
stockade from wluch a licav) fire was opened T!ic stockade was 
taken with a loss of two men 1 illod The next da) a few shots 
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were fired at the column, but after that no further opposition was 
encountered, and the force reached Mohnyin on the 4th and Katha 
on the 6th 

The objects of the expedition were three Firstly, to occupy 
Mogaung and to establish British authority there , secondly, to 
inspect the jade mines, thirdlj, to explore the country round 
Mogaung and, especially, to discover a good land route to Mogaung 
from the south 

The expedition was successful in all three objects The flight 
of Maung Po Saw was unfortunate, but it is probable that he had 
hoped to establish himself m semi independence at Mogaung, 
and that no steps which Major 4damson could have taken would 
have secured his continued submission 

The establishment of order in the sub division was, however, 
not possible until more posts were stationed there After the 
departure of Major Adamson, partj of about 400Shans under 
Bo Ti, Po Saw s Lieutenant, attacked Mogaung, and the garrison 
under Lieutenant 0 Donnell had to take several positions occupied 
by the enemy during the night before finalh dnv ing them off The 
affair was one of the mostscvorcl} contested fights that the military 
police had up to that time been engaged m, and the men showed 
conspicuous gallantrj and dish The cnemj s los-? amounted to 
over fort) killed, while the police lost eight killed and fifteen 
wounded After this engagement the garrison was reinforced with 
two guns, and an application was made to have the number of 
troops m the sub division raised to 800 

OPERATIONS IN 1888 89 

After Bo Ti’s attack the Mogaung sub division of the Bhamo 
Ope,.t.o„..E..=si.l.eL.p.„ district Was not scnously disturbed It 

ithis Sana Kochms and was, liowcvcr, found necessar}, m the 
jiakans 1888 89 cold scason of 1888-89, to undertake 

further operations to bring the Ivachin tribes to submission, and 
to pumsh them for man> outrages committed m the early part of 
the j ear 

The operations embraced four separate expeditions — (1) 
against the Lepei tribe north of Mogaung, the principal chief being 
the Saithua of Thama , (2) against the Ithi or Szi tribe aouth of 
Mogaung, the leading chief bemg the Sau hica of Panga , (3) against 

3BS 
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the Sana Kachins of the Lahtawng tribe, who had raided near 
Mogaung in May , (4) against the Makan tribe and other tribes 
in the neighbourhood of Sinbo, who were responsible for the attack 
on Nanpapa in May, and for a later attack on trading boats at 
Hlegyomaw on the ^Mogaung river m August The direction of the 
whole of these operations was undertaken by Sir George White, 
and all the military pohce m the Mogaung sub division were placed 
under his orders While the plans for these operations were being 
matured, and while preparations were being made notice \Yas given 
to the Thama and Panga Saubwas requiring them to tender their 
submission to the sub divisional officer at Mogaung, and to make 
reparation for damage inflicted by them on traders and others 
The Regent of the Makan tribe, the widow of the late Sawhiva, had 
alread) been warned that punishment would be inflicted if com- 
pensation was not made for the raids at Nanpapa and Hlegyomaw 
Thetroops for these expeditions were composed of Regulars and 
the Mogaung Police Battalion, the whole under Lieutenant (shortly 
afterwards promoted Captain) O’Donnell, of the Mogaung Police, 
who was given armj rank to enable him to take command of the 
mixed force 


The regular tioops of the force assembled at Bhamo, and on 
the2lBtand 22nd December 1888 the guns and transport and the 
infantry rcspecti\ cly started on their march to join the remainder 
ut Battalioii H™p o* the Column at Mogaung, the infantry 

shire Regiment 52 rifles joining theguns and transport on the 
09 mra second day of the march The strength 
2 guns of the column on the Ist January 1889 
l7th Bengal InUntrj 203 rifles pgj. margm This columu, whlch 

was under the command of Captain Brooke, 17th Bengal Infantrj, 
arn\ cd at Mogaung on the 4th January 1889 

On the 8th January, the offending tribes haa ing failed to comply 
w ith the British terms. Lieutenant O’Donnell marched for Kamaing, 


oper.t.oB. .giiinu the Lep.o “ Village held b> the rebellious Icpei 
*”be tribe the fighting column moaed bj 

land , the garrison for Kamaing and the stores by boat On the 
nth, Kamaing was taken after a slight resistance, and Lieutenant 
0 Donnell was preparing for further operations when a severe 
outbrcal of smallpox 1 opt the force stationarj until the 15th 
During this period, though unable to move his whole fozcci 
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Lieutenant O’Donnell sent out two small expeditions to burn the 
villages of Hwetun and Se ing 

On the 15th February Captain O’Donnell (promoted Captain 
Hants Regiment 5l nfles 3lBt Januny 1889), resuming active 

No 2 Bengal Moun Operations, marched with a force as per 

tam Battery 2 gunS ^ j. t ^ t. 

MogaungLevy 320 rifles margin against the Lepei tribe 

On the IGth three villages were destroyed , on the 17th Pao 
wela was captured after some fighting and was burnt, Tangorbum 
was entered without resistance, and the force then marched for 
Thama, the capital of the tribe A letter from the Thama Satvbua, 
‘•ajing thit he would do nothing but hide m the iiingle, put the 
force on their guard, and on approaching the villvgc they were fired 
on by the enemy from a stockade, three men of the Hants Regiment 
being wounded This stockade and another were lushecl and taken, 
and Thama was burnt In the charge on the second stockade, 
both Captain O’Ponnell and Captain Macdonald of the Hants 
Regiment were spiked through the foot Wawang, where the 
column came upon cleverl> contrived ambuscade of the cnemj, 
Muklon, where Lieutenant Hawker, Hants Regiment, received a 
mortal wound from a spike whilst leading a charge of Ins men, 
Naikumgyi, and several other villages, were taken and burnt 

On the 4th March Captain O’Donnell returned to Mogaung, 
leaving Captain Sfacdonald, Hants Regiment, to command the 
column on its return march On the 5th Captain JIacdonald 
detached a party under Subadar Kalu Thapa of the Mogaung 
Levy, which destroyed the village of Hkaungpa, the column reach 
mg Mogaung on that daj On the 6th Captain O’Donnell com 
manded an expedition by boat against Pontu, which was burnt 
Tins ended the operations against the Lcpci tribe, whose villages, 
gram, cooking, and agricultural implements had all been destroyed 
The Thama SawhU’O, however, still remained recalcitrant 

Captain O’Donnell next directed his attention to the Ithi 
rimulmcnt o! the ithi iribc te^c, who, under tho leadership of Bo 

^ — Ti, had m the previous year given much 

44 Hants RoRiniont trouble The Column, strength ns per 

340 MogaungLevy margin, marched on the 11th March and 

on the 13th occupied the Shan and Kachm villages of Xyaung 
hinthn No opposition was offered to this column, for Bo Ti had 
loft the neighbourhood, and the people were Icaderless Small 
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columns burnt all the villages of the tribe On the 22nd March the 
detachment, Hants Regiment, left for Bhamo, and on the 28tl] 
the remainder of the column returned to Mogaung, leaving a garri 
son in the Shan village at Nj-aungbintha 

On the 1st April Captain O’Donnell, t'lking with him a force as 
per margin, proceeded to punish the Sana Satihwa of the Lahtawng 
OppratioDs against Labta^nig tribe On the 4th, after a march through 
the atony bed of a stream and a very 
2 guns difficult gorge, in which the enemy had 

200 rifles aiogaung i/ivj* stockadcd thcmscUes, but were out 

flanked bj the Gurkhas of the police, the column reached Paiilaung, 
the Sana 5flW'6i4)a’5 chief \illage, which was burnt Ihc column 
then returned, reaching Mogaung on the 7th The countrj 
traaersed nas aerj difficult, the amount of flanling that was 
required made the work \er> harassing, and the long marches 
through the plains under an April sun were most trying to the 
men Captain O’Donnell therefore ga\c hjs force a fc^ dajs’ rest 

There still remained the tribes to the east of Sinbo, the Maran 
Punishment of the iiarans tnbc, and thc Hlegjomaw dacoits to bo 
2 guns dealt with, and to reach them a march 

220 men Mogaung Lovj of fifty siv miles from Mogaung to Sinbo 

had to be made through the plains Taking a force as shown in 
margin, Captain O’Donnell left Mogaung on the lOth April, and 
arrived at Sinbo on the 1 6th On the 20th operations commenced, 
and thc aallagcs of Makan, Lasha, Pinzon, and Lwek} 0 , vhcre a 
stout resistance was met with, thc enemy rcpl} ing to thc artillery 
fire with jingals, were taken and burnt 'W’’ntu, thc remaining 
Milage of thc tribe in that part of the country, was spared, as it 
was on the confines of thc Kaukkwe tribe of Kachins, whom it was 
considered impohtic to disturb Thc force returned to Sinbo on 
the 23r(l Two other Milages belonging to thc Jfnran tnbc were 
destroj cd on thc 2Gth April, thus completing thc pumshment of 
thc tribe 

Before attacking the Hlegyomaw dacoit*’, Captain O’Donnell 
Op^r.iiion, ngMnw Hlf^o fo«nd it ncccssaty to nppl> for reinforce 
m*wtiacoit» ments, os thc Imrd work of the Inst two 

months had told upon his men, and mnn^ of thc police were 
sick On thc 20th April thc following troops amved at Sinbo 
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British casualties 


from Bhamo m reinforcement — 32nd Madras Infantry, fifty two 
rifles , Mogaung Levy, fifty rifles 

On the 1st Slay Captain O’Donnell, with the troops as shewn 
in margin, inarched against the Hlegyo 
2gMn maw dacoits The Milages of Kaxwan and 
32nd Madras infantrj 52 rifles Assin wcrc taken and burnt on the 3rd 
Mogaung Levy -00 May , on the 4th, after some stubborn 

fighting, Kachamg, a large aillage of fortj houses, was also taken 
and burnt, the onemv again attacking the force on its return march , 
and on the 5th Maj the force arrived at Pulaung, having com 
pleted Its field opeiations 

In the four expeditions forty six Milages, containing G39 
houses were destroyed, together with large 
stores of gram The British casualties 
amounted to one officer killed and two officers and thirty men, 
including followers, wounded The column engaged the Kachins 
ti\cnty two times and captured foitj- three stockades 

The results of the expedition were satisfactory , the occupation 
of Kamamg and the establishment there 
P»ultB Of <he eiped,t,oo 1,4^15 post hod tho efleot of open 

mg the road to the jade mines, which had been interrupted , and up 
to the end of Maj 1889 no less than mnet> eight villages Iiad 
tendered their submission to the Sub Divisional Officer at Mogaung 
These included the whole of the Milages subordinate to the Chief of 
Thama, except Thama itself and two other Milages, the whole 
of the Ithi Lepais, including Panga , all the Lahtawngs, except 
one village , all the tribes round Sinbo with the exception of two 
small villages , and the Lakun tube south of the Ithi country 
In the case of villages which resisted the column, submission uas 
onl} accepted after the payment of moderate fines and the surrender 
of a small number of guns The Manp tribe and theSassans sub 
mitted from the first and ha\e ne\er given any trouble 


Since the two abortive expeditions to Karwan in 1886, the 
Ponkan Saic&wa had declined to submit, 
The Bonka^cxpodiiion ^ Bhamo, and from time to time 

reports had been rcceiied of gatherings 
of disaffected persons mhiB territory At the beginning of March 
18S9 the Ponkan Kachins, probably incited by the 
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remnants of the gathering which had collected there in January and 
Februarj, again descended to the plains, and later in the month 
burnt the village of Blansi Towards the end of March the return 
of the troops who had been engaged in the Mogaung expedition 
furnished a comenient opportunity for dealing with this trouble 
some tribe, and a force under Brigadier General C B "Wolseley, 
c B , was sent against it 

The objects to be obtained by the force were summarized — 


(a) to attack and break up the Ponkan tnbe of Kachins and occupy 

the Sauhwa's capital , 

(b) to destroy all hostile villages, and do as much damage as possible 

to the tnbe until such terms as the Pohtical Officer accompany 
ing the force should dictate were submitted to , 

(c) to open up a good road from Mansi to the Ponkan capital 

(d) to endeavour to open up cominumcation with Lieutenant Daly, 

Superintendent of the Northern Shan States at Namhkam and 
let the presence of troops be felt m and about the Ponkan tcrntorj 


Three roids w ere known of as leading to Karwan from Bhamo, 
VIZ , (1) a path direct from Hansi , (2) a path whicli branched off 
from No 1 a few miles beyond Mansi, and ran in a more southerly 
direction via Peta and Warapum, (3) a road running north of No 1 
The Kachins, believing that the force would move on Karwan by 
path No l,the route attempted by the two previous eapeditions, 
had strongly stockaded positions on it, which they held in force , 
the other roads ran for some distance through friendly tribes, and 
were not supposed to be blocl ed 

General Wolseley determined to divide the force entrusted 


(1) Southern Col under Captain E A Smith r* — 

2 guns No 2 Bengal Mn Battery under Lieut 
W M Hies RA 

lOO rifles 1 st Battalion Hants Begt under Lieut 
il de Montmorency Hants Regt 
100 rifles 52nd Gurkha L I under Lieut W G 
Majendte Rifle Brigade 

50 rifles Burma S and M under Cap E S Hill r e 

(2) Northern Col under Maj C H St Paul Rifle Brig — 

2 guns No 2 Bengal Mn Battery under Lieut 

W H Robinson ba 

160 rifles 4th Battalion Rifle Bng under IIb] St 
Paul 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade 
160 rifles \i 7 th Ben I under Major J S Spencer 
17 th BeirvI 


to him into two 
columns, as per 
margin, and to 
advance by the 
north and south 
roads. Nos (2) and 
(3), returning by 
the most direct 
road after occupy 
ing Karwan Judg 
ing from the avail 


able information, it seemed probable that the Northern Column 
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would take one day less than the Southern one to march from 
Bhamo to Karwan The Southern Column therefore started on the 
15th April , the Northern on the 16th General Wolselej^ and staff 
and Mr Shaw, Deputy Commissioner, accompanied the Southern 
Column On the 16th, when the Southern Column had advanced 
about two miles beyond Mansi, the ad\ anced guard found the 
Action of leth April near Concealed m a strong position on 

either side of the road, \\ hich here ran up 
the side of a steep hill covered with dense jungle and bamboos 
Captain Smith, E, A , while shelling the enemy’s position, was 
slightly wounded The troops drove the enemy from their position, 
and occupied the ridge on the crest of which Nos {1) and (3) paths 
were found to branch, the first running along the ridge, the other 
descending the far side Some police and a detachment of the 
17th Bengal Infantry, who bad been brought on from Mansi, and 
formed part of the garrison of that place, were now sent back, 
and the column, after a severe march under a hot sun and without 
water, reached their camping ground, which was about one and 
a half miles beyond Beta, a friendly village, without further opposi 
tion On the 17th the march was continued to Warapum 

On the 18th the column marched for Karwan There was a 
,, , „ difficulty in obtaining guides , but those 

being at last forthcoming, the column 
descended into a deep valley, on the hills above which were Karwan 
and other Ponkan villages Am\ed m the valley, the gmdes re 
fused to proceed any further, but pointed out the different paths 
up the hill, and the column, lca\ mg its baggage under a guard, 
climbed the hill by a \erj steep path and entered Karwan un 
opposed, the Kachins having concentrated to oppose the attack 
at another entrance to the village On the alarm being given, the 
Ivachms attempted to resist, but the troops, occupying point after 
point, droae the enemj off the ridge During the remainder of 
the day and night, the enemy, creeping up to close quarters, kept up 
some desultory firing from the jungle 

On the 19th the Northern Column arrived, havmg found the 
road much blocked, and having suffered from scarcity of water 
On the 20th the whole force marched bj the direct road to 
Mansi as far as the villages of Ka u and Pantat, both of which ^\cre 

Voi. V 3 0 
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unoccupied Pantat was burnt and Ka u occupied by a force under 
Oaptam Smith, while General Wolseley pushed on with the remamder 
of the column and all the transport to Mansi The path was 
found to be steep and in bad repair, and could have been easily 
blocked by felling trees On the 22nd General Wolseley ’s column 
commenced its return march to Kn u, establishing intermediate posts 
under Captam Hill and Lieutenant Oldfield, R E , at pomts from 
whence the work of putting the path in order could be mo'?t 
conveniently earned on The column reached K.a u on the 23rd, and 
on the next day the force moved on to Karwan, where the camping 
ground waa leas cramped, and where the men began to build huts 
The enemy meanwhile had not been left in quiet, for small parties 
bad been sent out daily to scour the countrj , capture cattle, and 
destroy or hnng in gram The work on the direct path from Mansi 
was pushed on rapidly, and the road was reported as completed on 
the 30th April 

trp to the 23rd the Kachms, though they had ofiered no oppo 
Bition smee the night of the 19th had shown no signs of submission , 
but on the afternoon of that date a deputation consistmg of the 
Srtmi.iion 0 ( th« Paw Savibwa of the Kara viUage of Washa, 
With his Elders and Pawmatngs (head 
men), came mto Ka u, and undertook to produce within two days all 
the Ponkan Sawbwa's Pawmmngs to make their submission 

The terms of submission laid down by Mr Shaw were slowly, 
but steadily, earned out, and by the 10th May the fine had been 
paid, and there remained only seventeen guns and one captive to be 
handed over General Wolseley, when he found that there was no 
General WoUeley decides to oS any further resistance, and that 

Tisit Nambtam the Kachms seemed to be makmg submis 

Sion In earnest, decided, if he could do so without entermg Chinese 
territory, to push south with a small escort as far as NambLam 
The civd officers with the force discountenanced the e^edition 
and refused to accompany it, hut, having despatched a letter 


2 gunB No 2 Bengal Moun 
tain Battery 

100 rifles Rifle Brigade 
100 rifles 42nd Gnxkba 


by messenger to Lieutenant Daly, tho 
Supermtendent of the Northern Shan 
States, General Wolseley started with an 


Light Infantry 


escort, as per margin, on the 2nd IVTav, 


and reached the village of Namkai in three marches, passing through 
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a fnendly country On tlie 6th a letter from Lieutenant Daly 
amved, brought by two trustworthy guides, who imdertook to 
bring the General to Namhkam by a route which did not touch 
Chinese territory As Lieutenant Daly did not consider a large 
escort necessary, General Wolselcy took on with him only forty five 
rifles of the Eifle Brigade and twenty of the Gurkhas, sending the 
remainder of the column back to ICarwan The General and his 
escort marched on the 6th, and amved at Namhkam on the 7th 
Lieutenant Daly and 150 of the military pohce had amved there two 
days pre\ lousl} , and the arnaal on the scene of the troops from the 
Bliamo side made a deep impression on the people 

General Wolseley, after havingbeenpresentat the ceremony 
of the presentation of a patent of office to the Sawhwa of 
Northern Hsenwi, started on his return on the 10th March using a 
different route to that by which the patty had come The General 
and his escort camped for one night on the Nam Wan river, 
which forms for some distance the boundary line between China 
and the Kachin country, and, marching vtd Loilaw and Nien sm 
reached Karwan on the 11th May 

On his return General Wolselcy found that the Ponkan Paw 
The field force returns to Motnja had entered into a solemn treaty 
Bbamo of allegiance, and that the Deputy 

Commissioner had gone to Bhamo, talang with him a Pawmaxng 
as a hostage that the terms of the submission would be carried 
out in full On the 13th the General started on his return march 
to Bhamo, taking the detachment of the Gurkhas for escort as 
far as Mansi On the I6th the remainder of the force under 
Major St Paul marched for Bbamo Throughout the expedition 
the health of the troops, who were without camp equipage, beer, 
or spirits, was excellent 

Meanwhile, on the frontiers of the Bhamo district, events of 
importance were happemng A band, 
Bhamo frontier oBairs consisting for the most part of Chinese 
brigands and deserters from the Chinese army, which had gathered 
on the MoU Hka, north east of Bhamo, was attacked by mihtary 
police on the 9th January 1889, and entirely dispersed with the loss 
of at least fifty killed The effect of this action was to secure the 
peace of the district north of Bhamo and to stop further alarms of 

SOS 
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the gathering of Chinese maraudei^ in that direction during the 
remainder of the open season About this time the air was full of 
rumours concerning projected attacks on the Upper Sinkan tovm- 
ship and on Bhamo These rumours related mainly to the designs 
of Kan Hlaing (Hkam Leng), whose earlier doings will be noted m 
the next paragraph On the 4th February 1889, at Malm, a village 
on the Sinkan stream about twenty miles from Si u, a patrol of 
fifty military pobce proceeding to Sikaw came upon a large body of 
rebels strongly stockaded The stockade was attacked, but 
without success, and the police were compelled to retire with the 
loss of two men lolled and ten wounded and all their baggage 
A strong military force under Captain Smith, R A , consisting of 
sixty men, Hampshire Regiment, 150 men, 17th Bengal Infantry, 
and two guns, was then sent out from Bhamo, and engaged the 
dacoits at Malm on the 7th February The dacoits occupied a 
strong position, from which they were not dislodged without a 
severe contest, in which Lieutenant Stoddart and four men were 
killed and seventeen men wounded The gathering then dispersed 
as suddenly as it had appeared After the defeat of the rebels at 
Malm, the villagers for the most part returned to their homes, and 
the nucleus of the gathering dispersed, probably returmng to 
Mamgpun Orders were issued imposing fines on the villages which 
had joined m the rising, and increasing the force of police at the 
expense of the township The township was also effectually disarmed 
Beyond the imposition of fines, no punishment was inflicted on the 
rank and file of the insurgents, who were permitted to return peace 
fully to their villages Kan Hlaing (Hkam Leng) retired to the 
hills east of Si u On the 23Td March a detachment of troops was 
sent to Sikaw to remain there during the rest of the drj season in 
case this man should attempt further hostilities At the end of 
May an attempt w as made to capture Kan Hlamg (Hkam Leng) 
m his retreat m the hills, but it was frustrated by the action of the 
Lwesamg and Tonlion Kachms, who afterwards descended m some 
force and occupied Si u They were there attacked on the 2nd 
June 1889 by a partj of troops and pobce, and driven back with loss , 
in July, howei er, they again ad\ anced and attacked Sikaw itself 
The villagers and the Gurkha pobce beat them off, but the lateness 
of the season made it impossible to venture on further pumtive 
operations before the cold weather 
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AFFAIRS IN Mono MIT AND MqNG LENG, 1885 90 

We must now retrace our steps a little to notice events wliicli 
had been happening in the States of Mong Mit (MomeiL) and Mong 
Leng (Mohlamg) These States are nominally Shan, but they have 
never been admimstered with the Shan States proper, the Shans 
only inhabit the valleys, and are greatly inferior in numbers to the 
Palaungs and Kachins who occupy the hills, which form the greater 
part of the territory At the time of the annexation a member 
of the ruling familj of Mong Leng, named Hkam Leng or, in the 
more commonly used Burmese form, Kan Hlaing, claimed to be the 
Saiobwa of both Mong Leng and Mong Mit His claim to be chief 
of Mong Mit was resisted by the mimsters of that State on behalf 
of the rightful heir, who was aminor In October 1886 Kan Hlamg 
was induced to come to Katha, where he remained for some time 
pending the consideration of his claims Towards the end of the 
year, however, he absconded and remained a bitter rebel e\ er after 
In April 1887 the Chief Commissioner visited Mogok, received the 
Mong Mit ofEcials, settled the conditions under which Mong Mit 
was to be admimstered, and fixed the boundary between that State 
and Mong Leng In contravention of orders Hkam Leng shoitlj 
after invaded and occupied part of the terntory of Mong Mit, but 
was expelled by a force sent from Katha Subsequently the terntory 
of Mong Leng was partitioned between Mong Mit and Bhamo, while 
Mong Mit was admimstered under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Kuby Mines from Mogok Hkam Leng took up 
his residence in the Kachm hills east of Mong Leng and fomented 
disturbances in the Upper Sinkan township as has alreadj been 
noted Towards the end of 1888 he estabhshed relationship with 
Saw Yan Naing, a son of the Metkaya Prince, who had estabhshed 
himself in an almost inaccessible position in the mountains on the 
borders of Tawng Peng and had gathered about him a large band 
of dacoits These two rebels endeavoured to arrange a simultaneous 
movement on a large scale at various places on the nortliern 
frontier Mong Mit itself, the capital of the State, was now 
threatened, andfifty men of the Hampshire Regiment were sent to 
assist in its defence 

On the 14th January 1889 Lieutenant Nugent, Hampshire Regi 
ment, with sixteen of his men, attacked a body of the dacoits a few 
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miles out of the town, but the enemy were far stronger than his 
information had led him to suppose, and the party was driven 
back with heavy loss, Lieutenant Nugent himself and one man 
being killed, and six men wounded On the 19th Lieutenant 
Ozzard, with fifty men of the Hampshires and twenty mounted 
police, attacked the same band of dacoits and killed twenty of 
them, including their leader 

Reinforcements were then sent up and an attack was made on 
Manpun, the head quarters of Saw Yan Namg Four stockades 
were taken without loss and the position was occcnpied, but 
owing to a misunderstanding the column returned before the 
countrv had been thoroughly settled The result was that Saw 
Yaw Namg almost immediately re established himself at Manton, 
a few miles from Manpun, and remained there for the rest of the 
year Hkam Leng remained with the Lwesaing Tonhon Kachins, 
with whom he was connected by marriage, and incited them to 
keep the southern part of the Bhamo district m a state of ferment 
Other minor leaders, of whom the most important were Nga 
Maung of Twinnge and Heng Nga Maung of Mong Long, derived 
support and encouragement from these centres of disaffection, and 
in Tawng Pong, which had not been cleared of dacoits, Nga Zeya 
was still at large 

It was therefore decided that as soon as the season was favour 
The Tonhon Expedition for actne operations, measures 

should be taken to effectually settle the ' 
country dominated by these leaders who had acquired a fictitious 
importance by the immunity which they had so long enjojed 
It was necessary (1) to expel Saw Yan Namg and Kan Hlamg 
from their retreats, and to punish the Kachin tribes who had 
harboured them and who had taken part m the raids on Sikaw 
and Mong Mit (2) to establish the power of the Sauhia of Mong 
Mit in the outlying parts of the State 

The Chief Commissioner, Burma, applied for the services of two 
columns operating from Bhamo and the Ruby Mines District, 
respective! j , for the above objects, and the despatch of these 
columns being sanctioned they were constituted as follows — 
Bhamo Column — ^Under Majoi Blondell 
2 guns, No 2 Mountain Battery 250 men Mogaung Levy (GurUias) 

76 men, Hampshire Regiment 160 „ l7th Bengal Infantry 
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Mdng Aftt Column — Under Major Greenway 

2 officers and 76 men, Hampshire Regiment 

3 , , 200 , 8th Madras Infantry 


The whole force was designated the Tonhon E-«pedition, 
Major Blundell being in chief command of both columns 

Besides these two columns, Mr Daly, Superintendent of the 
Northern Shan States, with a detachment of the Shan Le\y of mill 
tary police, was directed to co operate from the side of Hsenwi, 
communicating as far as possible with the other columns At 
the same time a party of militarj police under Mr H F Hertz, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, was detailed to \ isit Mainglong, 
and thence march along the Tawng Peng border, for the purpose 
of dealing with any bands of dacoits or rebels which might be m 
that quarter It was also expected that the Sawhuas of Ta^ng 
Peng and Hsenwi would do their best to stop the passage of 
fugitues through their States, and orders calling on them to do 
so were issued 


The scene of the operations was very difficult country, chieflj 
m the southern part of the old State of Mong Leng, m the valleys 
of Sinkan andNampaw streams, and m the north eastern part of 
the State of Mong Mit, known as the Mj lukko daung, the 
“ northern nine hills,” whose area is about 2 500 square miles 
The Bhamo column, under Major Blundell, with Mr G W 
Shaw, Deputy Commissioner, as Civil Officer, started on the 15th 
December 1889 At SiLaw the column 

Commencement of hostilities . , . ^ , , 

was met by represpntati\ es of twelve 
Kachin hills of the Lakun tribe, which, though invited to do so, had 
declined to assist their fellow tribesmen of Lwesaing and Tonhon 
The leading man among the Kachins who thus tendered their sub 
mission was the Saubua of Kanlun, who t olunteered to accompany 
the expedition, and informed the Deputy Commissioner that Saw 
Yan Naing was li\ mg at Manton under the protection of Wara Naw, 
a Sa^lb^va of the Tonhon Kachins and brother of the Satebtea of 


Tonhon Si u was occupied without opposition by a detach 
ment of the 17th Bengal Tnfintry m order to open the road 
between that place and Sikaw On the 20th December the column 
left Sil aw and marched on Lwesaing, which was reached on the 
23rd December No opposition was encountered till the column 
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miles out of the town, but the enemy were far stronger than his 
information had led him to suppose, and the party was driven 
back with heavy loss, Lieutenant Nugent himself and one man 
being killed, and six men wounded On the 19th Lieutenant 
Ozzard, with fifty men of the Hampshires and twenty mounted 
police, attacked the same band of dacoits and killed twenty of 
them, including their leader 

Reinforcements were then sent up and an attack was made on 
Manpun, the head quarters of Saw Yan Naing Four stockades 
were taken without loss and the position was occcupied, but 
owing to a misunderstanding the column returned before the 
countrv had been thoroughly settled The result was that Saw 
Taw Naing almost immediately re established himself at Manton, 
a few miles from Manpun, and remained there for the rest of the 
year Hkam Leng remained with the Lwesaing Tonhon Kachins, 
with whom he was connected by marriage, and incited them to 
keep the southern part of the Bhamo district in a state of ferment 
Other minor leaders, of whom the most important were Nga 
Maung of Twmnge and Heng Nga Maung of Mong Long, derived 
support and encouragement from these centres of disafiection, and 
m Tawng Peng, which had not been cleared of dacoits, Nga Zeya 
was still at large 

It was therefore decided that as soon as the season was favour 
The Tonhon Expedition ^.ble for active operations, measures 
should he taken to efiectually settle the ' 
country dominated by these leaders who had acquired a fictitious 
importance by the immunity uhich they had so long enjoyed 
It was necessary (1) to expel Saw Yan Namg and Kan Hlaing 
rom t eir retreats, and to punish the Kachm tribes who had 
harboured them, and who had taken part m the raids on Sikaw 
an ong Mit , (2) to establish the power of the Sawhwa of Mong 
Mit m the outlying parts of the State 

The Chief Commissioner, Burma, applied for the services of two 
columns operating from Bhamo and the Ruby Mines District, 
respec ive j, for the above objects, and the despatch of these 
CO nmns eing sanctioned they were constituted as follows — 
Bhamo Column— Under Major Blundell 
Spins, Ko 2 Mountain Battery 250 men Mogaung Levy (Gurklas) 

J5 men Hampsliito Eegiment igo „ ml Bengal Infantry 
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MSng Mit Column — Under Major Greenwaj 

2 officers and 76 men, Hampslure Regiment 

3 , 200 , 8th Madras Infantry 

The whole force was designated the Tonhon Expedition, 
Major Blundell being in chief command of both columns 

Besides these two columns, Mr Daly, Superintendent of the 
Northern Shan States, with a detachment of the Shan Levy of mi ll 
tarj police, was directed to co operate from the side of Hsenwi, 
communicating as far as possible with the other columns At 
the same time a party of military police under Mr H P Hertz, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, was detailed to \ isit Mainglong, 
and thence march along the Tawng Peng border, for the purpose 
of dealing with any bands of dacoits or rebels which might be in 
that quarter It was also expected that the Sawhxias of Tawng 
Peng and Hsenwi would do their best to stop the passage of 
fugitives through their States, and orders calling on them to do 
so were issued 

The scene of the operations was very difficult country, chiefly 
in the southern part of the old State of Mong Leng, m the y alleys 
of Smkan andNampaw streams, and in the north eastern part of 
the State of Mong Mit, known as the Myaukko daung, the 
" northern nine hills,” whose area is about 2 600 square miles 
The Bhamo column, under Major Blundell, with Mr G W 
Shaw, Deputy Commissioner, as Civil Officer, started on the l6th 
December 1889 At Sikaw the column 

Commencementofnostijities . , , . , , 

was met by representatives of twelve 
Kachin hills of the Lakun tribe, which, though invited to do so, had 
declined to assist their fellow tribesmen of Lwesaing and Tonhon 
The leading man among the Kachms who thus tendered their sub 
mission was the jSauhwa of Kanlun, who v olunteered to accompany 
the expedition, and informed the Deputy Commissioner that Saw 
Yan Naing was liv mg at Manton under the protection of \\ ara Naw, 
a Sauhea of the Tonhon Kachms and brother of the Saicltca of 
Tonhon Si u was occupied without opposition by a detach 
ment of the 17th Bengal Tnfantrv m order to open the road 
between that place and Sil aw On the 20th December the column 
left Sil aw and marched on Lwesaing, which was reached on the 
23rd December No opposition was encountered till the column 
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was Within a mile of Lwesamg, where the Kachins had erected 
a stockade across the road and endeavoured to stop the advance 
of the troops The stockade wae taken with the loss of one private, 
Hants Regiment, and one native officer killed, and five men wound 
ed The column then occupied Lwesaing, which was found 
deserted , but Kachins fired into the village from the slopes of 
the hill, and wounded two men of the column Next daj, after 
burning Lwesaing, the force marched to Tonhon, being agam 
opposed at two stockades half way between the two villages 
These stockades were turned with the loss of two Gurkhas 
wounded, and Tonhon was occupied without further resistance 
Shots were, howe\ er, fired by Kachins into the village, and one 
Gurkha was killed and another wounded Before the troops 
reached Lwesaing on the 22nd December, Captain O’Donnell, with 
a detachment of Gurkhas, was sent to occupy the femes across 
the Shweli, which were reported as the only places where Kan 
Hlamg and other fugitnes could cross Shots were fired at 
Captain O’Donnell’s party as soon as it reached the banks of the 
Shweli, and a Gurkha native officer was killed It was found 
that there were many points besides the three femes at which 
the passage of the river was practicable, and there were signs 
that fugitives had already crossed in rafts The plan of stop 
Amrai It Tonhoo tie Passage of the Shweli was there 

fore unsuccessful The column remained 
at Tonhon till the 3rd January On the 28th December eight 
Elders of Lwesaing, Tonhon, and other neighbouring villages 
came in The Political Officer informed them that a fine 
amounting to Es 2,500 with fifty guns must be paid by seven 
specified villages which had opposed the march of the troops, 
harboured rebels, and otherwise rendered themsehes liable to 
punishment By the 30th December representatives of the 
villages in the jurisdiction of Lwesaing Tonhon had come in, and 
part of the fine had been paid The Sawhwas of Lwesaing and 
Tonhon still held aloof On the 3rd January the column left for 
Manpun, a detachment of the 17th Bengal Infantry, with a Burmese 
officer in subordinate political charge being left to enforce the 
payment of the fine The passage of the Shweh was effected on 
the 3rd, 4th, and 6th January, and the column was met by one 
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of the Chiefs of Hume, a Palaung circle subordinate to the 
Sauhia of Mong Mit The presence with the column of an official 
sent by the Sawbwa had the effect of preventing resistance on the 
part of the people of Hume and the adjacent circles Marching 
through the circles of Hume and Mangkwm, north east Mong Mit, 
and some Kachm villages subordinate to the Kanlun Sawbwa, the 
column reached Manton on the 11th January without encounter- 
ing further opposition 

The Mong Mit Column under Major Greenway with hlr Darnell 
as Pohticai Officer reached Slanton on the 

Mong Mit Column r . , , 

same day, in ignorance of the movements 
of the column from Bhamo Major Greenway had marched un 
molested over difficult country through Yabon and Gamaw, hut on 
approaching !Manton his advance had been opposed and Captam 
Sewell, Norfolk Regiment, had been wounded It was afterwards 
ascertained that Saw Yan Namg had left Manton the day before the 
amval of the British, and had fled, vtd Laochem or Lwesaing, to 
Chefang m Chinese terntory 

The combined columns now halted at Manton to await suppbes 
On the 17th January tvvo detachments were sent against Laochem, 
where a large bod> of Kachms and Pahungs were said to have 
collected Both columns, convergmg on the village, were strongly 
opposed The village was however, successfully captured, though 
Major Forest was severely wounded while leadmg the ad\ ance After 
destroying Laochem the troops returned to Manton 

From this date numerous patties were sent out to try and cap 
ture the two important rebels, and \anous fines were imposed on the 
villages who were proved to have harboured them In spite of every 
effort, however, the capture of these men, the principal object of the 
expedition, remained unaccomplished, and it seemed imlikely that 
further operations on these hues would meet with any better success 
Early in March, at the Chief Commissioner’s request, with a view 
to ascertaining what was the best plan of operations during the 
remainder of the open season. General Gatacrc vosited Si u, Tonhon 
and Lwesaing and with Mr Shaw proceeded tid Molo and Sipein 
to Manton, which he reached on the 14th March Fmdmg the coun- 
try through which ho passed tranquil and the people submissive, he 
arranged to leave a party of 100 men, mcludmg fortj mounted 
infantry, with Mr Shaw, to work the Mabem-Si u circles, north of the 
Vot^v 5D 
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Bhweli, with head quarters at Sipein, and 100 nfles with Mr Darnell 
at Manton to worh south of the Shweli The remainder of the troops 
were withdrawn In consultation with the Political Officers and with 
the Chief Commissioner’s approval General Gatacre issued proclama 
tions warning the people of the consequences of opposing the troops,, 
and promising reduction or remission of the fines imposed if Kan 
Hlamg and Saw Yan Namg were surrendered On the 28th March 
Mr Shaw took an oath from the headmen of Tonhon and the neigh 
bourhood to observe the terms of proclamation, and then returned 
to Bhamo The troops were then withdrawn from Tonhon Before 
the close of the operations and the withdrawal of the troops at the 
end of April, the headman of Manton was brought in to Mr Daniell 
by the Kachms of the neighbouring circles and deported to Mogok 
On the withdrawal of the troops an official {Amat) of the Mong Jlit 
State was left m charge of the Myaukkodaung tract, with 100 men 
of the Sauhwa’s militia to enable him to keep order The Amat 
himself fixed his head quarters at Yabon, and outposts garrisoned 
by Shan mihtia were established at Manton and Manpun Before 
the troops were withdr iwn the Kachin Sawb\cas entered into 
solemn engagement to keep the peace, to refrain from harbouring 
Saw Yan Naing, and to obey the orders of the Mong Mit Sawbwa 
to whom they were subject 

Although the operations did not result in the capture of Saw 
Yan Naing and Kan Hlamg, they cannot 
Results of the expedition regarded as fruitless The Kachin sup 

porters of the two rebel leaders received a severe lesson , full know 
ledge was obtamed concernmg the hitherto unknown tract m which 
the troops were engaged , and the authority of the Sauhua of Mong 
Mit, which had long been merely nominal, was re established 

There was, however, still a certain amount of unrest in Mong 
Mit, in October 1890 Yabon was attack 
Yabon attached Amat and his followers, after 

a feeble resistance, abandoned their post and fled The attack was 
probably due to this man’s bad management of the surrounding 
tribes, but Saw Yan Namg IS thought to have had a hand m stir 
ring up the trouble The Sauhwa then sent out a fresh force to 
Yabon, hutthe outbreak was left to be dealt with by Mr Daniell, 
Assistant Commissioner, who at once visited Yabon with a column 
and was successful in securing the speedy suhmisaion of the chiefs 
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and the people The restoration of the guns and ponies taken m 
the attack was required, fines were imposed, and the turbulent 
Lahkum Kachins were directed to move back and live among 
their own people The leader of the attack was cleverly captured 
by a night surprise, and the whole district was satisfactorily settled 
and placed in the charge of the several duioas, who agreed to pay 
tribute and bring it to Mong Mit twice a year 

Meanwhile on the 9th December another outbreak had occurred 
The Mong Leng Myooh was attacked at 
Outbreak m Mong Leng Etkyi bj a band of forty men, believed 

to be acting under the orders of Saw Yan Naing, and several of 
hib followers were killed and wounded Mr Daniell was sent tc 
Kahon to pumsh this outrage, and asituas evident that orgamzed 
opposition would be met with, his party was reinforced by British 
Infantry from Bernardmyo and Shwebo, and by a company of 
military police under Captain Alban On the 28th January the 
combined force under tlie command of Major Kelsall, Devonshire 
Regiment, effected the capture of Kahon witli the loss of one man 
wounded, the enemy’s casualties amounting to five killed and 
many wounded, including the Dwtta himself After this the troops 
worked through the country with the result tint seven v illages under 
Kahon were destrojed and the remaining villages in the Manmauk 
circle formally submitted 

The Tonbon Column under Major Yule now came up from 
Bhamo, and the village of Loikon was attacked and burnt, upon 
which the Tonhon Saiohua, who had been out since the previous 
year’s operations, came in and surrendered 

The best arrangements possible were made with the various 
Kachm and Falaung Chiefs, who were held icBponsiblo for keeping 
order in their respective districts and were required to acknowledge 
the authority of Mong Mit by the regular payment of tribute 

OFERATIOhS IN 1890 91 

At the close of 1890, the Lana Kacbms were blocking the mam 
trade route into Namhkam , and all the 
^SS“ool?ra°?s 90 eastwards from Bhamo to 

Manwaxng on the road to Yunnan were 
the scenes of constant attacks on caravans Of the valley of the 
Mol6 little wasthenknown, nndattfac beginmng of the coldseason 
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of 1890 91 arrangementa were accordingly made to send out 
a punitive column to settle the whole of the tribes to the immediate 
east of Bhamo who had been guilty of attacks on traders This 
column, consisting of seventy five men of the Mogaung Levy under 
Lieutenant Burton, started on the 24th December 1890, and pro- 
ceeded to visit the hills north of the Taping, finally returmng to 
Bhamo on the 2l6t May 1891 from Lana 

The work was thoroughly done Every village that had any 
case reported against it was ■v isited and duly pumshed by fine Dis 
armament was insisted upon as far as possible, and fines were taken 
by preference in guns Owing, no doubt, to the operations of the 
column, the attacks on cara\ ans were reduced to two One of 
these was perpetrated by the Kalunkong Chief, who was arrested 
and sentenced The other attack, though it was made m British 
territory, was conducted by Kacbins from across the border 

TJnfortuuatel) , owing to the negligence of a sentrj , the camp was 
rushed by Han Ton and other Kachins on the night of the Ist March 
Two eepois were killed and nme wounded, and Mr French, Assis 
tant Engineer, also received a severe wound Lieutenant Burton 
sent in for reinforcements, and 100 men of the Devons were des 
patched under the command of Major P H Smith, with v^hose 
help the villages implicated m the attack were destroy ed and Han 
Ton was killed 

Towards the close of the year a further senes of operations were 
entered on in the Sinkan valley, in the 
Operation in Binkan valley gouth east o£ the Bhamo district, which 

bad for some time been the abode of a nest of robbers 

Much work was done by this column, under the command of 
Captain Gastxell, but owing to the expedition having been sent out 
too late in the season, operations had to be suspended before the 
country was entirely subdued 

During the cold season of 1 890 91 Lieutenant Eliott and Maj or 
Hobday of tbe Surv ey Department, with an escort, were engaged 
in exploring tbe hitherto unknown northern and north eastern 
borders Sadon bad originally been the objective of then eastern 
explorations, but owing to the hostility of that sub tribe of the 
Sadans, this part of their project had to be abandoned 

To enable tbis northern tract to be admimstered a Sub Divi 
Bional Officer was for the first time established at Myitkyina with 
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a police guard, and the military police at Bhamo and Mogaung were 
strengthened 

The condition of Mogaung at the beginmng of 1890 was far from 
satisfactory , the Thama Chief and the Sana Kachins were in turn 
giving refuge to Po Saw and other bad characters, while dacoities 
and attacks on friendly villages were frequent The only place 
where a real and permanent improvement had followed the opera 
tions of 1889 was m the tract west of the upper defile, n here the 
inhabitants vcre thoroughly subdued and quiet During the 
summer there was comparative qiuet, but directly the rams were 
over there were evidences of further disturbances in these neigh 
bourhoods A column consequently started for Thama in Pebruarj , 
and succeeded in securing the submission of that chief 

EVENTS OP 1891 92 


In spite of the punishment that had from time to time oecn 
inflicted on the Kachins, much internal disorder still prevailed, and 
it became e\idcnt at this time that something more thanpumti\o 
expeditions ^as necessary to bring them entirely under our control 
Columns had proceeded into various districts to pumsh raiders 
^ and bum villages, but large tracts of the 

country had never been visited at all , 
nothing had been decided as to wbat British claims were, and what 
the position of Kachms was to be, and tbe tribes of the Kaukkwe 
valley evidently beheved that they might carry on their feuds 
exactly as they had done in the days of the Burmese Government 
It was therefore now resolved that all the tribes west of the 


Irrawaddy lying mside the circle of our settled villages must be 
taught that they were amenable to our orders, and with this 
view the following procedure was decided on While allowing them 
Plan of British Administra to retain Village Customs and not inter 
fermg uith their usual payments to 
their Duicas, each tribe was to paya moderate house tax Petty 
crime was to bo settled by tribal custom, but all cases of murder, 
dacoity and robbery were to be reported to the nearest Bntish 
Officer All blood feuds and inter tribal raids were to cease, and 
differences with neighbouring clans were to be submitted to our 
officers Certain bill roads were to be opened and maintained In 
return each chief was to receive a sanad, or certificate, recognizing 
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him as Chief and setting out his obligations All villages lying 
within the district hmits, where they were not exposed to trans 
frontier raids, were to he deprived of guns, except in the case of 
well disciplined chiefs, to whom they might be re issued after 
having been registered and numbered 

To carry out this policy one miUtary and four police columns 
were employed to the west of the Irrawaddy during the open 
season of 1891 92 


Up to this time little had been done with regard to the country 
east of the Irrawaddy, but frequent outrages committed by the 
„ , . , . 1 . •, jj tribes there now showed us the necessity 

Tribes east of the Irrawaddy ■' 

of bringing these districts under our 
control In approaching these tnbes we had to deal, not with 
nationahties, but with groups of independent savages with no 
intertribal coherence Besides this difficult), the Kachin hills 
along the Chinese frontier served as a screen for bad characters, 


who were in the habit of assembling on the Yunnan side of the 
frontier and malung periodical raids into British territory Mogaung 
had been repeatedly threatened and the India rubber trade had 
been completely disorganized, while rumours of the presence of 
armed bands rendered a revival of trade between Burma and Yunnan 


impossible 

It was therefore decided to deal with the Kachins east of the 


Irrawaddy in the same waj as with the tribes in the west To 
carry out this policy the whole of the North Eastern Bhamo Frontier 
from Namhkam in the Shan States to Sadon was visited during the 
cold season of 1891 92 by four columns On!) one of these, the 
Irrawaddj Column, met with any opposition This column ex 
plored the section of the frontier between Nam Tabet and the 
’Nmai Hka, in which district it had been previously decided to 
estabhsh a post at Sadon, a village lying at the junction of the two 
mam routes from China 


Leaving Myitkyina on the 23rd December 1891 the column 


The Irrawaddy Column 


marched without opposition as far as the 
Tmgn stream A mile beyond this was 


a strong stockade which was carried after half an hour’s fighting, 


with the loss of one Gurkha wounded On the 30th December 


Sadon was attacked on two sides and was taken after some oppo'si- 
tion The buildmg of a post was immediately started, and after 
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ten dajs the mam column left Sadon to e'^lore the country to the 
north and north east The tribes of these districts were informed 
that they would have to pay tribute, and our intentions towards 
them were explained Tlie tract, however, was not disarmed, it 
being thought sufficient to inform the tribes that the j w ere British 
subjects 

The column then returned to Sadon, where they stayed till the 
4th February, and during this time the construction of the post was 
pushed on as fast as possible On the 5th the mam part of the force 
again left the post with the intention of engaging a body ofKachms 
reported to be collecting on the ’Nmaihl a Several small engage 
ments were fought and two villages were burnt On the 1 14th the 
column started on its return journey, and 

S-se O' S.don^Fo,t (Fort 

that the garrison had been besieged since 
the 7th of the month The Kachins to the north, west, and south had 
risen on that daj and surrounded the fort and had harassed it with 
repeated attacl s by day and night The small garrison under 
Lieutenant Harrison had, however, held out most pluckily, and 
after having been under arms for thirteen nights m succession had 
been relieved on the 20th hy the North Eastern Column under Cap 
tain Davies of the Devonshire Regiment remarkable incident of 
the siege was the skill the Kachins showed in their sapping opera 
tions It IS almost certain that they were assisted b) the Chinese 
m this siege, one report mentions that Chinese words of command 
were heard during some of the attacks During the remainder of 
February and the beginning of March the Irrawaddy Column was 
engaged in subduing the countrv round Sadon which had furnished 
men for the attack on the fort 

EVENTS OF 1892 93 

The programme for the open season of 1892 93 included the 
establishment of frontier police posts at Sima and Namhkam, the 
settlement of the tribes within the limits of the Bhamo and Katha 
districts, and the complctmn of the work of previous sea'?ons A 
limit was determined on b?yond which direct adnumstration was 
not contemplated The tnocs were to be divided into two classes — 
those within our line of outposts and settled villages, and tho^e 
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Without it The first mentioned were to he disarmed and taxed m 
the same way as other subjects Those in the second category were 
to be dealt with on the principle of political as distinguished from 
administrative control As long as they Lept the peace all unneces 
sary mterference was to be avoided, only a nominal tnbute was to 
be levied, and disarmament was not to be enforced 


On the 3rd December a column under the command of Captain 


Surgeon Major Lloyd 

Lieutenant Dent Intelligence Officer 

Mr Hertz Civil Officer 

Magtre Battalion 200 men 

Mogaung Levy 350 men 

Two 7 pr guns 


Boyce Morton, strength as 
per margin, left Talawgyi 
on the Irrawaddy for Sima, 
near which place the post 
above mentioned was to be 
constructed Opposition 
was met with at ’Kkrang, 
which was reached on the 


12th of the month Two sepoys and a mule driver were killed at 
this place, and Lieutenant Dent, the Intelligence Officer, was badly 
wounded in the neck Two days later Sima was reached after thirty 
stockades had been taken on the wav, and intermittent fighting went 
on until the 6th January 1893, during which time the post uas being 


built 


On tbe very day on which Sima was reached Myitkyina was 
suddenly raided without a word of warn 
Myitkyina rai e court house and Sub Divisional 

Officer’s house were burnt to the ground, and a Suhadar Major of 
the Mogaung Levy was killed The niders, who were dnven off 
with the loss of three killed, were the Sana Kachms from the north 
west of Myitkyma While measures were being taken to collect 
sufficient force to pumsh this tribe, the hostilities at Sima assumed 
very formidable proportions Rumours that a general attack on 
. , the fort was intended were so prevalent 

Sima Fort attacked li r t 

tnat on tne night oi the 5th January 
orders were given for the withdrawal of all the outlying picquets At 
C A M , on the 6th, the Kachms made a sudden attack, and it was then 
discovered that one picquet had been overlooked and was still out, 
in a very exposed position Captain Slorton, seeing the danger 


this picquct was in, started out to withdraw them, but no sooner had 
ho reached their position than he fell mortally wounded He was 
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With difficulty brought inside the fort bj Surgeon Major Lloyd, 
who afterwards received the Victoria Cross for his gallantry Five 
sepoys were killed at the same spot After the death of Captain 
Morton the command devol\ed on Lieutenant Dent, who was still 
disabled as the result of his wound at ’Nkrang, the other European 
officers with the force, Mr Hertz (Civil Police) and Lieutenant 
Newbolt, having gone out with a reconnoitring party a few days 
before Later in the afternoon Lieutenant Master, who had been 
left at ’Nkrang, fought his way into Sima and took over command 
of the fort The enemy u ere driven off from the vicinity of the 
fort, but succeeded in hemming the garrison in, with the result 
that, except for helio commumcation, Sima was practically cut off 
Constant sorties were made, but the destruction of stockades in 
one place was followed by the erection of fresh works elsewhere, 
and the rising gained strength daily 

On the 1 6th January a party under Lieutenant Newbolt attack 
ed Mall to the south of Sima and destrojcd it, but on their return 
march they encountered strong opposition, Mr Brookes Meares of 
the Civil Police being mortally wounded, and seven sepoys Inllfid 
After this the force acted on the defensive 

Lieutenant Dreier, who had collected 100 military police at 
. , .. Myitkyina to punish the Sana Kathins, 

Reinforcements for Sima j ■/ r » 

was now ordered to join the Sima force 
and open up commiimcations , while the Eastern Column, which was 
working south of the Taping, was ordered to effect a diversion by 
the Mole valley and was strengthened by 100 men under Captain 
Atkinson, summoned from NamhLam to tal e command The 
Kaukkwe Column, under CaptainAIban, w^8 at the same time sent 
across via Talawgyi, and these measures had the effect of open 
mg up Sima 

On the 30th January the rehcving columns cn route to Sima, 
and the Sima garrison, made simultaneous attacks on a formidable 
stockade at Kamj a (or Sumjar) The Knchins were scattered with 
heavy loss, and the \illage burnt Our loss was five killed and six 
wounded, including Lieutenant Master, who died from the effects of 
lus wound fi\e days later The next day Palap and Mah were burnt 
and many stockades destroyed by a party of 175 men under Cap 
tain Alban On the return to Sima, hon ever, the Kachins made 
80 >eral attacks on the Gurkha rear guard, the behaviour of the 
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Gurkhas on this occasion being particularly praiseworthy Our 
losses during the day consisted o£ four lalled and twenty two 
wounded, including Lieutenant Cooke Hearle, Somerset Light 
Infantry, wounded The strength of the garrison of Sima was 
now 622 men and three officers There were seventy men and two 
officers garriBomng Kamja, four officers and 220 men en route from 
Bhamo, and 220 men at ’Nkrang and Kazu, making a total of 
nearly 1,200 men in the Sima district 

On the 3rd February a force of 300 men under Captain Atkin 
son again visited the neighbourhood of Palap, where a bullet proof 
stockade and blockhouse held by Kachins and Chinese was sue 
cessfully captured after a spirited resistance The British casual 
ties were two killed and six wounded, while the enemy lost 
thirteen killed, eight of whom were Chinamen 

After this the fighting was more of a desultory character 
Our opponents were the ICumlao Kachins, whose principal char 
acteristic is that they do not own the authority of any chief, even in 
single villages 

Many of the enemy came from the HKanona valley, the owner- 
ship of which at that time was uncertain, and these could not bo 
touched, but all the villages within our undoubted boundary lino 
were brought to submission, while a few from the other side came in 
With presents of their own accord The work of the column was 
brought to a close m the last week in March, ha'v mg experienced the 
heaviest fighting encountered in the Kachin hills The enemy had 
received a severe lesson, but it had required 1,200 men to admin 
ister it The casualties for the seven weeks were exceedingly 
heavy, consisting as they did of three officers killed, three wound 
ed, and 102 men killed and wounded 

Previous to being despatched to the assistance of Sima the East- 
ern Column had visited the whole tract 

The Eastern Colamn . .1 1. r -dt. j . t 

to the cast of Bhamo, and except for 
some show of hostibty at Pansc, where a sepoy was wounded, 
there was no trouble 

TheNambkam post was estabbshed m the beginning of Decem- 
, , ber with Captain Marrett as Civil Officer , 

Nambkam postestabushecl . , .1 1 .1 

to put a stop to the hitherto umnterrupt 
ed inroads from across the border of freebooters, who had persis 
tontly troubled the Sinkan valley 
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Early in January news was received atNamhkamoitlie gather- 
ing oi malcontents on the Chinese frontier to the north east, and 
fifty men were sent to occupy Se Ian, thirteen miles from Namhkam 
Notwithstanding this precaution a large 

British patrol attacked » - . i , , ttt 

number of marauders crossed the Wan 
teng and settled at Man Hang, a Kachin village in the hills above 
Muse A patrol of thirty five men, under a native officer, was 
shortly afterwards attacked at Muse by the inhabitants of Man 
Hang, who were, however, beaten off with the loss of thirteen 
Jailed 

In pumshment for this attack a party of seventy five military 
police, under Lieutenant Williams, was sent to burn the village of 
Man Hang The village had been succesfully captured when Lieu 
tenant Williams was killed by a chance shot, and the party then 
retired without either burmng the place or destroying the 
stockades 

Upon this a military column was hurried up from Bhamo, but 
on arrival at Man Hang they found that place had been evacuated 

The Kaukkwo Column had had its operations interfered with by 
the Sima outbreak, but during December 

Tne Kaukkwo Column j. v j j j n j-v t i ii 

it had disarmed all the Leka villages, 
and on its return from Sima it passed through the Kara range, 
completing the disarming of villages on its way 


EVENTS OF 1893 98 

With one exception the open season of 1893 94 wasunevent 
ful A number of parties went out into 
the Mogaung, Bhamo, and Shwegu sub 
divisions to collect tribute, to settle disputes between villages, 
to withdraw or register fire arms, and generally to show the Kachins 
that our control was to be permanently maintained The officers 
were everywhere received in a friendly way, except m the hilb east 
of Bhamo There the village of Panse on the frontier was visited, 
to pumsh it for firing on the eastern columns of the year before 
The Panso people made no open resistance, but most of them 
went across the border into Lung cVwan territory with their cattle 
and property Part of their village was therefore burnt as a pumsh 
ment, and two other obstinate Milages shared the same fate The 
result was an attack on the column while on the march between 

3 £S 
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Maipat and Hlanmun and again on the following day, the 16th 
January 1894 , a number of atochades had been built at difficult 
parts of the road, and in the fighting three sepoys and a com 
pounder were killed, and eleven men wounded Among the 
Kachins who were killed was Lemaing Tu, the leader of the rising, 
and in consequence of his death the gathering immediately dis 
persed, and the punishment of the villages implicated in the 
attack was effected without inrther trouble 


The continued misconduct of the Sana Kachins from beyond the 
administrative border rendered pumtive 

1895 , 

measures again necessary, and in Decern 

her 1895 two columns were sent against them, one of 250 men from 
Myitkyma, the other of 200 men from Mogaung The resistance 


Panishmeiit of SanaKaohjns 


met with was very slight, but Major 
Atkinson, commanding one of the 


columns, unfortunately died of fever at Sabaw Apart from this 
the operations were entirely successful, twenty four villages being 
pumshed, four of which, including Sabaw (whose chief had led the 
attack on Myitkyma) were burnt 

After this date the rest of the hills were so peaceful that officers 
were at last able to go about with only a small personal escort The 
only part where dacoities of any note occurred was in the neighbour 
hood of the ruby tract of Nanyaseik, where the large sums of money 
carried about by traders attracted bad characters 

Early in 1898 the Kara Duwa caused the only trouble with 
the Kachins which had occurred for some years Mr Brown, 
Sub Divisional Officer at Katha, who, with a small escort, was 


collecting guns from the Kara Kachins, sent his interpreter with 
five men to the village of Mawatauk, to tell the Kara Sawhwa 
Murder ol escort by Kuiu ^he reason 

Kachins hc wonted to 866 this man was to 


complain of the had state of the roads in his country The Sawhwa, 
however, was under the influence of a Kachm outlaw whom he had 
been harbouring for two yeors, deducing from Mr Brown’s message 
that the arrest of this man was contemplated, the Sawhwa decided to 
rebel, and made a treacherous attack on the small party, all of whom 
were suddenly cut down without ha\ing a chance of defending them 
selves The next day Mr Brown proceeded to Mawatauk to see 
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wliat had become of his party He was ambuscaded on the way, but 
after a sharp fight succeeded in beating off the Kachins and destroy- 
mg their village A column under Captain Harvey was now sent to 
the district and destroyed all the villages of the clan, the Sawhwa and 
all the principal rebels escaping into the Shwegu sub division Here 
he was hunted down and killed b} a small column under the Sub 
Divisional Officer of Shwegu, and the Kara country was completely 
pacified 

The last operations in the Kashin hills were connected with the 
ejection of an armed force of Chinese Shans from the Bhamo district 

In March 1898 the Sawbwas of Mongwan (Lungchwan) and 
Mongna (Kangai) sent an armed force to establish posts at Sadon, 
Seingmye, and Maipat, in the Bhamo district, on the British side of 
the provisional boundary, and at the same time endeavoured to per 
Buade the Kachins to build stockades and to refrain from paying 
their accustomed tribute to the British These villages, in addition 
to falling to Great Britain under the agreement of 1897, had long 
been under our administration, and it was considered that if active 
measures were not taken at once to stop such incursions, the Kachins, 
especially in the S’si district, might side with the Chinese, of whose 
importance they held an exaggerated idea It was consequently 
decided to send a party of police under Lieutenant Langtry, with Mr 
Hertz as Civil Officer, to eject this force and to destroy their 
stockades 

Leaving Bhamo on the 23rd March the police, numbering 150, 
arrived at Sadon on the 28th The Chinese having refused to retire 
the stockade was attacked and captured, with a loss to the enemy 
of four killed and fifteen taken prisoners The British casualties 
amounted to three slightly wounded The next day the column 
proceeded to Seingmye and Maipat and destroyed the stockades 
there, both of which had been evacuated before their arrival 
Four more prisoners were captured by friendly natives, and the 
whole sent to Bhamo, the police remaining in the Pan<?e neigh- 
bourhood to prevent a repetition of the incursion 

On the Sawhoas implicated destroying all the stockades between 
the Kulong and ChapakKhos, and promising to refrain from further 
attempts to coerce the Kachins, the prisoners captured were even 
tually released These operations were noteworthy in that oui 
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Kacliin recruits, about whose soldierly qualities very diverse 
opinions existed, were for the first time engaged on service, and 
were said by Lieutenant Langtry to have behaved particularly 
well 
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THE anANS 

The Stan ^ country occupies all the eastern part of Upper Burma 
_ , between the 19th and 24th parallels of 

north latitude The area is over 40,000 
square miles, or about half the whole area of Upper Burma In 
shape the country roughly approximates to an equilateral triangle , 
its base near the 96th meridian, east longitude, marked by the line 
oihillswhichbegmnearBhamoandrunsouth tillthev smkintothe 
plains of Lower Burma , its apex on the Mekong, near the lOlst 
meridian About half way between its base and its apex the deep 
narrow Salween sharply divides the country m two Covering 
as it does the whole flank of our Burmese territories from north to 
south, this river is the most important military feature of the 
region 

The CIS Salween country is a highland region, partly intricate 
hill country, partly rolling upland, well watered by numerous 
streams, some of which arc of considerable size though none arc 
navigable for any distance In many parts the \allej widens out 
into level tracts cultuatcd with padd} To the southward of the 
CIS Salween country extends the wide billowy plain known as the 
Shan plateau, which, with an average height ot from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet, forms the most important part of the Shan States 

The Trans Salweencountry maybesaidtoconsistof a confused 
and intricate mass of hills It is covered with abrupt and lofty 
mountains with no ele^ated plateaus, though here and there 
extensive flat bottomed \ alleys occur, the largest being that in 
which the capital of Kcng Tung is situated 

' Geographically Mong Mit (Momeit) the dmsioaofthe conntiy they are apart 
Haby Mines district and the billy parts of from the Shan States 
the Mandalay district form part of the fNOTE — w the Cluneae for rvrun 
Shan country irhilo in the admmistratiTe tatn ] 

( 399 ) 
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The borders of the Shan country within British terntory 
extend on the north to the southern borders of the Bhamo and 
Katha districts, and on the west to the Irrawaddy, and to the 
plains of Mandalay, Kyaukse, Meiktila, Yamethin, and Toungoo 
On the north and north east the country is bounded by various 
Shan Chinese States of the province of Yunnan The country on 
both sides of the line is mountainous and difficult, and military 
interest is chiefly centred in a few points where it is crossed by 
routes of any importance leading to China These are Namhkam 
on the route to Yung chang Fu , Mong ting on the route t6 Shun 
mng Fu , Panghsang and Kenglaw on routes to Ssu mao and 
Pu erh Fu On the south east and south the Shan States are 
bounded by French Indo China and Siam The boundary with 
French territory is formed by the Mekong for a length of about 
126 miles, from a few miles below the point where the boundary 
■uith China meets the river, south west to the Siam border This 
is a good natural frontier Ime The country on both sides is 
again mountainous and difficult , this and its remoteness from 
good bases on either side lessens its military importance, and 
interest becomes focussed upon the central point of crossing at 
Keng Lap The boundary of the Shan States with Siam is an 
irregular line nearly 300 miles long, from the Mekong to the 
Salween Through the greater part of its length it follows the 
crests of ranges, — many peaks of which rise to over 6,000 feet, 
and It IS a strong natural frontier line The country on both 
Bides IS mountainous Boutes cross the frontier into Siamese 
territory from Hawngluk, Mong Hsat, Mong Hang, Mong Hta, 
Mong Mau, and Ywathit 

In the northern Cis Salween country the main Irrawaddy- 
Salween watershed rising near the latter river sends out lateral 
ranges which bar the Northern Shan States across from east to 
west There are numerous peaks over 6,000 feet and several over 

7.000 feet Southwards the mam watershed culminates in Loi Ling, 
8,842 feet, the highest peak west of the Salween, before sinking to 
the Shan plateau The parallel ranges by which the central plateau 
la seamed from north to south have an average height between 

4.000 feet and 6,000 feet with peaks rismg to over 6,000 feet 
In Cis Salween Karenm the most conspicuous ridge is that between 
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the Nam Pawn and the Salween with an average altitude of almost 
5,000 feet In the Trans Salween country the mam Salween 
Mekong watershed is the most conspicuous range Its crest 
marks the boundary with China from a little south of the Nam 
Ting A westward spur from the mam range here forms the Mong 
Ling Shan group with peaks of 8,665 feet, 8,600 feet, 7,920 feet 
and 7,573 feet In the southern Trans Salween country the mam 
watershed breaks up into many branches and the drainage systems 
are very invoh ed Many peaks on or near the Siam border rise 
to over 6,000 feet, and in the Loi Lan range of Eastern Karenni 
there is one peak 7,109 feet 

Though the Shan country is watered by many considerable 
rivers, none of them are ua\igable, except occasionally by country 
boats The ri\ers of the Shan country belong to three different 
drainage basins, those of the Irrawaddy, the Salween and the 
Mekong Of the first named rivers two large tributaries water the 
northern Cis Salween country, the Shweli (Nam Mao) and the Nam 
Tu or Myitnge Each flows for a considerable part of its course 
through mountain gorges, where it js much broken by rapids, and is 
navigable only for short distances along the still roaches that occur 
mthe open parts of Its \ alley The Salween with its tributaries 
takes by far the greater part of tJie drainage of the Sh m country 
The Salween Itself runs in a deep rocky bed between steep jungle 
cohered mountains Though the volume of uaterisvery large, 
its course is frequently broken byrapids, uliicli have baffled all 
attempts at navigation On the right banl the chief affluents 
are the Nam Pang and the Nam Teng, both rising in the Northern 
Shan States, flowing parallel to and at no great distance from 
one another and the Salween, and entering it in Keng Hkam 
and Mawkmai, respectively The chief left bank tributaries are 
the Nam Ting, which rises jn China and joins the Salween some 
miles below the Kunlong ferry, and the Nam Hka which n«es m 
the north cast corner of the Wa country, marks the frontier with 
China for a few miles of its central couree, and falls into the Salween 
at Maw Hpa 

The Mekong, where it forms the boundary between Keng Tung 
and French Indo Chinn, is about the same size os the Salween m 
the corresponding latitude, and m parts flows through similar deep 
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mountain gorges, in others its \aIlejB open out and there are fairly 
extensi\ e plains on its banks It is as unfavourable for navigation 
as the Salween, and in spite of the efforts of the Prench to prove the 
contrary, it is never likely to be a waterway for commerce Its 
chief tributaries in the Shan States are the Nam Lwi and the Nam 
Hkok The Nam Nga and theNamHuok, though much smaller, 
deserve mention as marking the boundaries with China and Siam, 
respectively 

The largest lake in the Shan country is the Inle Lake (also known 
as Ang Teng, Indem or the Tawng Hwe Lake) Fort Stedman 
known to the Burmans as Mamgthauk and to the Shans as Mong 
Hsawl , 13 situated on its eastern shore It is about eleven miles 
long, and three and a half miles broad at the widest point It is 
shallow and thickly bordered with weeds 

The Northern Shan States road and the Southern Shan States 
road are the two most important routes leading from Burma into 
the Shan countrj The first of these is the cart road from Mandalay 

Maymyo and Hsipaw to Lashio It follows the old trade route 
fromMandalaj to China by the Kunlong ferrj, which from Lashio 
onwards is still onlj a pack route The road is well bridged 
throughout, but the newly made Mandalay-Lashio railway has 
greatly discounted its importance and accounts for its not being 
improved and kept in better repair 

The Southern Shan States road leaves the railway at Thazi 
(Meiktila road), and leads to Taunggyi, 106 miles It is a cart 
road, bridged throughout^ and nearly the whole length has been 
metalled 

In addition to these, there are several other routes into the 
Shan States from the Irrawaddy valley There is a network of 
cart tracks over the greater part of the Shan countrj, and besides 
these, the whole of the region is traversed by tracks over which 
bullocks or mules can travel with more or less difficulty The chief 
obstacle to communication from west to east is the Salween river 
It can, however, be crossed by femes at frequent intervals, 
wherever, m fact, approaches to its banks exist Countrj boats 
afford the only means of crossing at all the femes The width of 
the nver vanes from 100 yards to 250 yards Mules and bullocks 
can generally swim, but at most of the femes this is attended with 
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nsk owing to the swiftness of the current and the rocky nature of 
the banks, and it is advisable to raft them across when possible The 
approaches to the femes are generally bj- steep zigzag paths 

The Blandalay-Kiinlong railway is open for traffic as far as 
Lashio Like the rest of the Burma system it is a metre gauge 
line The point of junction with the mam line of the Burma railways 
is Myohaung just south of Mandalay The Ime follows the general 
direction of the old main highwaj through the Northern Shan 
States to the Kunlong ferrj, whence the valley of the Nam Ting 
gives access to the centre of Yunnan 

The hiUj nature of the Shan countrj favours communication 
by visual signalling, but m manj cases a great deal of jungle clearing 
has to be done m order to obtain freedom of view The most serious 
impediment to signalling is the heat haze which begins to thicken 
early in March, and from that time onwards prohibits signalling 
between stations more than from ten to fourteen miles apart, and 
often stops it altogether 

The general climate of the Sinn Hills, with the cvception of 
the Terai, may be said to be good, the minimum temperature 
ranging from 30®to 55® m the cold weather, and the ma\imum 
from 76® to 90® in the hot weather, though some inclosed valleys 
may run to 100® and ovei In the winter the nights are a erj cold, 
and hoar frosts are common Thick mists, which are not dispelled 
by the sun till 10 o’clock or later, are prevalent and serve to 
the temperature cool till late, and render marching pleasant Wh' /j 
these mists have been dispelled the air is still cool and brntin/ 

In the hot weather, March to June, the heat is never Lxn 
except m the narrow valleys, and a cool breeze gcncnll^ Vjvt 
during the daj, making marching comfortable Tlie ^r, 

alwajs fairl} cool and pleasant, with a light breeze from tl » f ^ i 
or south west 


During the rams the temperature is cool ns n g**-* 
t e , 70® to 80°, but this is sometimes increased w hen a ’ / 
sunny weather intervenes, when the air becomes mtj, <, 
to 05° ma} be registered The roads being nil 
weather roads or tracks, are soon cut up, and tnir ^ 
fatiguing to men and beast*! At this season of t'< h 
becomes prevalent and dyseuterj and diarrlicna . • 


i ' * 
Iji 
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are common Cholera is practically unknown, except in sporadic 
form SurrOf anthrax, etc , are common diseases, especially at the 
regular caravan halting grounds 

The Terai which, extending, along the whole of the west of the 
Shan Hills, between the Irrawaddy and the highlands, consists of 
a tract about fifty miles broad, has a particularly bad climate, espe 
cially in the rams So much is this the case that neither Burman 
nor Shan can bve there In the rainy season the roads in this tract 
are nearly impassable and surra is so prevalent that Government 
mules are not allowed to travel 

The rainj season may be said to last from the middle of JHaj 
to the middle of November Except in the Terai travelling is 
easy for small parties at this time, but owing to the soft nature of 
the soil, and the speedy way in, which the roads get cut up, the 
transport of a large force would be attended bj much difficult} 
There are large numbers of cattle everywhere in the country, 
and pack bullock owners ate to be found in all parts 

The administration of the Shan States is under the supremo 
control of the Lieutenant Governor of 
minutration Burma, who has his held quarters at 

Rangoon He is assisted by a Legislative Council, consisting of 
five official and four non official members Por convenience of 
administration the States are divided into the Northern Shan 
States and the Southern Shan States, each admimstered by 
a Supenntendent, who is assisted by Assistant Superintendents 
The Supermtendent of the Southern Shan States is also Pohtical 
Officer of Karenni, which does not form part of British India Under 
the Supermtendent, Northern Shan States, are five States, while 
the Supenntendent and Political Officer of the southern country 
has, including Karenm, forty three States under his supervision 
Each Chief carries out the admimstration of his own State, but 


Internal pobtic&l relations 


internal political relations between these 
various Chiefs do not exist Any political 


question that might arise must be conducted through the Super 


intendent This is provided for in the sanad which is granted to 


each Chief, and which contains a clause to the effect that — “ In 


case of a dispute ansmg connected vnth any other part of the Shan 
States, you shall submit the matter to the Superintendent, and 
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atide by his decision ” All correspondence between the Sawbwas, 
Myozas, and Ngtvegunhmus is conducted through the Superinten* 
dent , that concerning subordinate States is generally conducted 
through the Sawhwa concerned The above does not prevent Chiefs 
from corresponding direct with one another on purely personal 
matters or on small issues which can be decided in an amicable 
manner With regard to Eastern and Western Karenm, which do 
not form part of British India, the above rules are shghtly modifi 
ed In both these cases the sanad requires that no commumca 
tions are to be made to States m or out of British India In the 
case of the Eastern Karenm Chiefs, the channel of correspondence 
15 the Lieutenant Governor of Burma through the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, and in the case of the W estern Karenm, the 
Superintendent, Southern Shan States 

The Shan or Tai race in its different branches, is undoubtedly 
the most numerous of any in the Indo 
The people Chinese peninsula Members of it arc 

found from Assam to far into the Chinese province of Kwangsi, 
and from Bangkok to the intenor of Yunnan, and it is possible 
they may he traced further The number of names by which the 
Shans are known is extremely large — Tai, Htai, Pai i, Moi, 
Muong, Tho or Do, Hkamti, and a host of others In addition to this 
diversity of names there are six distinct forms of wntten characters — 

(а) The Siamese 

(б) The Lao or Siamese Shan 

(c) The Lu or Hkim, which might be called Trans Salween Shan 

{d) The Cis Salween Shan 

(e) The Tai Mao, which is Chinese Shan 

(/) The Hkamti Shan of the settlement west of the Irrawaddy 

As regards their language, there is a great di\ ersity m the 
dialects spoken, so much so that the language spoken m one distnct 
is often absolutely umntelbgible to the Shan coming from another 
neighbourhood 

There are numerous Shan settlements west of the Irrawaddy, 
some of which retain most of their ongmal characteristics, while 
others have become more or less Bormamsed The barner formed 
by tho Salween has had its effects on the characteristics of the 
people As far east as tho Salween the various States have been more 
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ate common Cholera is practically unknown, except in sporadic 
form Surra, anthrax, etc , are common diseases, especially at the 
regular caravan halting grounds 

The Terai which, extendmg.along the whole of the west of the 
Shan Hills, between the Irrawaddy and the highlands, consists of 
a tract about fifty miles broad, has a particularly bad climate, espe 
cially in the rains So much is this the case that neither Burman 
nor Shan can bvc there In the rainy season the roads in this tract 
are nearly impassable and sMrra is so prevalent that Government 
mules are not allowed to travel 

The rainy season may be said to last from the middle of Ma) 
to the middle of November Except in the Terai travelbng is 
easy for small parties at this time, but owing to the soft nature of 
the soil, and the speedy way in. which the roads get cut up, the 
transport of a large force would be attended bj much difficulty 
There are large numbers of cattle everywhere in the country, 
and pack bullock owners arc to be found m all parts 

The administration of the Shan States is under the supremo 
control of the Lieutenant Governor of 
mmistratioa Burma, who has his head quarters at 

Bangoon He is assisted by a Legislative Council, consisting of 
five official and four non official members For convenience of 
administration the States are divided into the Northern Shan 
States and the Southern Shan States, each admimstered by 
a Superintendent, who is assisted by Assistant Superintendents 
The Superintendent of the Southern Shan States is also Pohtical 
OfficerofKarenm, whichdoesnotformpartof Britishlndia Under 
the Superintendent, Northern Shan States, are five States, while 
the Superintendent and Political Officer of the southern country 
has, including Harenm, forty three States under his supervision 
Each Chief carries out the admimstiation of his own State, but 

internal political relations between these 
Internal political relations rt-, r ■, . , • , , 

various Uiiiefs do not exist Any pohtical 

question that might arise must be conducted through the Super 
intendent This is provided for in the sanad which is granted to 
each Chief, and which contains a clause to the effect that — “ In 
case of a dispute arising connected with any other part of the Shan 
States, you shall submit the matter to the Superintendent, and 
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extensive, and covering a whole range Almost all these tribes 
talk Chinese with some fluency, whereas their knowledge o£ Shan is 
ordinarily very slight 

The principal tribes of the Shan States are the Rumaias or 
Palaungs, the Was, the Karens, the Dinus, the Taungthus, the 
Inthas, the LaTius, andthe Yaos A description of these various 
tribes with their numerous sub divisions will be found in the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma The \Va, being the only tribe likely to 
give trouble, is the onlj one of which an account is necessary in 
this chapter Their country is a block of terntorj on our North 
East Frontier e\tending for about 100 miles along the Salween 
and about fiftv miles inland to the Salween Mekong watershed 
The inhabitants of this tract arc 1 nown as “WildWa” while 
those of the race living on its outer fringes have become com 
paratively civilized and arc called “Tame "Wa ” 

The “ \Yild Wa” have never acknowledged British supremacy, 
but as they rarely leave their own terntorj thej have up to the 
present not been interfered with During certain parts of the y ear 
tbev are systematic head hunters, looking upon the acquisition of 
fresh heads as essential to tlic welfare of the village, and expecting 
to be visited w ith all manners of plague, pestilence, and famine if 
tbev are unsuccessful m their quest 

Owing to this foible it is dangerous to trav el in the AVa country , 
and at present the Burma Government allows no Europeans to 
enter it The AVa, however, cannot be called a ferocious race, and 
do not as a rule make raids or burn villages 

SIILITARV: OPERATIONS 

Previous to the arrival of the British, the paramount power 
in the Shan States Ind for some hundred vears been wielded by the 
kings of Burma Their troops were stationed in many of the 
large states, and Burmau officials were appointed to watch the 
movements of the Satihicas 

The Sau&uas viere virtually absolute in their own states, but 
-•pBsive taxation sometimes had to be resorted to, in order to 
■“t the demands of the Burmese King 
The administration of the Shan States was at no time carried 
lastly or consistently, and after the death of King Mindun, they 
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or less under active Burmese Buzeramty for a very long time, and 
the influence e-^erted, though very far from being anything bke so 
great as west of the Irrawaddy has been considerable Beyond 
the Salween Burmese control was much less continuously and vigour 
ously exerted Consequently both in dialect and written character 
the difierence between the Shans east and west of the Salween is 
very marked 

The Shana are seldom found away from the alluvial basins, and 
do not look upon themselves as hill people at all They are great 
traders, but hitherto, from want of opportumties, on a small scale 
only They are a thrifty people, and the houses of the better class 
exhibit a cleanliness and comfort not found among Burmans of the 
same rank 

They have much independence of character, but are given to 
jealousies which ha\e kept them divided politicallv and socially 
In warfare they are often cruel and vindictive In peace time thej 
are cheerful, hospitable, and ready to render help to one another 

The Shans are well formed and muscular, and in appearance 
resemble the Butman, though thej are fairer and taller 

Their dress consists of i pair of trousers which are extremely 
voluminous, and a jacket They also wear a turban which in the 
north IS generally white, and in the south is of \ arious colours The 
Chinese Shans wear a blue turban The Shans in British terntorj 
nearly all wear the limp, broad brimmed, woven grass hat that is 
made at Tali Bu 

The people nearly all carry a dah and the Shan bag which they 
sling over the shoulder They are Buddhists, but east of the Sal 
ween their Buddhism is a ery lax, at least as far as the hpongyzs 
are concerned, some of whom trade, wear skull caps, and smoke 
habitually In western Yunnan the hpongyts only difier from the 
laymen in the fact that they do not actually l]\e with their 
wives, though they support them, whereas m Burma and else 
where a married man who becomes a hpongyi is divorced from his 
wife ipso faclo 

In addition to the various branches of the Shans, there are on 
all the loftier ranges of the Shan States numerous settlements of 
hiU tribes This is more especially so cn the northern and north 
eastern frontiers Some of these are very small, others more 
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wlio thereupon had to defend himself from enemies on all 
sides 

Meanwhile there was trouble all over the Gis Salween States 
The Hfiipaw Sawbwa, who had been 
HBipaw obbged to flee during Thibaw’s reign, had 

only just reinstated himself, and, taking advantage of the general 
disorder, had laid hands on the neighbouring principalities of 
Hsum Hsai and Mong Tung This was keeping him fully occupied 
and he had no connection with the Limbin party The State of 
Hsenwi had been in chaos for a genera 
Hsenwi tion, and it still remained so In the 

south things were no better There the Red Karens had only been 
kept under by the Burmese garrison at Pekon, and when this 
was removed the old raiding between Mong Pai and the Karenni 
States broke out afresh On the south eastern frontier Mawk Mai 

and Mong Pawn had a private quarrel of their own which they 
■werelpTosecuting with vigour 

Thus every part of the Ois Salween States was at war , every 
where villages were being burnt and 
property destroyed , whole districts were 
becoming depopulated, and the emigration of the Shans became 
something very like evacuation by everyone eveept the actual 
combatants 

This was the state of affairs throughout 1886 Yawng Hwe was 
mvested on every side but the west, and hostilities were earned on 
in the usual Shan fashion, which consist m a sudden advance, the 
construction of stockades, desultory bghting, and an attempt either 
to starve the enemy out, or to rush then works when the bulk of the 
garnson are absent in search of food In these straits, Sao Ong 
bethought him of the Bntish, whose strength he had seen m Man 
dalay , and tendering his allegiance to the Bntish Government, he 
wrote many letters begging for their support against his vanous 
enemies As a result of these letters it was decided to send a 
force to rescue this man and to mamtam 
order m the Shan States by estabhshing 
a post in Ynung Hwe Colonel Stedman, 3 rd Gurkhas, was placed 
m command of the column, which, assembling at Hlamgdet in 
December, was composed of the maigmally named troops After” 

Vox- V4 ^ 1 a 


Colonel Stedman s column. 
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fell into the same state of disorder as the rest of the Burmese 
dommions 

The first to break out into open disorder was the Keng Tung 
Sawhway who took o5ence at the appointment by King Mindun of 
a Sawhwa to the Keng Hung State without reference to him On 
King Thibaw confirming this appointment, the Keng Tung Satvbwa 
massacred the Burman Political Officer and his guard, and installed 
his own candidate m the Satobwashtp Thibaw being too 
weak to punish this insubordination, decided to ignore it alto 
gether 

The next to revolt was the Mong Nai (Mone) Sawbwa who 
was angered at the repeated demands for money He also mas 
sacred the Burmese garrison, which was the largest in the Shan 
States The Sawhwa of Lawk Sawk (Yatsauk) and the Myoza of 
Mong Nawng, induced by sympathy, family connections, and similar 
exactions, joined him, but were driven by the Burmese to take 
refuge with the Keng Tung Sawhwa in 1 884 These exiled iiaicbwas 
then plotted to regain their lost dignities, and conceived a plan to 
place at their head a prince of the Burmese Eoyal House Thej 
chose the Limbin Prince, a son of the Crown Prince, who was 
a brother of King Mmdun, and the most 
Situation m Octo er 1885 influential and popular member of the 
Burmese Royal Family The Prince accepted, and in October 1885 
left Moulmem for Keng Tung On his arrival, the allies collected 
their forces and, aided by the Keng Tung Sawhwa, procei ded to 
take steps to regain their lost possessions By this time the Burmese 
troops of the Shan States had been recalled to Burma to repel 
our advance against Mandalay, and an open field was left for the 
contest of supremacy in each state The allies attacked Mong 
Kai m February 1886, and the late Saubwa reestablished him 
self, as did also the Lawk Sawk Sauobwa and the Mong Nawng 
Myoza 

After the former flight of the Lawk Sawk Sawbwa the admin- 
istration of his state had been handed over to the Sawbwa of 
Yawng Hwe The Lawk Sawk Sawbwa now proceeded to revenge 
himself on this man, who was attacked and compelled to flee 
The Limbm faction then nominated Sao Chit Su to be Sawbwa 
of Yawng Hwe, but he was immediately ousted by Seo Ong 
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wKo thereupon had to defend himself from enemies on all 
sides 

Meanwhile there was trouble all over the Ois Salween States 
The Hsipaw Sawhwa, who had been 
Hsipaw obliged to flee during Thibaw’s reign, had 

only just reinstated himself, and, taking advantage of the general 
disorder, had laid hands on the neighbouring principalities of 
Hsum Hsai and Mong Tung This was keeping him fully occupied 
and he had no connection with the Limbin party The State of 
Hsenwi bad been in chaos for a genera 
Hsenwi tion, and it still remained so In the 

south things were no better There the Red Karens had only been 
kept under by the Burmese garrison at Pebon, and when this 
was removed the old raiding between Mong Pai and the Karenni 
States broke out afresh On the south eastern frontier Mawk Mai 
and Mong Pawn had a private quarrel of their own which they 
were’pTDsecuting with vigour 

Thus every part of the Ois Saluecn States was at war , every 
where villages were being burnt and 
Red Karens property destroyed , whole distncts were 

becoming depopulated, and the emigration of the Shans became 
something very like evacuation by everyone except the actual 
combatants 

This was the state of affairs throughout 1 886 Yawng Hwe was 
mvested on every side but the west, and hostilities were earned on 
in the usual Shan fashion, which consist m a sudden advance, the 
construction of stockades, desultory flghtmg, and an attempt either 
to starve the enemy out, or to rush their w orks when the bulk of the 
garrison are absent in search of food In these straits, Sao Ong 
bethought him of the Bntish, whose strength he had seen m Man- 
dalay , and tendering his allegiance to the Bntish Government, he 
wrote many letters begging for their support against his vanous 
enemies As a result of these letters it was decided to send a 
force to rescue this man, and to mamtam 
order m the Shan States by establishing 
a post in Yaung Hwe Colonel Stedman 3rd Gurkhas, was placed 
in command of the column, which, assembling at Hlamgdet m 
December, was composed of the margmally named troops. After 
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Colonel Stedman s column 
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many dela 3 r 8 caused by the impracticability of the roads and 
the difficulties of obtaming transport, 
a start was eventually made on 16th 
January 1887 The pass used was the 
Pyinde which enters the hills four miles 
from Hlaingdet, and continues amongst 
them for forty five miles till it debouches 
on the open plateau ten miles west of 
Pwehla The column was opposed more 
or less by the Limbin confederates in this 
pass, but after a few skirmishes arrived at Pwehla on the 29th 

It was found that the Lawk Sawk Saubtia, with a following of 
about 100, had stockaded himself at Kugyo, some ten miles across the 
Yawng Hwe frontier and within seven miles of the capital, but that 
he was held m check by Yawng Hwe men, similarly stockaded in 
front of him As the column was now on his right within a day’s 
march of Kugyo, it was evident that this force was not m any posi 
tion to harm Yawng Hwe at present, so a few days’ halt was made at 
Pwehla, the neighbouring chiefs were called in and reconnaissances 
were pushed out m different directions It was hoped that the 
Lawk Sawk Saiobwa would be persuaded to come into camp or at 
least retire from his present position, but he maintained a defiant 
attitude and informed the Superintendent of the Shan States (Mr 
Hildebrand) that after he had earned out his intention of driving 
the ‘ dacoit ’ Saw Ong out of Yawng Hwe he would he glad to parley, 
but that at present he was engaged As all the neighbouring chiefs 
had come m and no further object could be gamed by remammg at 
Pwehla, Colonel Stedman advanced on the 7th to Boiyethat, a forti 
fied pagoda held by the Yawng Hwe Satihua, about three miles from 
Kugyo letters were sent to the Lawk Sawk Sawhiia mformmg him 
that unless he retired he would be attacked and driven out No 
answer was received 'ind from the preparations which were seen to 
be going on round the Kugyo hill, it was evident that the Sait^hua 
had no intention of withdrawmg During the mght Colonel Stedman 
marched his force across the front and round to the left rear of the 
Kugjo position this position was situated on an isolated knoll at 
the end of a spur of the hills which bound the Yawng Hwe valley on 
the cast Colonel Stedman’s advance was hidden from view by the 


2 guns 1-1 Mountain Bat 
tery Eastern Division R A 
250 men 2nd Hampshire 
Regiment 

60 men No 2 Coy Bom 
bay Sappers and Miners 

Ist Battabon 3rd Gurkha 
Regiment 

40 M I (joined the column 
at Pwehla) 
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'jungle on the undulating spurs of this range and all alarm was 
avoided by passing behind the advanced works of the Nyawnghwe 
position At daybreak, after a march of about seven miles, he had 
arrived unobserved within 2,000 }ards of the left rear of the chief 
stockade on the Kuygo hill, and attacked at once Unfortunately 
a party told ofi to cut ofi the Shana* retreat missed its way and 
joined in the direct attack The two guns shelled the position from 
a knoll at a range of 1,000 yards, while the whole of the infantry 
made a direct attack, the mounted infantry, bj making a detour, 
got into the outworks on the left flank, and the whole position was 
abandoned before the main attack was within effecti\ e range of the 
Shans’ guns {viz , 250 yards) The enemy’s loss was twenty four 
kiUed, and several of them were afterwards reported to have died of 
their wounds m the retreat to their own state , our losses were three 
men of the Hants Regiment slightly wounded The whole position 
was destroyed and the pursuit was carried out for three miles The 
Lawk Sawk Sawbua, with his whole following, retreated back to 
Lawk Sawk without haltmg, and the organization of the Limbin 
confederacy on this part of the plateau completely broke up 

A fortifled post was constructed on the east shores of the Inle 


Fort Stedmsn established 


lake, and was named Fort Stedman (called 
in Burmese, Mamg Thauk) 


The situation at this time was as follows — 


Yawng Hwe had been rescued and the site for the military fort 


Situation March 1887 


and Residency chosen Tlie whole of the 
Myelat had submitted, and most of the 


chiefs had come m personally South of Yawng Hwe, Samka, the 


ex Thigjit chief, Mong Pai, and his grandson Lwelon had submit 
ted To the north Lawk Sawk and Mong Ping might he supposed 
likely to submit, and letters were sent urging them to do so with 
out further bloodshed North of these agam Lai Hka, Mong Hung, 
and Kehsi Mansan had shown their loyalty There was, therefore, 
a good basis on which to work for the pacification of the whole 
country, and letters were sent to the Saivhxcas of eight eastern 
states telUng them to carefully consider the terms of the Comrms 
eioner’s proclamation enclosed, and to submit Letters were aLo 
sent to the Karenni Chiefs Sawlapaw, Pobya, Ngwe Daung, 
Bawlake,and others, offering friendship and suggesting a meetmg 


sas 
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The Limbm confederacy had now withdrawn their troops and retired 
to their own states Neverthel^s there was no sign of the Eastern 
States giving in, and it was announced that they had taken a fresh 
oath to stand or fall together 

A letter from the Limhin Pnnce had, however, been received 
announcing a wilhngnesa to submit if assured of immumty, and if 
granted a pardon A fresh letter was therefore sent to the Eastern 
States and a letter to the Limbm Prince promising him a pardon, 
an allowance of Rs 250, and a house at Moulmem or Rangoon, if 
he would come in Two days later a letter was sent to the Lawk 
Sawk Sawlwa telhng him he had nothing to fear if he came in and 
made submission, and also that if the Limbm Pnnce came in he 
would be well treated and provided for To this an unsatisfactory 
reply was received two days later 

While matters were thus waiting settlement to the east, it be 
came evident that something would have to be done to the south 
where Mong Pai and Pobya were ptUl fighting Both had written 
to the British, asking for the speedy despatch of troops and a pohtioal 
officer The original Shan column had orders to march to Toungoo 
through Mong Pai, and as, pending the amval of answers from the 
Eastern Chiefs, troops were not wanted for service, Colonel Stedman 
decided to send down an advance partly to Mong Pai, both to 
form an advance depot, and also to act as a guard to the Assistant 
Commissioner who was despatched at the same time to settle the 
quarrel between Pobya and Mong Pai 

Accordingly, on the 2 6th February, the Assistant Supermten 
dent, accompanied by 100 Gurkhas under 
Expedition to HSng Paj Captam PuUey, started for Mong Pai, 

travelhng by water The small states of Ponmu, Saga, Nam Tok 
and Sagwe, all of which he on the banks of the stream, were visited 
en route, and satisfactory interview were held with the chiefs 

The Mong Pai Sawbwa came mto the old fort of Pekon, and ex 
pressed his delight at the prospect of the over lordship of the Indian 
Government, for which he had waited so long He was anxious to 
defray the expenses of building a fort, if the Government would 
hold it, to protect his coimtry from the raids of the independent 
Karennis He also sent letters to some of the Eastern Shan Chiefs, 
which no doubt pa\ ed the way to their submission 
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111 addition to this expedition to Mong Pai fuither reconnais 
Bances were undertaken m the Myelat The troops and officers 
were everywhere well received 

Colonel Stedman’s force was shortly afterwards reheved by 
a force under Major Swetenham, 27th Punjab Infantry, consisting 
of the marginally named troops The two guns of 1-1 Eastern 
^ ^ Division, Royal Artillery, and the Mount 

1 company 2nd Queen s y j j > 

1 troop 1 st Bombay Lan ed Infantry were transferred to Major 
Swetenham’s force, which remained as 

4 companies 27th runjan » 

Infantry the gamson of Port Stedman during the 

following rainy season 

The Pyinde pass was held bj the 27th Punjab Infantry, also 
under the command of Major Swetenham Colonel Stedman’s 
force was now ordered to return to the plains by this route, and to 
open up the Taunglobym pass, some thirty miles further south , 
bonsequently the detachment at Pekon was recalled 

In March, reports were received from Hopong that the 
Limbm Prince’s followers had recently renewed their oath of 
allegiance Communications, however, were opened up with the 
most influential of the eastern cis Salween Chiefs, mz , the Mong 
Nai Sawhwa It was proposed that he and his confederates, 
together with the chiefs of the Lai Hka confederacy, should meet 
the Superintendent at Haipak, about twenty miles north of the 
Mong Nai capital Just as the Superintendent and his escort 
were starting, a letter was received from the Mong Pawn Myosa, 
one of the most important chiefs of the Mong Nai confederacy 
This letter demonstrated the inutility of attempting to effect the 
proposed meeting, as it stated that the Mong Nai Sawhu-a was 
detained on a domestic visit to Sawlapaw in Karenni, and that 
without him the other chiefs of the confederacy could not attend 
the meeting 

A letter was received from the Limbm Prince, saying that he 
was appointed by tbe Shan Sauhuas to rule over them before 
the deportation of K-ing Thibaw, and hoped that the British 
would remember that he had never opposed their authority It 
was found that this IS as generally speaking correct, and that the 
Mong Pai Sauhwa, amongst others, had an idea that the Limbm 
Prince was in some way an agent of the Government of India 
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During March various letters from Sawlapa57 were received by 
g ^ neighbouring Karenni and Shan Chiefs 

urging them to ha\e no dealings with 
the “ infidel foreigners In several cases these letters were sent 
on to the Superintendent at Fort Stedman During this month 
the partisans of the Limbm confederacy showed renewed hostility 
on the east oi Yawng Hwe, and the Lawk Sawk Sav^hwa was found 
to be instigating dacoity on the line of communications by the 
Pyinde pass A good deal of this disaffection was attributed to the 
prolonged inactivity of the Fort Stedman garrison, combined 
with the failure of the proposed meeting of chiefs with the Superin 
tendent at Haipak, and it was consequently determined that some 
action must be taken It was evident that as long as the Sawhwa 
remained hostile the line of communications which at present 
existed, and any line of communication 
NegohatioM^witli LawL troops operating further east, would 
never be free from attack, a letter was 
accordingly sent to him that the Superintendent was now about to 
proceed to his capital, that if he (Lawk Sawk) surrendered he 
would be established as under the Government, but that 

if he resisted he would be deposed 

At this time another letter was received from the lamhin 
Prince stating that he would surrender if the Government would 
make suitable provision for him The Mong Pawn Myosa also wrote 
to the effect that he would arrange a meeting of the chiefs of the 
Blong Nai confederacy and the Limhin Prince with the Supennten 
dent wherever the latter officer liked, in the same letter he com 
plained of an invasion of his territory by the Lai Hka confe 
deracy The Lai Hka were accordingly at once ordered to cease 
from these hostilities, and the several chiefs were invited to meet 
the Superintendent at Hopong on the 17th April 

Great difficulty was expenenced in eqmppmg the expedition 
with transport The column eventually started on the 4th April, 
.d™.c=toHop»g taking the circuitous road ma PweUa 
and Pindaya so as to frighten the dacoits 
on the lines of communications and drive m the Lawk Sawk 
posts on the Pindaya frontier, which were the terror of the whole 
northern Myelat 
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The march north from Pmdaya was made by easy stages to 
allow the Saivbwa ample opportunities of reconsidering his decision 
to offer hostility Everywhere in Lawk Sawk territory the arrival 
of the column was hailed with delight by the villagers, who pro- 
fessed that for over a year they had been robbed and raided by the 
Keng Tung men, who had put up the present Sawhwa on the 
throne 

On the 11th April the town of Lawk Sawk was occupied 
without resistance, hut the Saiohwa had already fled A meeting 
of the chief men of the statewasthenheld, at which it was decided 
that the present Sawhwa should be deposed and that Boh Saing, 
an ex Burman official, should be made interim administrator 
pending the appointment of a new ruler to be named by the Super 
intendent 

Boh Saing was consequently installed, and the neighbouring 
states were told to respect the appointment 

Erom Lawk Sawk the column marched through Mong Ping to 
Hopong, where it had been arranged to meet the Limbm Prince and 
the Mong Pawn Sau)bwo Neither of these men appeared, but the 
latter sent a message to the effect that he could not lea\ o his state 
at that time, as he was being attacked hy the Lai Hka and other 
Sawlwas 

The British force consequently mo\ ed on to Mong Pawn 
where a cessation of the hostilities (which were more of the 
character of comic opera than real war), and the reconcjliation of 
the chiefs, was quickly effected 

The Mong Pawn Sawhwa was a man of much force of character, 
SubmiMion of Mong P.wn practical leader oi tlic 

and the Limbin Prince Limbin confederacy Upon his submis 
Bion all the other Southern Shan States surrendered, and the 
Superintendent at once returned with the column to Port Sted 
man A party, under Captain Wallace, 27th Punjab Infantry, 
proceeded to Mong Nai with the Assistant Superintendent, where 
the full submission of the Saubtea was received and the Limbin 
Pnnee voluntarilv gave himself up At the special request of 
the Mong Nai Sauhxca the British flag was hoisted in his town 
and the detachment then returned to Port Stedman, whence the 
Limhm Prmce was sent to Bangoon, and afterwards, at lus own 
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request, to Calcutta, where he lived m receipt of an. allowance 
from Government 

Thus, by the end of June 1887, the whole of the Southern Shan 
state of the conntry June States had been brought Under the mflu 
cnco of the Superintendent and were free 
from disturbances The North, however, with the exception of 
Hsipaw, was still in a state of anarchy The Hsipaw Sawbwa had 
visited Mandalay early in 1887, and as he was the first Shan Sawhwa 
to place himself without reserve in the hands of the Government, 
he was received with much consideration He was present at the 
celebration of the Jubilee, and, as a special mark of favour ten 
years* tribute was remitted It was also decided that the states 
of Mong Long, Hsum Hsai and Mong Tung should be considered as 
subordinate to him 

The prime mover of all the fighting in the Northern Shan States 
was Naw Mong, the son of Song Naw Hpa who had been Sawhwa 
of Hsenwi until deposed by the Burmese Government This Naw 
Mong had been imprisoned by the Burmese Kmg, and, set free by 
us at the occupation, ho immediately set out for Hsenwi, where 
he gathered together his supporters in the Man Se neighbourhood 
From here he marched to the Lashio valley, and after many months 
of fightmg was defeated by Hkun Sang of Ton H6ng, and fled Hkun 
Sang then took possession of Mong Yai, and put himself m communi 
cation with the Supermtendent, Shan States 

Whilst the Northern Shan States were fightmg and generalJv 
„ TT . Ti arming themselves as above described, 

2 guns Eastern Diyision ® ’ 

Royal Artillery a column (strength as per margin) under 

command of Major H T S Yates, EA, 
Fusiliers accompanied Lieutenant Daly, Assistant 

fant*]^ Gurtlia Light In Pojjticai Qfi&cer, Northern Shan States, 
on tour, reaching Hsipaw on the 24th 
December The immediate object was to obtain the submission of 
the Tawng Peng Sawhwa to whom numerous letters had been sent, 
to none of which he had vouchsafed any reply The column left 
Hsipaw for Namhsan, the capital of Tawng Peng, on the 28th 
December Conflicting rumours as to this chief’s mtentions were 
current before our advance, and on our entermg the state, signs of 
distrust and apprehension were apparent On the 29th, the road had 
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been blocked m one place by newly felled trees, and on the Slet, 
the ad\anced and rear guards were almost simultaneously fired on 
The attack, however, was of a most half hearted description, and 
Namhsan was reached on the 1st January 1888, and a halt made 
All the villages cn route were practically deserted as was Namhsan 
itself, the 5attbM.a having fled the day before our arri\al On the 
10th January, the party left Namhsan, and on the 17th leachcd 
Mansam, wliere the villagers were in expectation of an attack by 
Hkun Sang’s men, two parties oi which were reported close at hand 
To these parties orders were sent to meet the column at Pang 
Hkyem The next day the column was met at that place by Hkun 
Bang’s official with about 400 men His men were in great straits 
for want of food, and seemed to had the order to disperse with ]oy 
The column reached Hsenwi on the 24th and Hlam Sang ex 
pressed himself pleased at our arrival On the 31st January a move 
was made, the column marching to Kunlongand Mong Ket, whence, 
on account of rumours of disturbances in Mong Yu, the Political 
Officer pushed on to Mong Yaw witli the Mounted Infantr\, the mam 
column amaing th( next day It was then decided that Major 
Yates, the Infantry of the column ind the Political Officer should at 
once push on to the disturbed district the remainder completing the 
exploration of the country between Lisbio and Mong Yaw Man Sc 
wasfixccl onas the place of rcndcz\ous and Hkan Sang was inMtcd 
to meet the column there on thc20tli Fcbnnrv Vfter a successful 
march, all armed parties disb inding on receipt of orders, tlie party 
reached Man Se where the remainder of the column was awaiting 
them Hi un Sang turned up punctinllv md a fe\ days liter the 
column returned to Mandalay, their object baimg been effected 
The Political Offici r armed on 1st Man h at Along Yai wlicre lie met 
a column from the south Here a, meeting was held at which the 
Hsenwi Naw mamg the Mong Yii PaoJgyvtt Hkun Sang the chiefs 
of Kchsi Mansan, Along Hsu and Along Sm and rtpresentatnts 
froinHsipaw and mam of the Southern States were present The 
arrangement arriiod at was tiiat Kehn Alansan, Along Hsu 
and Along Sm would bo independent Myozashps, and the Theinni 
principality be divided into North and South H^enwl and be placed 
under Hkun, Sang and NawtMimg respectively In this all present 
acqmesced, and tho column broke up and xtturned to Alandalay 

You V 3 H 
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Lieutenant Daly, Assistant Pohtical Officer, with rifles, 42nd 
Gurkha laght Infantrj , was left at Hsipaw on the way 

A few days later news was received of troubles in South Hsenwi 
This necessitated visiting that State which was accordingly done, 
Mong Yai was reached on the 14th Alarch and on the 25th a general 
meeting was held of all headmen and Elders of circles, and new 
representatives w ere chosen Of the leaders of the nsing, four were 
deported and the rest were left for the Saiihwa to deal with, and the 
part} then returned to Ma}m}o 

Whilst these e\entswere taking place Sawlapaw, the Chief of 
Eastern Karenm, had been gi\ing trouble The prolonged absence of 
the Superintendent, who had made an extended tour through the 
Southern and Northern States, coupled with the absence of the bulk 
of the eamson of Fort Stedman, seems to 

Eastern Karenm , i. x-l ^ 

have given rise to the supposition that 

the British troops had been or were about to be withdrawn In 
March 1888 Sawlapaw, who had declined to meet the Superinten 
dent some months before when requested to do so, took the opportu 
nity of settling a long standing feud with Mawkmai A band of Bed 
Karens attacked Mawkmai, and captured and burnt it, the Saiibiia 
fleeing across the Salween Sawlawpaw then proceeded to set up as 
Saubwa a candidate of his own who agreed to hold the State as a 
feudatory of the Karenm Chief 

This success doubtless emboldened Twet Nga Lu, who shortly 
after attacked and burnt Mong Pawn, driving out the Saw6toa 
By order of the Superintendent the Mong Nai Saii)bv,a now sent a 
party to expel Tw et Nga Lu but thej were defeated and pursued up 
to the gates of Mong Nai Twet Nga Lu then took up a position 
opposite Mong Nai, which he captured early m Ma}, the Sattbita 
flying to Mong Paivn 

In the meanwhile, some minor States in the south of the 
Myelat were fighting amongst themsehes, the Yawng Hwe <SiaM6M»a 
inciting them Peace w as restored and the Saubwa fined Rs 10 000 
A column then marched east, and Twet Nga Lu was captured by 
a mounted surprise part} under Lieutenant Fowler, 1st Baluchis, 
Be\en da} 3 after he had taken Mong Nai Six of the leaders were 
executed after trial by the Mong Nai Saubwa, and Twet Nga Lu 
was shot by his guards The column with the Assistant Superm 
tendent then marched to Mawkmai, which was evacuated by the 
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Karens, whose leader escaped to Siam The Karens retired to 
their own country, and a post was established at JIawLmai and a 
small one at Mong Nai At the end of June 1888, howe\er, 
Sawlapaw made another attack on Ma^kmai This was easily 
repulsed, and Lieutenant Fowler, assuming the offensive, drove the 
Karens out of their stronghold at Kantu Awn and expelled them 
from the Mawkmai territory These disturbances led to a British 
cinl officer being permanently stationed at Mong Nai, and about the 
same time the North and South Shan States were divided and became 
eparate charges, each under its own Superintendent 

It must be noted that these risings were purely local mutters, and 
it may be here remarked that the Shan States, as a whole, were the 
only part of Upper Burma which practically accepted British 
authority without opposition Within httlc over a > ear of the first 
occupation of the countiy the ruler of cverj state had made 
personal submission to the Superintendent and had agreed to accept 
ins position as tributary to the British Government under fixed con 
ditions The intention of the Government of India to maintain order 
and to p^’event private wars between the several states, while at 
the same time allowing to each chiei independence in the admimstra 
tion of his territory, had not only been declared but had been exem 
plified Trade began to revive almost immodntel>, ruined villages 
and towns were re occupied and rebuilt and the people began to 
resume their ordmarj pursuits, which it inaj be said, have never 
since been disturbed except in the frontier states, and only there for 
reasons which were purely local and differed in each case 

EASTERN KVRFNM EXPEDITION 

The season of 1888 89 was principally occupied in dealing with 
Sawlapaw the Chief of Eastern Karenm Immediatcl} after the 
defeat of lus forces at Kantu Awn, and probablv before he was 
aware of it, Sawlapaw wrote to the Supenntendent of the Shan 
States recounting his griev anccs against Alawkmai and peremptorily 
ordering the withdrawal of British troops from that state This 
letter was returned 

In August 1888 Sawlapaw seemed to have begun to understand 
that punishment would follow lus attacks 
to St.Upttr jj^, 

Gov crument to arbitrate between himscU and the Sa\(^xKi of ''law kmai 
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from whom he claimed Rs 2,400,000 as compensation But as 
these letters were couched in unsmtable phraseology, they too were 
returned by the hand of his messengers In September an ultimatum 
was sent to Fort Stedmin for despatch to Sawlapiw, if he proved 
refractory This reqmred him to come personally to Fort Stedman, 
to pay an inde mni ty of two lacs for the damage done to Mawkmai 
and to cover the cost of troops sent to the rehef of that state, to 
surrender 600 serviceable muskets, and pay annually Rs 6,000 in 
tribute Every chance was given to Sawlapaw to submit quietly, 
and It was not imtil the middle of Novem 


Start of the Expedition 


her that thfc ultimatum was despatched 


On the 19th December, as all our efforts to secure his submission 


were fxmtless, it was decided to send out the punitive expedition 
V hi ch had been under preparation The preparations included the 
despatch of a strong column under Brigadier General H Collett, c b , 
from Fort Stedman, and a second under Colonel J J Har\ey from 
Lower Burma by wa} of the Salween district Theiforthem Column 
was to overcome any resistance made by Sawlapaw and take and 
occupy his capital, Sawlon, while the Southern Column was to co 
operate to pre\ent his escape to the south, and to protect the 
Salween district from raids which it was expected the Karens would 
make The necessity for this was soon apparent, for two days before 
the am\ al of the Southern Column at Papun, Sawlapaw hadplunder 
ed and partially burnt the aillage of Kyaukhnyat, north east of 
Papun, v here there was a pohee outpost The Karens then retired, 
and on the 26th December Colonel Harvey’s force marched from 
Papun and taking a stockade at Pazaung south of Bawlake, with 
out difficulty, remamed in occupation to co\er the Burma Frontier 
The Northern Column, accompanied by the Superintendent of 
2 guns ^o iBengaiMoun the Shan States and by Jlr Barnard, 
tain Batte^^ Assistant Commissioner, left Saca, 

100 nfles 1st Ba Rifle . , *.v * T? 4 . oj. i ° 

Brigade thirty SIX miles Boutu oi hort Stedman, 

40 MI istBn Rifle Bng pjj 20th December The composi 

ado r , f T_ 1 

240 nfles 27th Bomh'vy tion of thc foice IS shown m the margm 
( 1.1 Lgt Jjj, opposition was met with till the let 

Biiuch) Light Infantry January, vhen, as the advanced scouts 

andUncK^*^ Madras Sappers pf .j-jjg j^junted infantry Were approach 
Action near Loilatr mg the Village of Ngakyaing, near 

Loikaw, thej were suddenly fired on by the enemy m some 
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broken ground on tbe left flank The Bcouta were immediately 
supported bj the whole of the Biluch Mounted Infantry, under 
Lieutenant Tighe, who, seeing a large body of the enemj in his 
front, made straight for them at full gallop, detaching at the 
same time a section to his left, to cut ofi their retreat to the 
hills The charge was so vigorously executed, that although the 
ground was unfaaouxable for mounted men, the Karens broke 
and fled Lieutenant Tighe pursued them nith great determina 
tion to within two miles of Loikaw, and succeeded in killing 
not less than 150 The British loss was four men killed and eight 
wounded 

Crossing the Balu Chaung on the 3td, the column reached 
Lawpita on the 4th, where some slight resistance n as met with from 
a body of about fi.fty of the enemy On the 5th January the force 
marched to the Pon Chaung descending some 2,000 feet over a 
difficult path to the river The passage of this ri\er uas effected 
by the ea emng oi the 6th, and the next day the column entered the 
‘ long defile,” which extends for some twelve miles to the Ngwe 
Daung ferry, within tuo miles of Sawlon itself This defile is of 
the most difficult nature, and if strongly held b> an encmj, could 
only be forced ^ith great lo«is On the right runs the Nam Pawn, 
unfordable, with a uidth of 100 to 150 yards , on the left rise 
rugged hills covered with thick forest, and in places quite inacccBs 
ible The road runs along the bank of the rner, for the most 
part within easy musket shot from the right hank, while on the 
left the hilh continuall) close in on the mer, forcing the road 
into a narrow precipitous gorge The column met i\ith slight 
opposition along the whole length of this defile, but owing to tbe 
precautions of the General, who had each height occupied and each 
defile turned, not a single casualty occurred on the side of the 
British, and on the afternoon of the 8th the force occupied the town 
of Sawlon which was found to be deserted All opposition now ceasei 

Some time before the arrival of the British troops Sawlawpaw 
Settlement of Eastern had fled Mr Hildebrand endear ouTcd to 
mduce him to return, but without succe'^s 
He succeeded, bower er, in secunng the submission oi all tbe principal 
local officials and notables, and on the 28th January, as Sawlapaw 
declined to come m, and his hiding place was unknown, a meetmg wa* 
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held for the purpose of electing a new chief of Eastern Karenni The 
person chosen was Sawlawi, the nephew and heir apparent of Saw 
lapaw Subject to the approval of the Government, !Mr Hildebrand 
inducted Sawlawi into the SauhwasJivp oi Eastern Karenni, and gave 
him a provisional order of appointment Sawlawi agreed to hold 
the State of Eastern Karenm as a subject of Her Majestj , to abstain 
from dealings “with foreign states, to pay an indemnity of £30,000 
in three instalments, to dehver before the end of March 1889 five 
hundred serviceable muskets, and to pay an annual tribute of £500 
The payment of the tribute and the delivery of the iduskets were 
guaranteed by the leading officials and timber traders of Eastern 
Karenni 

The troops were withdrawn on the 30th January 1889 From 
^ that date the administration of Eastern 

Later c\ ents in Iv rcnni ■> , r i , 

Ivarenm was earned on by baulawi, who 
displayed conspicuous loyalty in the observance of his engagements 
with the British Gov ernment The pay ment of the first instalment of 

the indemnity and the deliverance of the full tale of guns v\erc made 
within a day or two of the prescribed date, and Sawlawi regularly 
kept the Superintendent of the Shan States informed of the progress 
of events in his territory Towards the end of February , Sawlapaw, 
who had remained in hiding while Sawlon was occupied by British 
troops, returned and took up his residence at Ywathit, a village not 
far from Sawlon, leaving the admimstration in the hands of Sawlawi 
It had been arranged that the Siamese should co operate with 
the Bntish m these operations, but their co operation was scarcely 
satisfactory It was known that the Government of Siam laid claim 
FajiuTo of the &nmese to a portion of territory on the east bank of 
CO operation Salween river, and Mr Gould, Her 

Majesty’s representative at Bangkok (who had previously suggested 
the co operation of the Siamese forces against Karenm, but had not 
then mentioned that Siam would claim any territory as a reward for 
assistance), writing on the 10th November 1888 , intimated that in 
return for their assistance the Siamese would probably wash to 
establish their tcmtonal rights over this tract On the 22nd Nov 
ember, Sir Archer, Her Majesty’s Vice Consul at Chicng Mni 
(Zimme), wrote that the mam Siamese force intended for operations 
against Ivarenm would not start till December, when Prince 
Sonapandit would arrive to take command, but that a force of 400 
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men would be sent at once to guard one of the femes on the Salween 
nver The progre'^s of e\ent8 was notified to the Siamese authorities 
through Sir Gould and Sir Archer , but the first sign of the promis 
ed CO operation w as the appearance of a band of Sle Hawng Sawn 
Shans, part of the Siamese force, on the banks of the Salween, at 
the mouth of the Sle Pai on the 20th January Resistance had 
ceased on the 8th, and the Siamese co operation was practically 
useless On the 4th Februarj Mr Gould and Sir Archer were 
informed of the provisional settlement made with Sawlawi, and it 
was suggested that the Siamese troops should withdraw This sug 
gestion the Siamese authorities were unwilling to carry out, and 
remamed The country occupied bj the Siamese contained \aluable 
timber forests, and measures were adopted b^ them which practi 
cally amounted to the confiscation of all timber m these forests 
The temtory occupied bj the Siamese had long been held by the 
Karens, to whom the presence of the Siamese troops was a constant 
cause of irritation 

The complete and definite surrender of tiic Red Karens, in that 
it was so iino\peotcd was the most satisfactorj part of this c\pcdi 
tion For > ears thej had been the terror of then neighbours, and 
had extended their raids far into the Mjclat rv hence the) earned 
off women and childien to he sold in the Siamese Shan States 

On the return march Mr Hildcb’-and demarcated the boundary 
between the States of Mong Pai and Namiutl on and effected a 
settlement of the disputes there The onl) otlier incident of note 
\vas that in 1889 the Mong Piwn Saxthua \ as formall) placed m 
possession of the Trans Salween States of Mong Tung, Mong Hang 
Mong Ivy aw t, and Mong Ilta, which had been claimed b) Siam and 
until this had not acl nowlcdged the Sauhtta t, authorit) 


Tn the north, where there had been continual war for thirt) 


Progri sin the north ISS^ 


aear** itwashardhto be expected that 
there would be an immediate absence of 


disturbances There was a slight rising in ^outh Hsenwi which 
was at once BUiipressed, but it was onh after some trouble that 
Lieutenant Dal) succeeded in inducing the Xamhkaii l/yo.a to 
recognize the autliont) of the Xorth Ilsenwi Stncl%''c 


There was a good deal of resentment in the States of Hsum 
Hsai and Mong Long at their subordination to the ^atr^tra of 
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Hsipaw, and tlie persons he put m charge of these states were 
not \erv judicious appointments This, and their proximity to the 
plains, which made them an obvious place of refuge for dacoits 
and outlaws, rendered these two states a source of trouble, and 
their population tended rather to decrease than to settle down 
quietly 

Tawng Peng, Loi Long, and Mong Mit were full of elements 
of disturbance owing to the presence near their borders of the 
Pretender Saw Yan Naing and HLamLeng, and there was a good 
deal of ferment and some fighting in these districts, an account of 
which has been given in the chapter on the Kachins On the 
whole, howe\ er, there was steady progress and the confidence of 
the chiefs m the Government was confirmed and strengthened 

In the following year (1889) South Hsenwi was undisturbed, 
but in December 1890 the Northern State was the scene of a rising 
headed by Hkun Yi, the Sawbtvd's brother m law, and son of Sang 
Hai, who intended him to be the heir Hkun Yi was killed before 
the affair became serious, but later m the year there was trouble 
between the Sawliva's officials and some Kachins m the northern 
part of the state This was smoothed over for the moment but the 
Kachins were not satisfied, and it was the beginning of the discon 
tent which had serious results three >ears later The rest of the 
Northern States were undisturbed, but the condition of Mong Long 
as a refuge for outlaws was still unsatisfactorj and the population 
of Hsum Hsai steadily decreased A good deal of progress was made 
in the construction of roads from Mandalaj to Majmyo and 
Hsipaw, and from Meiktila towards the head quarters of the 
Southern Shan States, and both of these began to be much used by 
caravans 

In the Southern Shan States m 1890 the most important 
eaents were (1) the submission of the great Trans Salween State 
of Keng Tung, with which up till then only an aborti\e corre 
spondence had been maintained, and (2) the settlement, by the 
Anglo Siamese Commission, of the disputes about the terntorv 
the Siamese had taken up on the eastern side of the Salween after 
the Karenm expedition, and about the Trans Salween States 
handed o\ er to the Sawhwa of Mong Pawn, to which thev also laid 
claim 
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During the greater part of 1890 91 and 1891 92, the Superm- 
jggp gg tendenta were for the most part engaged 

m frontier affairs The Kachins caused 
some disturbance in North Hsenwi Unsuccessful attempts were 
made to secure the submission of West Manglon, the only 
Trans Salween State that had not accepted British authority, 
and turbulence on the Keng Tung-Siam frontier culminated in the 
murder of a Siamese Survey ofiBeer m June 1891 At the end of 
the year, the Western Karcnni chiefs, who had been practically 
independent, were brought under administration These chiefs 
were granted sanads, a nominal tribute was imposed, and \ar 10 u 3 
inter tribal disputes were settled In the year 1892 93, the line 
selected as the Southern Shan State*? and Siam boundary m 1890 
was settled on, the Siamese Commissioners working in perfect 
accord with Messrs Hildebrand and Leveson 

In the Northern Shan States there \vas a considerable 
disturbance The task 0 ! administering the constantly increasing 
hordes of Kachin immigrants proved quite bej ond the power of the 
Sawbtva of North Hsenwi The attempts of the district ofGcials 
to tyrannize over them exasperated them, and on the 12th December, 
they made a successful attack on Wing Hsenwi On the 16th, 
Mr W A Graham, Treasury Officer at Lashio, proceeded to Hsenwi 
with a Military Police escort, and dislodged the rebels, who then 
consented to arbitration Various disturbances broke out after- 
wards but the Kachins declared that the rebellion was against the 
authority of Hkun Sang and not against the British Goa ernment 
While these affairs were happemng the Superintendent was 
settling affairs in Manglon At the time of the annexation Manglon 
was divided into two states cast and west of the Salween The 
west was ruled by Sao Maha, a half brother of the chief of the 
castor mam state Sao Maha did not admit the suzerainty of the 
British Go\ ernment In 1892, therefore, the Eastern chief was put 
in charge of both sides of the Salween During the rains, howe\ er, 
Sao Maha recened support from se\eral mmor Wa chiefs, and 
re established himself at Nn Lau, west of the river, and with the 
assistance of his allies, Ngek Ting and Loi Lou, burnt some villages 
in East Manglon On the approach of the Superintendent he fled, 
and since then AVest Manglon has been at peace 
tot v 


31 
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Smce 1893 peace and prospenty have reigned in the Shan 
States, and the only troubles that have 
xpc 1 ion occurred have been on the frontier It 
mil be sufficient to barely note the chief events of each year since 
1893 In January and February 1894, Mr Le\eson was engaged 
in an expedition to the Bre and Padaung country betw een the 
Karen Hill Tracts oi the Toungoo Distnct and the Western Karenni 
States This expedition was undertaken in consequence of a raid 
committed on Lokadashe, a \illage on the north eastern border of 
the Karen Hill Tracts Up to the date of starting, very little was 
known of the condition of the country of the Bres and Padaungs 
beyond the fact that the people were in a disturbed state They 
were found to be practically lawless , the various villages were 
technically under one or the other of the \ariou8 Shan or Karenni 
chiefs but were as a rule out of their control They were there 
fore placed under the general charge of the Civil Officer at Loikaw 
with considerable advantage to themselves and their neighbours 
Another expedition, conducted by Mr Stirling in the same 
year along the Keng Tung frontier, also brought us into relations 
with various hill tribes other than the Shans and settled different 
frontier disputes 

In the Northern states there were still a few dacoities and 
crimes, among them being the murder of Mr Lambert, of the 
American Mission in Wing Hsipaw 

In both 1886 and 1887 there were minor hostilities with certain 
petty Wa communities i 

Since 1897 peace and prosperity has been unbroken in the Shan 
States, and trade has increased by leaps and bounds The most 
important e\ent, and one which has removed a possible source 
of trouble and ea en danger, is the partial delimitation of the Burma 
China boundary which was successfully completed in the open 
season of 1900 1901 The only disturbing element now remaining is 
the Wild Wa comraumtj, which has ne\er acknowledged British 
suzerainty As these people, however, do not raid into other 
parts of the Shan States there appears to be no urgent reason to 
undertake their subjugation It maj possiblj be, and, it is to bo 
hoped, it Will be, found possible to graduallj induce them to accept 
our authority without having recourse to force of arms 
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PRESEi^T STATE OF THE ARMl UhDBR THE COMMAND OF BRIGADIER 
GENERAL SIR AFCIIIBALD CAMPBELL KCB ETC SERVING AGAINST 
THE DOMINIONS OF THE KING OF AV A 
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APPENDIX III 

TBEATTOF TJNDABO 
Article I 

There stall te a pp-ipetual peace and friendslnp between the Honour 
able Company on the one part and the King of Ava on the other 

Article II 

His Majesty the King of Ava renounces all claims, and mil abstain from 
all interference with the principality of Assam and also with the contiguous 
petty States of Cachar and Jyntcea With regard to Munmpore, it is stipulat 
ed that, should Ghumbeer Singh desire to return to that country, he shall 
be recognized by the King of Ava as Raja thereof 

Article HI 

To prevent all future disputes respecting the boundary between the two 
great nations the British Goi emment will retain the conquered provinces of 
Arahan including the four divisions of Arahan, Ramiec, Cheduba, and Sando 
way, and His Majesty the King of Burma cedes all rights thereto The 
Unnoupeotowmien,,oT Arakan, mountains will henceforth form the boundary 
between the two great nations on that side Any doubts regarding the said 
line of demarcation will be settled by the Commissioners appointed by the 
respective Governments for that purpose, such commissioners from both 
powers to be suitable and corresponding in rank 

Article IV 

His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to the British Government the con 
queted provinces of Yeh Tavoy, and Mergui and Tenassenm mth the in 
lands and dependencies thereunto appertaimng taking the Salween river 
as the hne of demarcation on that frontier Any doubts regarding their 
boundanes will be settled as specified m the concluding part of Article III 

Article V 

In proof of the sincere disposition of the Barman Government to 
maintain the relations of peace and amity between the nations and as part 
indemnification to the British Government for the expenses of the war, Ills 
Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one crore of rupees 
i 432 ) 
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Article VI 

No person whate\er, whether native or foreigner, is hereafter to be 
molested by either party, on account of the part which he may ha\e taken 
or have been compelled to take, in the present war 
Article VII 

In order to cultivate andimpro\ethc relations of amity and peace hereby 
estabhshed between the two Governments it is agreed that accredited inims 
ters, retaimng an escort or safe guard of fifty men from each, shall reside at 
the darbar of the other who shall be permitted to purchase or to build a 
smtable place of residence of permanent materials , and a commercial 
treaty, upon principles of reciprocal ad\antagc, \vill be entered into by the 
high contracting Powers 

Article VIII 

All puhhc and pn\ate debts contracted by either Government or by the 
subjects of either Government, with the others previous to the war, to be rc 
cognized and hquidated upon the same pnnciplcs of honour and good faith 
as if hostilities had not taken place between the two nations , and no advantage 
shall be taken by either party of the period that may ha\ c elapsed since the 
debts were incurred or in consequence of tbe war and according to the 
umversal law of nations it is further stipulated that the property of 
all Bntish subjects who may die in the domimons of His Majesty the King of 
Ava shall in the absence of legal heirs, be placed m the hands of the British 
Resident, or Consul in the said domimons who inll dispose of the same 
according to the tenour of the British law In like manner the property of 
Butman subjects dying under the same conditions in any part of the British 
domimons shall be made or to the Mimster or other authority delegated 
hyhisBurman Majesty to the Supreme Government of India 
Article IX 

The King of Ava will abolish all exactions on Bntish ships or vessels m 
Burman ports that are not required for Burman ships or vessels in Bntish 
ports , nor shall ships or vessels the property of Bntish subjects whether 
European or Indian, entenng the Rangoon nver, or other Burman ports, be 
reqmrcd to land their guns, or unship their rudders, or to do any other act 
not required b} Burmese ships or vc«scls in Bnti«h ports 
Article X 

The good and faithful allv of the Bntish Government llis Majistv the 
King of Siam having taken a part m the present war will to thi. falks 
extent 05 far as regards His Majc&ty and Lis subjects bt included m the 
above treaty 

\oi,\ 
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Abtiols XI 

This treaty to be ratified by the Burmese authonties competent in the 
hke cases, and the ratification to be accompamed by all Bntish, whether 
European or native, American, and other prisoners, who will be dehvered over 
to the Bntish Commissioners The Bntish Commissioners on their part 
engaging that the said treaty shall be ratified by the Right Honourable the 
Governor General in Council, and the ratifications shall be dehvered to His 
Majesty the King of Ava, m four months or sooner if possible , and all the 
Burmese pnsonera shall, in htc manner, be dehvered over to their own Gov 
emment, as soon as they arrive from Bengal 

ADDmoNAt Article 

The Bntish Comnussioneis being most anxiously desirous to manifest 
the sincenty of their wish for peace and to make the immediate execution 
of the fifth article of this treaty as little irksome or mconvement as possible 
His Majesty the King of Ava consents to the followmg arrangement with res 
pect to the division of the sum total as specified in the article before referred 
to, into instalments, otr upon the payment of twenty five lakhs of rupees, 
or one fourth of the sum total (the other articles of the treaty being executed) 
the army will retue to Rangoon , upon the further payment of a eimilar sum 
at that place, within one hundred days from this date with the proviso as 
above tbe army will evacuate the dominions of His Majesty the King of A\a 
with the least possible delay , leaving the icmaimng moiety of the sum total 
to be paid by equal annual instalments in two years, from this 24;th day of 
February 1826 A D through the Consul or Resident m Ava or Pegu, on the 
part of the Honourable East India Company 
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illh UTE B7 ni8 EXCELLENGT TBE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OT INDIA, DATED llTE FEBRUARY 1886 

HAVl^o now visited Mandalay and discussed the affairs of Upper Burma 
with Mr Bernard the Chief Commissioner, with Lieutenant General Sir Harry 
Prendergast Commanding the Expeditionary Force with Colonel Sladcn, 
the Political Officer, and with all the chief local authorities, both civil and 
military, European and native, I proceed to record for the consideration 
and orders of Her Majesty’s Government the conclusions at which I have 
arrived regarding the future admimstration of that country These have 
been already communicated m general terms to the Secretary of State for 
India in my telegram of the 13th February I propose m the present minute 
to explam the position more full), and to give some account of the measures 
which I venture to think are best calculated to ensure peace and order in 
Upper Burma and to promote the welfare and prosperity of its inhabitants 
It IB unnecessary for me to deal with the causes of our quarrel with the 
late King They have been sufficiently set forth m previous despatches to 
the Secretary of State but the removal of Tbibaw having become a necea 
sity, it was manifestly desirable that it should be effected undensuch circum 
stances as would convince both him and his adherents that resistance was 
hopeless With this vien , General Prendergast was Bupphed with a large and 
efficient force and was recommended, bytbe celerity and decision of his move 
ments, to anticipate and confound the defensive measures of his opponent 
He was also instructed not to be beguiled by any evasive replies or pleas for 
delay but as soon as the time ollowcd for answering our ultimatum had 
elapsed, to march straight upon Mandalay In domg this however ho was 
to adopt such tactics as were best calculated to av oid direct collision with 
the Burmese forces so far as was compatible with the safety of his troops 
and the attainment of his object He was also reminded that the country 
to be dealt with was not inhabited by a hostile people but by a commumty 
identical in race and religion andm all its matenal mterests with those who 
were altcad) our own subjects The successful manner m which General 
Prendergast complied with these suggestions 13 now a matter of history 
As a consequence I have been able to pass up the Irrawaddy and to enter 
Mandalay amidst the greetings of a fneadJy and reconciled popolaticn 
( 485 ) 
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In further proof of their good feeling I may mention that since wc 
occupied the capital and the other chief towns of Upper Burma, 
although our soldiers freely mix with the people and might frequently 
be taken at a disad\antage, not ft single murder or act of violence 
has been committed against them while our detached parties, on their 
arrival at the \ariou3 \nIlage3of the outlying districts, are spontaneously 
furnished by the inhabitants with supplies of water, and received with every 
token of goodwill Nor can there be any doubt that the prospect of the 
substitution of a strong and orderly Government for the incompetent and 
cruel t} rannv of their former ruler is regarded with general satisfaction 
by the inhabitants of all those parts of the country to which we hav e 
penetrated 

The removal of the late King to a place of security in India having been 
dulj effected it btcoraes a matter of urgent necessity to decide under what 
kind of Government Upper Burma is to be placed The Proclamation of the 
1st of January declared the province to be from thenceforth anintepal por 
tjon of Her Majestj ’s dominions It has also placed the administration under 
the personal superintendence of the Viceroj The latter part of this arrange 
ment however, mamfestlj possesses a provincial character and must be 
replaced b) a more satisfactory and permanent regime I will now proceed 
to discuss the alternative dispositions which have presented themselves to my 
mind 

Being most reluctant to add unnecessarily to our Imperial responsibilities 
I first considered the possibility of restricting our interference to the barest 
minimum by confining it to such precautionary measures as would do no 
more than prevent for the future the open or surreptitious introduction of 
inconvenient foreign influences into the upper valley of the Irrawaddy 
In other words I asked myself whether it might not he possible to trans 
form Burma to use an expression now become familiar into a “buffer” 
state Under this arrangement the Native Alompra dynasty would have 
remained upon the throne the ruling Prince lihc the Amir of Afghanis 
tan would have been perfectly independent in matters of internal adminis 
tration and all that we should hive required would have been the right to 
sapervisp liis external relations In fact he would have become what the late 
King would have remained had he accepted our original proposals an autocra 
tic though confederated sovereign On closer examination, however andwith 
more detailed information at my <li$posaI this scheme did not appear feasible 
The kingdom of A\ a has neither the elasticity nor the ultimate power of re 
Pistance which a buffer state ” ought to po'vsc'ss as our recent expedition 
has clearly shown The maintenance by artificial means of its independence 
on the great lino of communication liotwccn our Burmese possessions njid 
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CSiiDa Tras evidently b contrivance of mote than doubtful ulibty It would 
certainly prove an obstacle to free commercial intercourse and its ireabnesa 
might tempt the Government of Pekm to asaeit over it, in a serious manner, 
those shadoTry and, as I believe imfounded claimB to suzerainty which the 
Chinese Ambassador has recently put forward for diplomatic purposes 
Under any circumstances it is a question whether a bemi -ptoteotedi state can 
be ad\ antageousi) established on the confines of the Empire The very 
principle of protection even m ita moat attenuated form implies responsibili 
ties out of proportion to our means of discharging them, and goes very far 
towards placing it in the power of the ruler we patronised to drag us into a 
war against our will bj provoking hia neighbours into aggressions, which, 
whether justified or not, it might become netessarv for us to resist Nor 
must we forget that only a year ago a band of Chme®e adventurers took and 
kept possession of Bhsmo for some weeks, while so weak was the Native 
Government that its troops were unaole to recover the place until bribery 
came to their assistance A similar enterprise might he undertaken here 
after on a larger scale and under more formidable auspices In such an event* 
our intervention would become a necessity, but it would be exercised under 
the worst po&sible conditions as long as the nuhtoxy (.ommand and resources 
of the country remained in the hands of a chief alike incapable of husbanding 
his menuee or disciplining his battalions hforeover, such a personage 
would always be jealous of our icterfefen(.e, and would probab?) prove at the 
moat entieal moment unreasonable and obstructive, and perhaps didoral 
The country is not rich enough to support a British aunharj contingent m 
adivtion to the court and array of a Lmg ond as wc certain}} could not well 
gartiBon the frontier at our own expense it would of necessity be left exposed 
to such risks as I have indicated 

The next aiteroafive whioh I examined was that of ntmataiiun'^ Upper 
Burma as a fully protected state, with a native dynasty and native ofScials 
hut under a British Resident, who should crcfcise a certain control over tho 
internal administration as well as events relations with foreign powers 

According to this scheme Upper Burma would assume a status einular 
to that of many Native States m India proper I was the more induced to 
favour such an arrangement, as I had been very favouraWi impressed by 
the attitude of the princes and by the condition of the native coimnunities 
I had recently VTsitcd in Rsjputana and CVntml India but it seen lecaire 
apparent that there was very little real analogy between the tcmlones m 
question and Upper Burma The pnnees of India are for fbt- most part 
highly civjhaed, mteliigcnt and capable persons and are generally anxious 
not Only to cultivate the most /nendfy relations with us bat to assimilate the 
Rdminiatration of their states with that of the adjoining provinces order 
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In further proof of their good feeling I may mention that, amce we 
occupied the capital and the other chief towns of Upper Burma, 
although our soldiers freely miT with the people and might frequently 
be taken at a disadvantage, not a single murder or act of violence 
has been committed against them, while our detached parties, on their 
arn\al at the various villages of theoutljmg districts are spontaneously 
furnished bj the inhabitants with supplies of water, and received with e\ ery 
token of goodwill Nor can there he any doubt that the prospect of the 
substitution of a strong and orderly Government for the incompetent and 
cruel tyranny of their former ruler is regarded with general satisfaction 
bj the inhabitants of all those parts of the country to which we hav e 
penetrated 

The remov al of the late King to a place of security in India having been 
dulj effected it becomes a matter of urgent necessity to decide under what 
kind of Government Upper Burma is to be placed The Proclamation of the 
1st of January declared the province to be from thenceforth an integral por 
tion of Her Majesty s dominion^ It has also placed the administration under 
the personal superintendence of the Viceroy The latter part of this arrange 
tnent however manifestly possesses a provincial character and must be 
replaced bj a more satisfactory and permanent regime I will now proceed 
to discuss the alternate e dispositions which have presented themselves to my 
nund 

Being most reluctant to add unnecessarily to our Imperial responsibilities, 

I first considered the possibility of restricting our interference to the barest 
minimum by ‘confining it to such precautionary measures as would do no 
more than prevent for the future the open or surreptitious introduction of 
inconvenient foreign influences into the upper valley of the Irrawaddy 
In other words I asked myself whether it might not he possible to trans 
form Burma to use an expression now become familiar, into a “buffer 
state Under this arrangement the Native Alompra dynasty would have 
remained upon the throne the ruling Prince like the Amir of Afghanis 
tan would hav e been perfectly independent in matters of internal adminis 
tration and all that we should have required would have been the right to 
saperv ise his external relations In fact he would hav e become what the late 
King would have remamod had he accepted our original proposals, an autocra 
tic though confederated Sovereign On closer examination however andnith 
more detailed information at my disposal this scheme did not appear feasible 
The 1 ingdom of Ava has neither the elasticity nor the ultimate power of re 
sistance winch a “ buffer state * ought to possess as our recent expedition 
has clearly shown The maintenance by artificial means of its independence 
on the great hno of communication between our Burmese possessions and 
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Having rejected, then, the idea o{ placing on the throne a pnnce endowed 
with the ordinary status of an Indian feudatory, I proceeded to consider 
whether it might not be desirable to set up the minor son of the late Nyaung 
Yan as the destined occupant of the vacant throne with Bntish officers 
administering the state m his name and on his behalf until he should come of 
age fifteen years hence , but it wasat once apparent that this would impose upon 
U3 all the trouble, aimetj and costofaBcitish occupation without securing 
us anj corresponding advantages in the present, while we should be committing 
oursehes m the distant future to an arrangement which, m the end, would 
probably disappomt our expectations, and to a prince who might prove totally 
unfitted to play the part designed for him It was with considerable regret 
that I thus felt myself constramed to abandon the idea of mamtammg the 
old dynasty m one form or another on the throne of Burma, for I had always 
understood that the prestige of the Alompra family had great influence with 
the Burmese, and I had hoped to utihsc it in the cause of order It is to be 
observed, however, that the lojalty of the people is exhibited as often by 
their tendency to support successiae ephemeral pretenders whenever a son of 
the Koyal House is able to escape from the prison in which all the long s 
children are generally confined os by anj exhibition of active devotion to 
the de facio sovereign 

The foregoing alternatives not affording a desirable solution of the ques 
tion the possibiUt} occurred to me of permanently placing the civil adminis 
tratjon of the country in the hands of Bntish ofBcers, at the same time that the 
position occupied bj its former kings was assumed by a Llama or some similar 
ecclesiastical digmtary such as is found in other Buddhist States By this 
means it might be possible, I imagined, to give a certain amount of satisfac 
tion to that national sentiment with which the Burmese in common vnth all 
other people, must be credited, to console them for the disappearance of their 
own Boyal House and to secure a satisfactory channel for mamtammg those 
ambiguous relations with Chma which, though proved by the Burmese to 
have been devoid of any recognition of infenonty, are asserted by the Marquis 
Tseng to have imphed the acknowledgment of his Emperor a suzerain rights 
hut such a dignitary, though a less sensitive centre than a king and his court 
m respect to foreign influences, might very possibly have proved a source of 
future embarrassment At all events the idea possessed too experimental 
a character to have justified its proposal as a practical solution of the 
problem. 

On the whole therefore, I am convinced that annexation pure and 
simple, and the direct administration of the provance bv Bntish ofilcers ofltrs 
the best prospect of sccurmg the peace and prosperity of Upper Burma and 
°ut Own Imperial and commercial interests This decision no doubt imposes 
upon U3 eeiious obbgations and rcsponaibihties and is for a time certam t'* 
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direct Bntisli rule The Burmese rulers, on the contrary, belong to a totally 
different world , the order of their ideas has been as incomprehensible to us 
as that of ours to them while their conception of their own supenority to all 
created beings has rendered even ordinary diplomatic intercourse between 
themselves and other nations impossible Even those of the Burmese dig 
lutaries who, in their own personal interest and as estabhshed court favourites 
are an-aous for the maintenance of a native dynastv on the throne frankly 
admit that there would be no hope ol* improvement so long as the real power 
was wielded by a descendant of Alompra It would be necessary they assert 
to place all effective authority m their own hands under the direction of a 
British Eesident and to maintain the king os a mere puppet To anj arrange 
ment of this kind there are manifestly grave objections A puppet king of the 
Burmese type would prove a ver} expensive troublesome, and contumacious 
fiction Nor do the notables who thus propose to rule m the Eoyal name 
as Mayors of the Palace present the necessarj guarantees that the power 
entrusted to them would be properly exercised Under King Thibaw some of 
them undoubtedly took an active part m the massacres which justly roused 
the indignation of the civilised world and some of them are well known to have 
been in league with the dacoits who ravaged the country 

But ev en vrere the establishment of a Protected state a measure desirable 
in itself, we are met bj the difficultj that there is no prince of the Boyal House 
to whom the trust could be safely confided Had the Nyaung Yan Prince 
liv ed, such a course might perhaps have deserved, m bs interests, a certain 
amount of senous consideration The only living member of the Alompra 
family whose abilities and influence would make him even a respectable 
candidate is the Myngun Prmce now resident at Pondicherry But the 
principal claim of tbs personage to notoriety is the fact that ho tried 
to murder bs father, and succeeded in kiUiug his uncle In any case it 
IS probable that bs feelings towards us are uufnendly Having been brought 
over from Burma to India, where he was interned, he escaped and took 
refuge with the French, whom he now naturally regards as bs patrons 
Even did we countenance bs accession, he could not without the aid of British 
bayonets restore order to Upper Banna or maintain braself upon the throne 
against the numerous other aspirants of bs House, and the successful assertion 
of bs authonty would be certam to prove the signal for the re integration 
of commercial, if not of political mtngues and jobbery at Mandalar adverse 
to Bntish interests The Nvaimg Oke Pnnee, now in Bengal, is unpopular m 
Burma, and of unsatisfactory character The difficulty of estabhsbng bm 
in power at Mandalay would be even greater than in the case of the Myngun 
Prmce and the result of the experiment would probably prove disastrous 
None of the other adult princes are men of any note or influence, or command 
any substantial following lo the countiy 
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dacoita m order to test the no\ elty and delight of an adventurous onslaught 
upon villages in another neighbourhood When men of settled occupation 
can thus beha\e, it is of course quite natural that the unemplojed or idle 
members of the commumty (and in Burma the mdustrj of the women supports 
a large idle class) should ]om such gangs when dacoitj is rife Tlie people 
generally while lighthearted and engaging in manj wajs have a strain of 
savagery and cruelty m their disposition which breaks out at times into wan 
ton exercise and can only he repressed by firm and even severe handling 
It 13 a mistake to suppose that the dacoits who are now disturbing the peace 
of many distncts in Upper Burma, and whose incursions into Lower Burma 
caused for a time so much anxiety to the local officers, are chiefly bands of 
patriots or partisan warriors opposing the invasion of their country by a 
foreign power Their object for the most part is plunder and their attacks 
are prmapally directed not against our parties or posts, as the fact of only 
sev en Bntiah rank and file having fallen dunng the whole campaign sufficiently 
proves hut against the defenceless vnllages of their own countrj men who apply 
for and welcome our patrols and columns as their only defence agamst their 
inroads It is true that larger bodies, recruited from the disbanded soldiery 
and the more necessitous and adventurous portion of the population may 
occasionally gather to a head under the standard of some prmce and m right 
of then numbers be entitled to claim a more bonourable designation than the 
bands of pillagers tecbmcally kmown as “ dacoits,” but it must be remembered 
that even these princes are fightmg each for his own hand and his own personal 
ascendancy, and are not banded m a common cause against us Whether, 
however we call them dacoits robbers, partisans, insurgents, rebels, or patriots, 
it 13 equally certain that in the interests of the commumty at large they must 
be aummanly putdown though the execution of this tasl should bg conducted 
m as humane, forbearmg and considerate a manner as possible 

Much has, I am glad to find been done by Mr Bernard and General 
Prendergast to restore order and the tracts to which they have been able to 
post British civil officers with on adequate protective force ore now for the 
most part quiet and safe When the distncts vhich have been thus far 
left m charge of the Hlntdaxc or supreme native council are emiilarly 
taken over, I have no doubt that similar results will follow at anv rate in the 
more open and accessible parts of the country 

We must not however anticipate that we shall bo able to repress or pre 
vent disturbance all at once or a recrudescence of disturbance hereafter 
The very causes which made our conquest of Upper Burma an easv task render 
difficult its complete and permanent pacification Tbt Burmc-vO are credulc-s 
and childish and appear to be unable to appreciate facts until thee have l-ecn 

murustakably brought home to them There is, apart from the Roval 
Voi V 3 1* 
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involve a great increase of anxiety, and possibly consideraHe extra ezpendi 
ture ^ But no other course is really open to us, and in the end I have no 
doubt that we shall be repaid for anj temporary trouble and annoyance by 
increased security within our own distncts and upon our eastern frontiers, 
as well as by the det elopment of trade and of the general resources of the new 
province 

It has not unnaturally been suggested that the deposition of Thibaw 
and the absorption of his terntones may raise uneasy feelings in the minds 
of our Indian feudatories This is a matter as to which I have made very 
careful enquiry, and I am quite convinced that the objection is unsub 
stantial The Indian Princes take but little interest in our proceedings m 
Burma They are not linked bj either political or rcbgious sympathy with 
the Burmese dynastj, whose sole connection with India m past ages was 
that of a hostile and aggressive power They recognise clearly that 
Thibaw 8 position was essentially distinct from their own, and that their 
relations to the British Government stand upon a perfectly different footing 
If the rapid subjugation and summary punishment of the Burmese King 
has had any effect whatever upon their minds I should anticipate its 
serving to convince them that hostile or dubious intrigues with foreign 
powers are not hkel} to be tolerated by the British Government and can only 
bring ruin upon those who engage in them 

Again it 13 onl> b} annexation and the establishment of a British ad 
mimstration that we can hope to rescue Upper Burma from the state of lawless 
ness and anarchy m which many parts of it are plunged The countrj has at 
all times and even under its best princes suffered from the depredations of 
gang robbers or dacoits — recruited not only from among the bad characters 
of the towns and villages of Burma proper, but from the Shans and other hill 
tribes of the surrounding mountain tracts Under Thibaw s maladmmistra 
tion these chronic outbreaks were greatly intensiffed and extended , and the 
ill directed efforts of his Ministers have failed to suppress them, even in the 
neighbourhood of the capital Indeed it is universally beheved that the rela 
tions of more than one of the Hlutdato with dacoits wore friendly and 
mutually profitable Kor can it be denied that recent events the disband 
ment of the late King s troops and the confusion and uncertainty which the 
overthrow of the Native Government must for a time engender, have supphed 
them with additional recruits and a fresh stimulant There is mdeed a 
curious element of restlessness in the Burmese character which gives a great 
deal of trouble m Lower Burma and mvanably develops into enme under 
the influence of popular excitement or of any invitmg opportumty Nothing 
is mote common than for a j oung man who was y esterda} tilling his field- to 
all appearance a respectable and well disposed cultiv ator suddenly to dis 
appear from his home and attach himself fox a time to a gang of professional 
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afraid that some months afterwards, when the crops are sown, and the season 
of idleness returns, there may be some reiteration of our present tronhles 
In a year or two however, we ought to have the whole country reasonably 
quiet WTien we remember how long dacoity lasted after our occupation of 
Bengal , that thirty years ago the neighbourhood of Calcutta was rendered 
unsafe by gangs of dacoits that within a still more recent period it was im 
possible to wander three or four miles out of Poona without a guard , and that 
there is at the present moment a dacoit leader at largo m the Central Provmces 
who has for years defied all the efforts to capture bim put forth by our own 
pohee and by those of se\ eral Native States, there is no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the prospect before us or impatient at the progress already made 
In deabng with this part of the subject, the Government of India has been 
naturally anxious to assure itself that m repressing the disturbances which 
have been troubling the peace of the country, no unnecessary rigour has been 
emplo}ed I have already noted the strong injunctions laid upon General 
Prendergast to act, not merely with humanity hut in an exceptionally land 
and conciliatory manner towards the people These injunctions appear to 
me to have been conscientiously fulfilled For a brief penod, and while our 
troops were actually m the presence of on enemy, martial law of necessity 
prevailed and martial law is always a hateful expedient and bable to ahuso 
in the hands of inezpenenced or excitable officers but the moment the mill 
taty situation was assured, Mr Bernard was mvested with full civil jurisdiction 
over the province and directed to administer it accordingly A number of 
cml officers base been placed at his disposal, and the Chief Commissioner 
a sures me that the captured dacoits ha\e been invanably tned and flentecced 
by the latter, though the carrying out of the capital sentences has neecs 
sarily been entrusted to the mihtary authorities He adds that none but men 
caught led handed and fresh from rapme and murder have been subjected 
to the penalty of death However temble the necessity for such a procedure, 
it 13 the most merciful course in the end Violent crime can only Ekj control 
led by a certain amount of rigour, and the peaceful inhabitants of the coun 
try, whom we are now bound to protect by e>ery means m our power, would 
have a just right to complam if, through undue lemency the burning and 
plundering of tbeir villages, accompanied, as it often is by cruel forms of 
torture and murder, were encouraged rather than suppressed Subject how 
ever, to the foregomg considerations I have requested Mr Bernard to he 
extremely cautious in sanctioning any death sentences whatever In doing 
this, I have only suggested the course to which tie well known humanity of 
hi3 nature is already predisposed 

It would have been more satisfactory before proceeding to arrange our 
future organization had wo been m the possession of fuller informatioo as 

8LS 
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no aristocracy or leading class m the country All are, owing to the monastic 
schools, at about the same level of education There arc no rich men,^ just 
as, thanks to the sparseness of the population, there arc no poor Even the 
priesthood has no special power, since any man may assume the 
robe, and all must do so once at least m their hies, while any hponjyi can at 
his pleasure renoimce his -vows and return to lay hie “becoming” as the 
phrase is “ a man again ’ IVe ha\e therefore to deal with a population 
made up of disintegrated umts, each thmkmg and acting for himself, rather 
than with masses or class combinations on whom the influence either of advan 
tage or of feat can be brought effectually to bear It will be a work con 
sequently of time as we know from experience in Lower Burma to convince 
the disorderly and lU disposed that wo intend them to recei\e us as theirrulers 
and to respect our standard of civic discipline and pohtical morality The 
situation moreover, is undoubtedly compheated by the fact of any Alompra 
Prince under the Native Government havmg been always able to obtam some 
sort of following whenever be attempted to raise his flag and stnke a blow 
for the throne Hence the jealousy with, which the reignmg monarch kept 
his near relatives shut up within the palace and hence the terrible massacres 
of the royal km which from time to time took place m Mandalay Hence also 
the close seclusion of the Eiog himself withm his palace, as any excursion 
outside exposed him to the risk of attack from some one or other of his relatives 
who might have gathered round him a band of followers On one of the rare 
occasions when Thibaw’s father, who was undoubtedly a respectable ruler, ' 
had proceeded to a summer house at no great distance from the city, ho was 
attacked by his own son, the Myngun Prmce to whom I have already referred 
The heir apparent was killed, and the Kmg barely escaped with his life by 
the back door of the summer house m which he was sleeping The monarchy 
not bemg strictly hereditary, every prmce was a possible kmg and never 
abandoned the hope of being able some day to secure the throne There are 
now wandermg about the jungle not less than five of these prmces, to say 
nothing of pretenders, each with his small partj of followers But the objects 
and procedure of these gangs differ little from those of ordmary dacoits The 
prmces themselves are men of no importance or mfluenco apart from the 
accident of their birth, and when the ammumtion of their followers fails their 
adherents will probably disperse of their own accord, if they are not sooner 
broken up by our troops Mr Bernard consequently anticipates that order 
will be more or less restored m Upper Burma before the settmg m of the rams, 
if British officers are placed at once m charge of all the districts , but he is 

1 According to the Buddhist custom of Burman who became rich invested his 
obtaining merit for future existences money m these pubLc works which now 
building pagodas monasteries etc any abound all over the country 
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1 propose to administer the country at first m a simple way and as far as may 
be upon indigenous lines, so as to render the change of Government as little 
irksome and disturbing to the people as possible The Shan Chiefships^ ill 
be treated as feudatory or tributary states without attempting to bnng them 
Under any direct administrative control 

Legislation would under any circumstances be necessary to give validity 
in British India to the decrees and sentences of the Upper Burma judicial 
^uthoTltles There arc now in Lower Burma jails numerous daeoits sentenced 
by the cml officers in the Upper Province Effect must of course begiien 
to these sentences c\en if the neiff territory is not to be annexed to British 
India There are no jails in Upper Burma suitable for the confinement 
of long term prisoners If the Statute 33 Vic cap 3 section 1, is extend 
ed as I propose the matter can easily be met by regulation under that 
statute It will also be necessary to provide that European Bntish subjects 
comnaittmg offences beyond the power of Europedn distnct officers to try 
shall be committed to the Court of the Recorder of Rangoon I would 
bnut the powers of the distnct officem over European Bntish subjects to 
those enjoyed by Distnct Magistrates m India before the late amendment 
of the Cnminal Procedure Code This seems desirable as no juries can be 
constituted m Upper Burma ' 

1 propose that the Chief Commissioner of Bntish Burma shall bo also 
Chief Commissioner of Upper Burma It appears to me both unnecessarj 
and mexpedient to appoint a separate Chief Commissioner for the new tern 
toi> Lower Burma must continue to be the base of our operations, both civil 
and military Upper Burma will, for instance be mamly officered from the 
Lower Burma Commission , and it is important for this, if for no other reason 
that the superior authonty in both provinces should (subject to the control 
of the Government of India) remain m the same hands On the other hand 
the work in Lower Burma though heavy m amount, runs upon lines which are 
thoroughly recognized and defined In the present state of commumcations 
and while the task of organizing the administration of the new province 
engages the energies of the Chief Commissioner and detains him m Upper 
Burma, it will be necessary to gi'o him assistance m Lower Burma This 
can beat be done by appointing one of the Divisional Commissioners to bo 
special assistant to the Chief Oimraissioner to carry on the ordmari work in 
the Chief Commissioner s name and upon his responsibility— referring to the 
Chief Commissioner any matters of importance keeping him gencrallv inform 
ed of what is going on below, and bemg guided by his instructions m the dis 
charge of his dutv The Chief Commissioner would himself also from time to 
time visit Rangoon and keep himself acquainted with all matters affecting the 
well bemg of bis original charge 1 consider it to be of great unportance to 
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the resources, revenues and internal administration of the country under its 
Native Government "We are at present, moreover somewhat uncertain in 
regard to the attitude lihelj to be assumed by the Shan States, as wall as to 
the probable action of China upon our northern frontier I hope, before leav 
ing JIandalay to arrange for the early despatch of an officer with a small 
protectmg column to bear concibatory messages to the Shan Chiefs , and 
I understand that the Foreign Office has reason to anticipate that China is dis 
posed to meet us m a friendly spint and will assist in the re establishment of 
the frontier trade 

The attempt to restore order and to govern through the Rlutdaio has, 
m the opmion of all competent observers, hopelessly broken down It was 
mdeed hardly possible to espcct otherwise Men tramed m an atmosphere 
of palace intrigue whose sole object in life has been their own secunty and 
ad\ ancement and who had notoriously failed to manage the country efficiently 
under the late 1 mg hardly constituted an agency on which reliance could 
be placed under the novel and difficult circumstances in which they were called 
upon to act I have satisfied myself that although wc may make use of a 
few of the best of the Hlutdato as a consultative body, to be associated with 
the bead of the British administration m Upper Burma and may find place 
for some of the infenor members m district offices throughout the country the 
niuldatc must, as an Executive Council of State be broken up and abolished 

It IS the imanunous opinion of all the officers whom I have been able to 
consult that it is not desirable to attempt to admmister Upper Burma by 
executive orders issued xmder the authority of the Viceroy The legal posi 
tjon of British officers acting under such orders is obviously procanous, and 
I see no sufficient ground for decUnmg to annex the country formally to British 
India, prov ided onl} that nothing be done m the present state of aSairs to 
extend to it any portion of the Indian Statute Law Simultaneously, therefore, 
with the declaration ot annexation to Bntish India I would ask the Secretary 
of State to make an order in Council under Vic , cap 3, section 1 extend 
ing that section to the whole territory of Upper Bunna outside the Shan States 
This will enable the local administration to frame simple regulations for the 
approval of the Governor General m Council, providing for all matters which 
it 13 desirable to settle upon a defimte legal basis such ns the administration 
of justice the judicial powers of officers, the pouers of the pohee and the 
collection of the revenue The Kegulatior<s should be so shaped as to leave 
to the local admimstration a laigc discretionary power of settbng details by 
rules which can be amended from tune to time as experience may dictate 
The spint of the Indian Code would bo followed as far as practicable in fram 
mg the Regulations but nothing so elaborate as the Indian Judicial system is 
called for at present, and any attempt to introduce it would be mischiovoua 
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I propose to administci the country at first m a simple way and as far as may 
be upon indigenous Imes, so as to render tbe change of Government as little 
irksome and disturbing to the people as possible The Shan Chiefships will 
be treated as feudatory or tributary states without attempting to bring them 
under any direct administrative control 

Legislation would, under any circumstaneea bo necessary to give validity 
m British India to the decrees and sentences of tbo Upper Burma judicial 
authorities There are now in Lower Burma jails numerous dacoits sentenced 
by the cm! officers m the Upper Provmce Effect must of course, be given 
to these sentences even if the new territory is not to be annexed to British 
India There are no jails m Upper Burma suitable for the confinement 
of long term prisoners If the Statute 33 Vic , cap 3 section 1, is extend 
ed as I propose the matter can easily be met by regulation under that 
statute It will also be necessary to provide that European British subjects 
committing offences beyond the power of European district officers to try 
shall be comimtted to the Court of the Recorder of Rangoon I would 
hmit the powers of the district officers over European British subjects to 
those enjoyed bj Distnct Magistrates m India before the late amendment 
of the Cnminal Procedure Code This seems desirable, as no juries can be 
constituted m Upper Burma ' 

1 propose that the Chief Commissioner of British Burma shall be also 
Cbef Commissioner of Upper Burma It appears to me both unnecessary 
and mexpedient to appoint a separate Chief Commissioner for the new tern 
totj Lower Burma must continue to be the base of our operations both civil 
and miUtary Upper Burma will, for instance, bo mainly officered from the 
Lower Burma Commission , and it is important for this if for no other reason 
that the superior authonty m both provinces should (subject to the control 
of the Government of India) remain in the same hands On the other hand 
the worh m Lower Burma, though heavy m amount runs upon lines which are 
thoroughly recogmzed and defined In the present state of commumcations, 
and while the task of orgamxing the administration of the new pro\mco 
engages the energies of the Chief Commissioner and detains him m Upper 
Burma, it will bo neccssarj to give him assistance in Lower Burma This 
can best be done by appointing one of the Diiisional Commissioners to be 
special assistant to tbe Chief Commissioner to carry on the ordinarv work m 
the Chief ammissioners name and upon bis responsibihtj-refemng to the 
Chief Commissioner an> matters of importance keeping him generalh inform 
ed of what IS going on below and bemg guided b) his instructions m the dis 
charge of his duty The Chief Commissioner would himself also from time to 
time visit Rangoon and keep himscU acquainted ^Tlth all matters affecting the 
weU being of his ongmal charge I consider U to be of great importana to 
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take advantage in the settlement of Upper Burma of Sfr Bernard's remark 
able energy and talent for organization and I should hope that, when this 
task IS successfully accomplished the united provinces may very easily he 
administered by a single oflScer, the sernoes of the special assistant being dis 
pensed with 

I am inchned to accept Hr Bernard's view that there should be at 
the outset no authoritj such as Divisional Cfemnussioners or Sessions Judges, 
interposed between the Chief Commissioner and the district officers I would 
adopt as I have already said the simplest and cheapest system of adminis 
tration open to us There will be in each district or circle one Bntish civil 
officer and one police officer The cml officer will work through the indigenous 
agency of the country Myo wttns Tkugyts, and others, confinmg his efiorts 
m the first instance to the restoration of order, the protection of hfe and prop 
erty, and the assessment and collection of the ordinary revenue I see no 
objection to the exercise by the police officer of magistenal powers in cases 
where he has not taken part m the preliminary investigation This has been 
legalised in Assam and will be useful in Upper Burma But most of tie 
unimportant criminal work and nearly all tbe civil suits must be disposed 
of by the native officials, subject to tbe check and control of the district 
officer Fortunatelj the people are not btigious and I see no necessity for 
the establishment of distinct civil and crimmal courts (except perhaps at 
Mandalay and in some of the larger towns) or for the encouragement of 
regular appeals and the introduction of pleaders and all the paraphemaha of 
our Indian courts The native revenue officers will in accordance with the 
existing custom of the country, be vested with civil and crimmal poweis I 
do not propose to mtroducc our Indian Stamp Law, but would sanction the 
imposition of an ad lalorem institution fee upon plaints m cml suits This 
has been practically alwajs levied under the native Government, but was 
usually appropriated by the Judge It will now be credited to the State 

As regards revenue arrangeineatSt we have beea unahle to discover any 
fiscal records or accounts The Bluidaw admit that such records existed but 
allege that they were destroyed by the soldiery or other ill disposed persons 
The information gathered orally from different quarters is extremely indefinite 
and often contradictory I propose to mamtain at full rates the capitation 
or house tax which was the mam source of revenue under the native Govern 
ment It is of vital importance that the necessary census or assessments 
should be carried out at once m order that the people ma} know what they 
have to expect from us m the shape of taxation Wc shall engage that the 
rate of demand will not be liaWe to fluctuation from year to year, and that 
no unexpected cesses will be imposed upon them in the course of any year 
Should It bo necessary to increase the house tax, six months notice will ho 
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given before the commencement of the year m which the change is to take 
effect The royal lands will, at the same time ha\ e to be settled The initial 
arrangements regarding those lands will bo of a temporary character, but by 
degrees, as time permits, the distnct officers will lease them for adequate 
terms of years I am not m fa\ our of mtroduemg the system of land settle 
ment now being carried out m Lower Burma I think we should complete 
the work there first and hereafter should it be deemed advisable, extend the 
system gradually and cautiously from below upwards that the people maj 
not be disturbed by the sudden introdaction of a regime of which they have 
no knowledge or experience As regards currencj I have authorized the 
temporarj acceptance m Upper Burma of the native silver coinage, which 
is but slightl} inferior m value to that of British India But arrangements 
for calling this m will be elaborated hereafter in commumcation with the 
Financial Department 

Mr Bernard proposes to constitute 15 Deputy Commissioners' charges 
and 6 Assistant Commissioners charges All to be officered by Europeans, 
tjis — 


Distnct or Deputy Comoioionera charges 


Sub DmsiODftl or Assistant Commissioners charges 


1 Minbla 

2 Myingyon 

3 Mandalay 

4 Ava. 

5 Sagam 
C Shirebo 

7 Myadaung 

8 Upper Chindmn 

0 Lower Chiadwm 

10 Ningyan (Dyjnmaaa ) 

11 Yamethin 

12 Bhamo 

13 Mogamey 

14 Taba^m 

16 Shan States 

1 Taungdwingyi 

2 Pagan 

3 Kya uLa rf 

4 Sabenago 
6 Myinmu 


Large as this number of charges appears to be it is probably not more 
than IS requisite for the control and efficient management of such wide tracts 
of countrj v,here the means of commumcation have for the moat part to be 
created It is, I believe true economy to start at once with an adequate 
staff as in this waj we shall the sooner pacify the country and the more effect 
uallj realise our revenue demands Itwdlbo po^ssible bv placuij, selected 
police officers in charge of the Arakan IIiU Tracts and the Salween Ildl Tract 
in Lower Burma, to reduce the number of Deputj Commmsioners there bv 
two, and Mr Bernard further proposes to officer the Sandowav distnct entirely 
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With Burmese officials ThisreducesthemmiberofeTtraciviI officers demanded 
by Mr Bernard to 13 Deputy Commissioners 5 Assistant Commissioners 
for sub divisions, 3 Assistant Commissioners to fill furlough vacancies, or 
21 in all It appears probable that the Upper Chindwm district may for 
a time be managed by the Political Agent in Manipur, and lam considering the 
propriety of banding over the Kubo valley to the Manipur State as a reward for 
the services rendered bv the Raja’s troops on the Cbindwin river This, if 
carried out would reduce the number of Deputy Commissioners by one, 
but such an arrangement would in any case be only temporary, and I agree 
that we must find 21 additional civil officers for the Burma Commission 
It IS proposed to distribute them as foUoire — 



Present 

Proposed 

Total 


strength 

addition 

Deputy Commiaionars I Grade 

i 

2 

6 

. II 

A 

2 

6 

III 

6 

4 

10 

. IV 

e : 

5 

11 

Assistant Gosimiesioaers I 

6 

1 

0 

IT 

6 

2 

' 8 

in 

6 

3 

8 

IV 

18 

! 2 

20 


64 

21 

76 


As most of the higher appointments ivill fall to officers already in the 
British Burma Commission (who, from their knowledge of the language and 
people, must bo employ ed in Upper Burma in piefexence to untried men), 
it will be unnecessary to give at once the whole of the 13 steps among the 
Deputy Commissioners or of the six steps among the Assistant Comnus 
sioners of Grades I to III If 10 of these steps are given now and 9 two 
years hence, there will be a considerable money saving at startmg Some 
Assistant Commissioners may temporanly work as district officers with the 
hope of eientual promotion before them But service m Burma is, under all 
ciTcumatances unpopular and the province is % cry expenaue as a residence 
I do not, therefore, think that wc can permanently place the staff on any 
loner scale Indeed if the reienucs deiclop as we hope they may do it will 
be necessary hereafter to strengthen and enlarge the staff If only half the 
steps arc given now those officers m the Commission who make sacrifices in 
going to Upper Burma can be suitably rewarded and the recruits who will 
comcm at the bottom of thebst wiUnot receive promotion until they have 
become qualified for it two years hence One of the Deputy Cotmmssionets 
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provided m the scale uill be Supenntendent of the Shan States The 
actual number of neir districts thus created m British Indian temtorj will 
therefore be onl} 14 

As regard the Police, it vnll be necessary to appoint a European Superm 
tendent to each of the 14 cml districts and to allo^\ 5 Assistant Supennten 
dents including those required to supply the places of absentees There must 
also be a separate Inspector General for Upper Burma It is proposed 
to arrange the increased Police staff of the United Pro\inces thus — 



! rrwent 

Troposti , 



•tteagtb 

addition. 1 


Inspector General 

1 

1 1 

2 2 

Distnct Superintendent I Grade 

o 

2 1 

4 3 

II 

o 

2 1 

4 3 

, III 

2 

2 1 

4 3 

IV 

1 4 

4 2 

8 G 

, \ 

1 S 

4 2 

12 10 

■As latent SapeetRtendeats 1 

3 . 

3 3 

G 0 

, II aass A 

I 9 1 

2 0 

11 18 

. B 



9 0 


1 40 

20 20 , 

1 

CO CO 


In the same way as with civil ofBcers only about one half the extra steps 
Would he given at once, the remainder being held over for two years The 
figures m antique show the number of posts that would have to be added 
immediately to each grade of the prc«cntPohct cadre under this arrangement 
For the hill tracts of the Chmdwin and for the posts along the Shan fron 
tier I propose to raise two military police battalions each 500 strong under 
a smart young militarj officer as Commandant The majority men 

would probabl} come from the Punjab and Upper India Their duties would 
be essentially military, and they would relieve the troops of outpost duty m 
Jungle tracts in the waj recently earned out with much success on the A« am 
frontier Under the District Supenntendent of each c^v^I distnct would also 
be placed a small body of military police to repress disturbance and put clown 
dacoity But I propose to keep the civ if constabuhry witlun the lowest bents 
possible, as such an institution is very expensive Each Tlini and TA«yy» 
would have a few Butman police peons attached to lus court to execute pro 
ces®cs and deal under his orders, with petty crime A few Burmans wou 
also bo at the disposal of the Distnct Supenntendent for detective purpo 
But experience in Lower Burma has shown that the Burmins make perhap. 
the worst and most costly policemen in the world and I o no wi n 
to have more of them thin is absolutely nccc-*an U1 the military poi ce 
^ « 3H 
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ehould be well drilled, be kept under strict discipline, and be armed with 
Smder rifle carbines The Burmese police should be armed only with batons, 
and perhaps dahs 

I have allowed both ci\il and police officers employed in Upper Burma 
to draw daily travelling allowance up to the SOth June next as some small 
compensation for the exposure and hard work they are at present undergoing 
When the rains set in their work will be reduced and ordinary rules may 
begin to apply I have also agreed to assist officers in housing themselves 
by granting them a 8ub\ ention at the rate of one half the total cost of any 
house built by an officer up to a ma'vimurn subsidy of Es 1 600 m the case 
of a district officer, and Hs 1,000 m the case of sub divisional officer or 
police officer 

The public works expenditure must for the present be limited mainly to 
the construction of the buildings ahsolntel} necessary for the accommoda 
tion of troops and to the development of imhtary communications Civil 
buildings will be as few and as cheap as possible, but proper arrangements 
must be made for the safe custody of treasure The Chief Commissioner will 
be left a wide discretion m the disposal of any sum set apart for this purpose 
Generally, m the matter of expenditure I propose to allow the Chief Commis 
sioner the same powers as he now evercises in Lower Burma m respect of 
provincial charges the only essential Umitation being that he must not exceed 
the total amount of the Budget grant It is not proposed to make any 
provision for educational expenditure or for outlay under the head of Minor 
Departments , and the expenditure on civil hospitals and dispensaries must 
he kept as low as possible The jail accommodation will be limited to the 
provision of safe sleeping wards for prisoners The convicts retained in 
the province must ordmanly be employed on extramural work, dangerous 
and longterm men bemg transferred to Lower Burma 1 shall arrange to 
relievo the jails of Lower Burma by transfers to the Andamans and to the 
central jails of India The number of our prisoners, I regret to say, is very 
large but as soon as the country is settled, I see no reason why a very great 
proportion of them should not be set at liberty Indeed I hav e thought 
it good policy to authonze Mr Bernard to make an announcement to this 
effect, as all those interested in their welfare will thus have an additional 
inducement for ranging themselves on the Bide of order 

I consider it a matter of the utmost importance to commence at a very 
early date the construction of the railway from Toungoo to Mandalay 
This line is necessary, botli^on pobtical and military grounds placing as it 
would, Mandalay within 24 hours’ journey of Rangoon It will also have a 
material influence on the early pacification of the distnets bordermg on the 
Shan States It will pass through o tract of country believed to be the nchest 
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m Upper Burma, and would not bo m immediate competition with the lira 
waddj waterwaj I would prefer keeping it as a State railway, but, as perhaps 
the Secretary of State might object to further borrowing by the Government 
of India on account of railwav construction it might be necessary to call m 
the aid of a guaranteed company transferruig to it the existing State lines m 
Lower Burma Iha^e authorised the Chief Commissioner to commence 
the sur\ ej of the probable conrsc of the line from Toungoo to Ningyan 
(Pymmana) This can be undertaken at once as that part of the country is 
now quite orderly I should be read} to offer reasonable concessions to any 
company that would construct a steam tram bne from the river to the Palace 
at Mandalay The transport of stores ovct the four miles of intervening 
road would be greatly facilitated by such a bne and the local traffic would 
probably make it pay The line would eventually have to be made over to 
the Railway Company when the railway is opened to Mandalay 

I have arranged that the regular survey of Upper Burma shall be taken 
in hand as soon as the pacification of the districts is sufficiently advanced 
It 13 important also to arrive at an early estimate of the value of the mineral 
wealth of the countrv and an officer of the Geological Department will bo 
placed at the disposal of the Chief Commissioner for this purpose Meantime, 
I have submitted to the Secretarv of State Mr Bernard’s proposal that 
the Ruby Mines should be made over to the firm of GiUanders Arbuth 
not & Co on a three year lease on condition of their paying to us the annual 
revenue of two lakhs of rupees which the mines are estimated tohave yielded 
to the former Government * This firm undertakes to employ native agenev 

to import machinery and to allow a full inspection of their working books and 
accounts Under the^e arrangements wo shalJ, at the end of tliree years 
have a good idea of what the mines are really worth pnd can make more per 
manent arrangements It is not proposed to compel the dehvery to Govern 
ment of all stones abov e a certain sire It is behev ed that the only e/Iect of this 
provision under the late Gov ernment was to cause the concealment or break 
mg up of all the large stones The Jade Mines will for the present he left 
m the hands of the present lessee n Oimaman on the same conditions as to 
revenue and inspection of works and books In the earth oil tracts the civil 
officers will issue prospecting licenses to hold good for one year and to be 
superseded thereafter by leases of limited areas for working Fxisfmg wells 
will continue to be worked as at present paying us a royaltv 

Nearly the whole area of teak forest m Upper Burma is at present in the 
hands of the Bombay-Burma Tradmg Ctorporation The leases ander which 
they hold arc of the most vague and unsatisfactorv de-scnption I am 


I Subsequently higher tenders were maoo 
by other firms for worbing the o mines the 
highest bid being four IsVhs of rupees br 
Mcmts Streeter S Co HowOTcr it 


found that further engnmes mnit Le 
made before the true ralne of the nae* 
could asecrtaiced, and pecdjg thj 
cone of these tender* vert aeeep ^ 
SU8 
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considering what terms we can equitably concede to this company, having due 
regard to the future of Forest Conservancy m Upper Burma The Corporation 
in the meantime contmue to pay the'rents set out in their engagement with 
the late King The claims of other lessees will be snmlarlj dealt with 
Numerous claims against the late Government or agamst the King and 
Queen personally are being presented to the Chief Commissioner at Mandalay 
Without prejudging the question of the extent to which the Bntish Govern 
ment is bound to satisfy such claims I have directed Mr Bernard to receive 
all that maj be filed before the 1st Apnl next, and to submit as soon as pos 
sib’eto the Government of Indian full report upon the whole question as well 
as upon each individual claim In the meantime, howev er I hav e authorized 
Mr Bernard to take into his immediate consideration the claims of those 
European foreigners whose departure it js desirable to facilitate and to deal 
with them m a liberal spirit Eventually it will probabl> be well to place a 
lump sum at the Chief Commissioner 9 disposal and to authorize him to make a 
fair compromise of all claims which appear to rest upon su&cjent evidence, and 
to be otherwise such as a conquering Government ought eqmtably to satisfy 
Much consideration has been given to the financial prospects of the 
newly acquired territory Upper Burma is poorer and less fertile than Lower 
Burma and the Pegu Province, which now jields a large surplus to the 
Imperial exchequer did not pav its expenses during the first eight or ten years 
after annexation It appears that 100 to 105 lakhs was the largest revenue 
from Upper Burma that ever reached the late King’s exchequer m any one 
year Out of thistotal, 25 lakhs to 35 lakhs were the proceeds of customs, 
monopolies, and transit dues which we shall not retam I have asked the 
Chief Commissioner, assisted by Mr Jacob of the Financial Department to esti 
mate vs accurately as thej can the receipts and expenditure of Upper Burma 
for the rear 1880-87 Their forecast must be regarded at the best as tentative 
and imperfect but it is put forward as the nearest approximation which can 
be made on the materials at present available 

It IS estimated that we may be able to collect CG J lakhs of revenue during 
thcjearif the pacification of the country proceeds satisfactoriI> As regards 
the present financial 5 ear its revenue was forestalled by the late Government, 
and we do not expect to realize more than twolakhs before the Slst March 188C 
The expenditure side of the Civul Budget comes to a total of about 37i lakhs, 

mwhichthclargestitemsarclandrevcnuefii lakhs lawand justice 5J lal hs 

and police 151 lakhs Half of the land revenue charge is on account of com 
mission pajable, bv the custom of the country to thugyis or local revenue 
officials The total charge for magisterial and revenue officers and establish 
ments at distnct and sub divisional posts is eight lakhs of which about one 
half fal's under ‘ Land Revenue ” and one half under “Law and Justice ’ 
An outside grant of 10 lakhs is proposed for public works, which for the 
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present rnl!, aa already stated be mainly confined to barracks, mJitary budd 
icgs, and nulitar> comniunicationa Roads are greatlj wanted througliout 
tbe countrv , m which at present not a amgte mile of bridged or metalled road 
exists Butunfil the retenuea mcrease or more of the Bower Burma surplus 
can be devoted to the impro\ement of the sister provinces, we cannot 
embark upon a system of ^ crj eitensi\e road construction Happily Upper 
Burma possesses a considerable length of ev« 2 ellentwaterwa>s , and the rail 
way to JIandalaj inll open up a great stretch of land locked country 

It IS reckoned that the extra jnibtarj charges due to the occupation 
of Upper Burma wiU amount to about 30 lakhs during the yearl886'87 At 
present there are nearly 17,000 troops in the two provinces of Upper and 
Lorrer Suravi hut this garrison will probably be largely reduced when the 
police ate organized and the country is paafied 

The net financial outcome for the coming year resulting from the an 
nexafion of the new temtorj will be aomewliat as follows — 

Lakhs 

Total revenues 60} 

Total charges t 77^ 

Deficit 1 1 

This financial forecast takes no count of the claims which may have to be 
paid m respect of the debts due bj the late Goternment because charges of 
that kind arc hardly debitable to the first jear of Bntish admimstration 
In future years we may fairly anticipate a considerable mcrease to the 
teienue while it is certain that there will be a large decrease m the nulitoiy 
expenditure On the other hand as m ill other newlv acquired proimces 
there will assurcdlj be a growth in the cost of the cml administration 
as well as on account of what it will be necessars to do for the general* 
impro\ement of the province and the development of its resources 

In the foregoing paragraphs I Iia\o alluded, m averj casual manner to 
the effect wlucliennetationmaj iax upon oor iilelJons^itli Oi.no Ikmc 
ho^^evcr. pieMousls submUtoil to Her Majc«tt s toiernniTOt my strong 
conviction tliat it is a matter of great litiporUnee to secure Die ncqiliescenee 
ot Cliina in nnj BeltlcOieiit iviucli mnj lie amieil ol IN hen the propneti 
ol issmne the onnexntion proclsmntion ot the 1st ol Januart iras omler dii 
oussion Die Cm crnroenl ot India speciall. called the attention ol the Secretarv 
ol State to Die possible effect such an aimonneement might produee at Pehn 
Thcvdidnot lioueter consider themselves jnstiricd mdoing more than lb. 
lot the ohMons reason that the diplomatic elements of the roh'em were m 

.O.V.h..rh« rts^^sre Lire i.rlodel .. hv, 
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the hands of the English Foreign Office and were beyond their knowledge 
and competence I ha\e already noted the manner m which, at one time, 
I thought it might be possible to eatisfj all the possible requirements of C3una, 
without compromising Her Majesty B dignity or interfering with the direct 
administration of Burmese afiaira by British officers But, if the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, to whom the consideration of the point principally belongs 
sees no objection to such a procedure the Government of India can have 
of course no objection to its representative m Burma continuing the practice 
of a friendly exchange of decenmal presents with the Governor of Yunnan 
under such conditions as maj suit the exigencies of the case The wording, 
however, of the agreement embodying such an arrangement would have to 
be very carefully considered 

On reviewing the whole question which I have thus endeavoured imper 
fectly to examine, I feel that the circumstances of the case hardly pcrimt me 
to hope that what I have said will carry anything approaching absolute 
conviction to the minds of Her Majesty’s Government There is so muchun 
certainty in all human affairs, and the forces, which may hereafter act upon the 
situation wo are creating in Burma are so vanous uncertain and remote, 
that even the most far sighted and capable person could only give a guess 
at the best solution of the question All decisions of the kind must he matters 
rather of perception than of logical demonstration But I have the consola 
tion of thinking {hat at all events, if experience should prove that the 
proposed regime is not so well calculated as I had hoped to secure 
the end m view the mistake can be more easily rectified than if anj other 
alternative had been adopted Had we at once proceeded to the const! 
tution of a semi independent or even of a protected state, and to the 
investiture of an Alompra king or any other chief in the room of Thibaw, 
we should have committed ourselves to a step which could not have been 

retraced without the intervention of force and the infliction of wrong 
Ho such sinister charactenstics would however, attach to the withdrawal 
of a Chief Commissioner and his subordinates from the province should 
circumstances ever render it desirable hereafter to replace it under the 
domination of a native ruler 

In conclusion, I append a list of the numbers who have fallen on the field 
or hav e died of their wounds dunng the campaign up to the present date — 


British ofGccra 4 

Native officers 0 

British soldiers 7 

Native soldiers 10 


21 


Totxi. 
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Of tbo British O0icer«, one fell m the field, oao was shot when he wae 
rccoanoitnng and two were accidentally aurpnsed and cut down 


Mx-vdalat, 

The 17tA Fchrusri/ IBSG 


DUFFERIN 
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COPi OF THE LETTER AhD VLTIMATUil ADDPLS&ED TO THE BURMESE ON 
22ND OCTOBER 1885 

From E S Symes, Esq , C S , Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissionet , 
to His Excellency the Mintster for Foreign Affairs at Mandalay, dated 
Rangoon, the 22ni Octoher 1885 

I AH directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 4th 
October, on the subject of the decree for 23 lakhs of rupees which was passed 
by your Go\ernment against the Bombay-Biirnia Trading Corporation In 
my letter, dated 28th August 1885 it was stated that the British Government 
could not acqmesce without further enquiry m the imposition of this enormous 
fine upon a British company You were accordingly asked whether the 
Government of A\a would consent to refer the matters m dispute to on 
arbitrator to be deputed by His Excellency the Viceroy and jour Govern 
ment was further requested to postpone for the present the execution of the 
decree Your letter definitelj rejects the Viceroy s proposal to refer the ques 
tions in dispute to an arbitrator, and refuses to permit any postponement m 
the Execution of the decree against the Bombaj Burma Trading Corporation 

2 I am now to inform you that the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India in Coimcil is unable to accept this your reply As the ofier to depute 
an arbitrator has boon rejected the Bntish Government must now msist upon 
the reception, by your Government at Mandalay, of an Envoy to be sent at 
once by His Excellency the Viceroy, and upon the settlement of the present 
dispute with the concurrence of the Bntish Envoy It will be necessary that 
the Envoy of the Viceroy should have free access to His Majesty the King, 
and that he should not be asked to submit to any humihating ceremonies 
mconsistent with the diplomatic usage of Western nations 

3 Pendmg the amv al of the Envoy at Mandalay, I am to request that 
your Government will ahstam from eoforcmg their claims against the Bombay 
Burma Trading Corporation , and I am to intimate that if any action of the 
kind has been or should be taken, the Government of India will act m such 
way as may seem best to them without further communication to you 

4 I am further to inform you that the present and other recent mci- 
dents have shown the nocessitv fox the permanent retention of a diplomatic 
Agent of the Mccroy at Mandalay The Agent will be supphed by the Govern 
meat of India with a British guard of honour, and a Bntish steamer will bo 
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famivhcd for hi< Your Government will be requested to provide him 
with n f ittaMc residence near fbo mcr, and to accord hm the honourable 
treatment to «hich h- will be entitled ns the Agent of His Excellency the 
Viceror 

v) Tliere are two other matters nluch I am to mention to you The 
Bntisb Co^c^lment will expect the ^o^cmmcnt of A^a in future to regulate 
the external relations of the realm in nccordanco with the advice of the Viceroy 
of India and the\ will cxj^ct aour Goaemtnent to afford complete facilities 
for oi^nrs up IlnfMh trade with China These arc matters the details of 
which can d her> after h\ diacuasion lictwccn jour Goaemment and the 

BntiOj Einoa but Hw rxccllcnca the \iccroj desires to receiao at once an 
intimation of the general acquie*mcncc of tour Goaemment m his wishes 
on thes^ subject' 

C Tlic present letter will be forwarded to you by the steamer AsUey 
^’den and will resell Mandalaa bj or before the 30th October A second copy 
has been delivered to-daa (the 2»nd October) Jo Say^dawgyi Maha Jlmdin 
Kvaw Tliaw the Commercial Agent m Rangoon of the Avo Government 
The Chief Commissioner will cxficct torccciscan answer from you on or before 
the lOlh November The steamer Athlcy Eden has been chartered by the 
Government and slie will remain at ^fandalaj, provided she bo unmolested, 
until the 5th November m order to bring awaj your answer to my present 
letter ^hc will leave Mandalaj without fail hj the Cth November If she 
does not bnng a satisfartorj rcplj from jou and if no satisfactory reply 
teaches me bj the evening of the 10th November, the British Government 
Will proceed to such action os tlicj maj deem fit 

7 Regarding the position of the servants of the Bombay-Burma Trad 
nig Corporation and of other European and Bntish subjects now resident or 
trading in the dominions of Ifis Majestj the King I am to convey a solemn 
Warning that anj detention, injury, or ill treatment of these persons by 
officials soldiers, or other persons under the control of your Government 
Will entail mo^t serious consequences to the perpetrators and also to the 
officials or others who may countenance such action 

8 In conclusion, I am to request that jou will be good enough to state 
clearly in your reply whether IIis Majesty the King accepts unconditionally 
the tliree first proposals now made, that is to say, — 

(1) that an Envoy from the Viceroj and the Governor General shall 

be suitably received at Mandalay, and that the present dispute 
between your Government and the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Corporation shall be settled with his concurrence 

(2) that all action against the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation 
shall be suspended until the Envoy arrives , 
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(3) tiat for the future a diplomatic agent from the Viccroj fiball 
reside at Mandalay, who shall recei\ e becommg treatment at the 
hands of your Government and shall be supphed by the British 
Go\ernment ivith a Bntish guard of honour and a steamer 
I am to inform jou that the Government of India v\ill not be able to 
tal c iiito consideration any counter proposals for the despatch of a Mission 
to Rangoon or Simla, or the like or to enterinto any discussion regardmg the 
three requirements of His Lxcellencv the Viceroy above summarised Any 
replj other than an unconditional acceptance of these three reqmrements, 
and a general acquiescence in the wishes of the Government of India on the 
two subjects referred to in paragraph 5 of this letter, vpill be regarded as 
a refusal of the proposals now made b> tbe Bntish Government 
The following is the text of the Burmese reply to the ultimatum 

Tthqram from Chef Commissioner Bntish Burma, Rangoon to Foreign 
Secre'aiij Itccroy’s Camp 

line dear telegram of this morning told gist of reply to ultimatum 
Polloring IS text of translation of important parts — 

On demands 1 and 2 answer runs— 

Ills Majestj was pleased to say that although the judgment against 
Corporation was one passed in conformitj with the law of the State yet, if 
the Bombaj -Burma Corporation presented a petition on the subject of the 
monej decreed against them he would be pleased to look after and assist 
foreign merchants and traders, ^ that they should not suffer any hardship 
Therefore, wiMi reference to the first and second points regarding the 
Corporation s forest case tbe need for discussion or negotiation is at an end 
On the thud demand the answer sajs — 

The Burmese Government through their wish to maintain friendly 
relations between the two countnes did not act m sucha way as to restrict 
or put to hardship the British Agent formerly stationed otJfandalar, and jet 
ho left of his own accord and there has been no Agent since If the British 
Government vish m future to reestablish an Agent ho will be permitted 
to reside and come in and go as in former times * 

On the fourth demand the answer saj-s — 

Iho internal and external affairs of on mdependent State are rcgulat 
ed and controlled in accoidmcc with the custom and law of that State 
Fnindh relations with I rancc Italj and other States have been are being 
and will be mamtamed ThereforL m the question as to whether one State 
alone can prefer such request the Bumese Government can follow the joint 
deci ion of the three States —France Germanv, and ItaU who arc friends 
of Loth Covcmmen*3 ’ 
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the fifth demnd l?ic answer w^— 

The fncrdlv rcht or« cf the two countries arc hi'crl on assistar'*'* to 
be rendered fn- the incrci*!, of indc nnd of exports and imports from one 
countrr to the other If therefore merchants and traders wlietlicr of English 
CP olbc- rare* a*k the !lurme'-<*Go\cmmeiit to cndea\our to facilitate trade 
a*-d the inc*ra c of exports and imports with CTiina, thej will be assisted m 
eonfort’'itr with the customs ef the land 
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TEE TEXT OF TEH LETTER PRESENTED TO OEEERAL FRE^DEROAST E7 
BURilESE MINISTER USDER A FLAG OF TRUCE ON idTH hOVEMDER 
1885 ANh OF QENBPAL PRENDEROAST B REPLY 

From Eis Excellency the Prime Minister, to Commander in Chief of the English 
War Vessels, — {dated 4th decrease of Tasoiingmou, 1247 =25th Notemher 
1885) 

1 Although the treaty negotiated at Simla ^\as not concluded the 
Burmese Government were under the impression that the former fnendl> 
conditions would still prevail and thej could not, therefore, believe that the 
English Qo\ernnient would maho war on Upper Burma 

2 The Burmese Government have alwajs had at heart the welfare and 
prosperity of the English people They have all along protected the interests 
of the Irrawaddy Company’s teak trade and the general interests of all 
British subjects 

3 Wo are desirous of still further protecting British interests, so far 
as lies m our power, both at present and in all future time 

4 The last letter (ultimatum) forwarded b) the Enghah Government 
contained very important political matters, and our Sovereign regrets that 
the time allowed was too short to admit of serious dehberation 

5 The Enghsh Government ought to have known that the only reason 
vhy the Burmese Government m their replj to the said letter did not 
fully concede all the demands made v^as because we were not allowed sufficient 
time for deliberation It must have been apparent from the tenour of our 
reply that the Burmese Government was desirous of remaining on terms 
of amity and friendship 

6 The Burmese Government did not wholly reject the nghts and privileges 
claimed by the British Gov ernment, and we are grieved to find that the 
Enghsh Government whichhasalwajsbecnsofriendl^ mthe present instance 
ha\c made immediate war on us Wcbovesimplj rcsistedmorderto maintain 
the reputation of the kingdom and the honour of the Burmese people 

7 The English are renowned for their just and straightforward action 
in all matters (political) \\ c look forward, therefore with confidence to their 
doing what is just and proper in the present instance 

( i 60 ) 
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9 The coantrv of Bu^m^ m one whicli (le«er\ca justice and consideration 
■Uc If^Iie^c that it will recci%e this con«ideration at the hands of the Fnghsl 
Govcmtrtnt 

^ H this IS prmtod the Kingdom of Rurma need not be anncTCd I 
IS well toremenber too that on a former occasion Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Qu'^n Fmprr » nas pleased to dcchrc puUiclj that there was nc 
intcnUon on the p-^rt of the I nghsh Go'cmment to annex Burma, unles: 
•Lch a ftep na* necc' itatcd on good cnu«e shown 

As no <uch caL<e exist* the gr«.at poners of Europe should not have it 
in th^ir power to siv that the Itoval declaration has not been faithfully 
observed 

10 In addition to the rights and privileges already granted in our reply 
to V our ultimatum His Majestv the King of Burma has now declared his will 
to concede all the other demands which were not at first allowed, because we 
had not fufTwient time to bnng them under consideration 

n His Majesiv the King is well disposed (m mind and heart) Ho is 
slraightforwanl and just and expects that the English Government will 
act m accordance \nth the wishes expressed m this letter 

12 Bveodoing tUcuorldwillUavcnocausetcisoythatthe Engbsh have 
acted unjustlj or vivth a disregard of international law 

13 The English Government entered our countr) and attached us with 
o number of uar vc«8ols \\c were obliged to resist Be now desire that 
hostilities shall cease and wc trust that the English Government will meet us 
half n aj and enter into a (reatj by which fnendlv intercourse may be resumed 
between the two great countnes 


Iteply 

General Prendergast begs to inform the Km Wun Mmgyi, m reply to his 
letter of this date, that, acting m accordance with the instructions he has 
received from the Ticcroy and Governor Generol of India, it is quite out of 
his power to accept any offer or proposals which uould affect the movement 
of the troops under lus command on Mandalay 

No armistice, therefore, can at present be granted , but if King Thibaw 
agrees to surrender himself, lus army, and his capital to Bntish arms and if 
the European residents at Mandalay are all found uninjured m person and 
property, General Prendergast promises to spare the King’s life and to res 

pect his familv . . , , ^ 

He aljo ogteea ““‘’‘“'J' “•‘™ “8“““^ Mandak} 

beyond occupying it with a Dntish force, and st.piilafes that fte matter m 
dispute between the two countac. abaU be negotiated on such tenna as 
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may be dictated by the British 6o\emment A reply to this communication 
must be sent so as to reach General Prendergast before 4 am to morrow 
morning 


S S Dootcoon, 

The 2^th i^ovemher 1885 


} 


By order, 

(Sd.) E B SLADEN, Colonel 
Chief Civil Officer, Burma Field Force 
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To aU jmfrtt oSjcinU hndhMtrt, traders and other residents tn the country of 
Upper liurtna 

Iv con^'^qucncc of lie rcJusal of the Dunneso Go\cmtncnt to grant redress 
for vanoa .1 mjun^ tnfliclcd u|H)n British Bubjccts and to accept the proposals 
Jnade h\ ibc \ ^ctro^ and Governor Cencral of India for on amicable settlement 
oI existing dificultiM I have received orders to advance vith an armed force 
upon MandaUv 

111“ decision of the Government of India to send its troops into the 
temtorv of a ncighbounng State has been arrived at verj unwillingly, and 
must be regarded as ilic result of a long continued senes of provocations 
The reign of His ^lajcstv King Tliibaw has been marhed throughout by the 
'lolation of treaties by acts of aggression on the British frontier by out 
f-ges upon Bniish subjects and injustice to British traders , and by an exter 
nal policy systematically oppo^d to Bntish interest 

Misconstruing tbe forbearance vrhich the Bntish Government has 
shown with reference to these serious causes of complaint, His Majesty King 
Thibaw lately attempted to impose on a British Trading Company an arbitrary 
fin<* of ruinous amount and peremptorily refused tbo conciUatory offer that 
the matter should be submitted to on impartial cnijuirv 

Under these circumstances tlio Government of India was constrained 
to address to His Majesty an ultimatum demanding the acceptance of certam 
dehnitc proposals for the settlement of this question and for the establishment 
upon a satisfactory basis of the future relations between the two countries 
These proposals have been met by an evasive reply and by the simulta 
neous issue of an openly hostile proclamation Ihc force under my orders 
has accordingly crossed the frontier for the purpose of exacting comphance 
with the demands of my Government 

Further as it has become evident that there can be no hope of improve 
ment m the condition of affairs m Upper Burma so long os the present occupant 
of the throne remains m power the Government of India have decided that 
His Majesty shall cease to rejgn 

Thev have had the less hesitation in arriving at this decision from the 
fact that not only has King Thibaw exercised great oppression and cnielty 
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may be dictated by the British Government A reply to this communication 
must be sent so as to reach General Plrendergast before 4 a ii , to morrow 
mormng 


S S Doouoon, 

The Noiemher 1885 


} 


By order, 

(Sd ) E B SLADEN, Colonel 
Chief Civil Officer, Burma Field Force 
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To all pncri$ o^anli landho''<i(rt, traders and other residents in the country 0 } 
Upper Burma 

Iv con^''<jupr« of the refusal of the Burmese Go\emmcnt to grant redress 
fo* aanous injun'^ inflicted ujxjn British subjects and to accept the proposals 
made bi the Viccroi and Ooicmor General of India for an amicable settlement 
of ciisimg difiiculliM, I ha\c reccitcd orders to adtance with an armed force 
upon Mandalar 

The decision of the Gotemment of India to send its troops into the 
Icmton of a neighbouring ^ ate has been armed at >crj umvillmgly, and 
must be regarded as the result of a Jong continued senes of provocations 
The rcipi of llis Majests Kmg Thibaw has been marked throughout by the 
Molation of treaties b) acts of aggression on the British frontier, by out 
rages upon Bntish subjects and injustice to British traders , and by an exter 
nal |)olic\ 6^stcmatlc'lil) opposed to British interest 

Misconstruing tli'* forbearance which the British Government has 
shown With reference to these serious causes of complaint His Majesty Kmg 
Thibaw latfll) attempted to impose on a British Trading Companj an arbitrary 
fine of ruinous amount, and peremptorily refused the conciliatorj offer that 
the matter should be submitted to an impartial enquiry 

Under these circunostanccs the Government of India was constrained 
to address to His Majest) an ultimatum, demanding the acceptance of certam 
deSnitc proposal for the Brttlcmcnt of this question and for the establishment 
upon a satisfactory basis of the future relations between the two countries 
These proposals have been mot by on evasise reply and by the simulta 
neons issue of un openly hostile ptoclamation The force under m> orders 
has accordingly crossed the frontier lor Iho purpose of eiaotmg oomphanee 
with the demands of my Gosernment 

Further as It has become evident that there can be no hope of improve 
ment in the condition of affairs m Upper Burma so long as the present occupant 
of the throne remains m posver the Government of India have decided that 

His Majesty shall cease to reign . . , s 

Thev have had the less bcsytotion m arriving at this decision from the 
fact that not only has King Thibaw everemed great oppression and cmelly 
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towards his own subjects but that his administration has been allowed to 
fall into such a state of disorder as to fill the country with marauders and to 
expose the neighbourmg British possessions to their inroads 

It 13 the earnest desire of the Viceroy and Go'v emor General of India 
that bloodshed should be avoided, and that the peaceful inhabitants of all 
classes should be encouraged to pursue their usual calUngs without fear of 
molestation 

None of you will have anything to apprehend so long as you do not 
oppose the passage of the troops under my command Your pnvate rights, 
your religious and national customs will be scrupulously respected , and the 
Go\emment of India will recognize the services of all among you, whether 
ofEciala or others who show zeal in assisting the Bntish authonties to preserve 
order 
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THE SFTTlLiiEST OT Tilt CL4IMS OF THE CUI^ESE GO}EBNMEET 
Ol EP DnPJI t 

Tbe records of botli China and Banna, generally speaking corroborate each 
other m recounting a long senes of wars between the two countries pre- 
vious to the accession of Alompra, the founder of the last Burmese dynasty 
China was in nearly everj case tbe aggressor and the wars were fought on the 
ground which now belongs to Upper Burma The usual motive for these 
invasions from China was to enforco tho payment of tribute The success of 
tho \anous campaigns was varied but when one Chinese army was driven 
bad. others were ahortlj cent so that, even if at first successful, the Burmese 
eventually used to buy them off with the desired presents Alompra 
ascended tho throno about 1782, and, according to the “ Supreme Court and 
Consular Gazette of Chma” of 22nd December 1886 — ‘ A Burmese 
Embassy went to Pekin m 1790 to congratulate tho Emperor on lus 
80th birthday Tribute was to be sent every ten years 

Since then there has been no trouble 
Tho Foreign Department (Sunla) is in possession of several Chinese 
records of the Burmese itissions to Chma, commencing with the original 
Decennial Mi&sion of 1700 which contains the text of the Burmese proposals 
for, and tho Chinese acceptance of Decennial Missions between the two Courts 
From these and other records it is established beyond doubt that smea 
1790 compUmentary presents had been exchanged between the Chmesa and 
Burmese Courts, with more or less regularity, accordmg to the settled or 
unsettled state of the provinces intervenmg between Mandalay end Pekin 
It IS remarkable that on the occasions of our two first Burmese wars 
neither the Burmese nor the Qimese made any reference to the mutual 
relations of the two kingdoms 

On the occasion of the third war the negotiations were conducted m the 
most friendly spirit by the Chinese, and it was evident from the mdifference 
which they showed on all internal Burmese questions that they neither had 
exercised nor desired to exercise any sort of control over the mtemal adminis 
tiation of Burma , but that this tnbnte, for which they had so often mvaded 
that country and which had been paid with some regularity for a century 
accordmg to a Burma-China Treaty was a much prized appanage of the State 
( 465 ) 
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They expressed no sympathy with Km g Thibaw, and tacitly acquiesced 
m the full right of the British Government to overthrow the existing Burmese 
Government and estahhsh a new one though they mamtamed their right 
to continuance of the Decenmal Missions and showed a desire that they should 
be sent from a King of Burma 

Some Chinese troops were sent to watch their frontier near Bharao, and 
letters were exchanged once between the Political Officer there and the Chmese 
official on the frontier 

Beside the question of the Decenmal Mission, the question of the frontier 
between Chmese and British possessions had to be entered mto , and negotia 
tions on this point too were conducted m a friendly spirit 

On the 9th January 1886 Lord Sahsbury who was then Prime Minister, 
sent the foUowmg telegram to the Charge d Affaires at Peking — 

Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to make arrangements for 
the continuance of the interchange of Missions and presents between Burma 
and Chma m conformity with the conditions of the Burma-Chma Treaty of 
December 1769, and wdl be ready as soon as practicable to enter mto negotia 
tioQS for a determination of the frontier which would be to the advantage of 
the trade between the two countries ♦ * • * 

The negotiations continued to be conducted in a fnendly spmt and the 
following IS a risume of the matters discussed — 

(1) Chme»e claim the cession of Bhamo and the boundary of the n\er 
Shweh this was not acknowledged by the British Government 
as admissible the latter renounce claims to Shan States east of 
the Salween, the Chinese do not wish to advance beyond their 
pre-ent boundary in that direction 

(2) The French Ambassador twits the Chmese Government on their 
partiality to the Eaghsh with regard to the anntxation of its 
dpp“ndeno) Burma 

(3) The British Government declare that they have been unable to find 
any form of native rule adaptable to the requirements of Burma 

(1) The Chinese complain of their loss of prestige if Mission to China 
does not come from a Royal House in Burma but are wilhng to 
accept it from a spiritual chief of the country 

ThoTfLatyof pecember l7fl9 referred between the two great countries tlieysliall 
to IS recorded as follon s in tbe records of become one Iilco two pieces of gold united 
the Foreign Pijiartment Sinila — mono and snitftbly to tbe catablisbment 

Fourteen Burmc?© and tbirlccn of tho gold and Bilrcr road (» e of com 
Chineio OITicer^ met at a place a little mere*) as well as agreeably to former cus 
below nbaino and 'ettkd a treaty in thw tom tho Princes and officers of each conn 
there 14 no allu lon to tnbute and no in try shall more their rcspcctiro Govern^ 
dication of inequality menU to transmit and cxchango afTcction 

Peace and fnndship being cstablisbod atelcttcrs oa gold onco cvrrj ten year* • 
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(5) Thjs propotal i« not found fcisiWo b} the English 

(6) Th" HnliOi (toaommcnt maho proposals, oCcnng as a condition 
of ihc Chin'*Sc immcdiati-U accepting terms tbo >vitlidrawal 
of a Million winch according to tho Chefoo Convention, was 
just sta’lmg to Tibet from Ditjctlmg Tins Mission was very 
distasteful to the Cliincso on account of tho strong advcrsion 
winch the Tib tans showbd to it Tho Chinese were aLo alarmed 
fnr the safetv of tliLs Mtssion if it advanced as the Tibetans were 
prejxircd to resist it which would seriously involve the Chinese 
Covemment 

Eventuallv on the 24th Julj 16b7 the following Convention was signed — 
English Uxt of Contention beliceen Great Britain and China relating to Burma 
and Tibet signed at Peltng 24/h July 1887 

Wicrcas Ifcr Majestj the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland Empress 
of India and Ilia Majcst} tho Emperor of China being sincerely desirous 
to maintain and perpetuate tho relations of friendship and good understand 
mg which now exist between their respective Empires, and to promote and 
extend the commercial intercourso between their subjects and domimons, 
tho foUoTi'ing Convention has been agreed upon and concluded — 

Oft the part of Great Britain by Nicholas RodericL 0 Conor, Esquira, 
Her Majestj s Secretary of Legation at Washington, and lately Her Majesty’s 
Charge d Affaires m China, Companion of tho Most Distmguished Order of 
St. Michael and St George duly empowered thereunto , 

And on tho part of China by His Highness Pnnee Ch’mg, President of 
the Tsung li Yamen, and His Excellency Sun Minister of the Tsung U Yamen, 
Senior Vice President of the Board of Works 
Article I 

Inasmuch os it has been the practice of Burma to send Decennial Missions 
to present articles of local produce England agrees that the highest authonty 
m Burma shall send the customary Decenmal Missions , the members of the 
Missions to be of Burmese race 

AmcLE II 

Cluna agrees tbat, m all matters whatsoever apperiaimng to tho authonty 
and rule which England is now exercising in Burma, England shall be 
free to do wbatover she deems fit and proper 
Article HI 

The frontier between Burma and China to be marked by a Dehmita- 
tion Commission and the conditions of fnmticr trade to be settled bv a Frontier 
Trade Convention both countnes agicemg to protect and encourage trade 
between China and Burma 
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Article IV 

InasmucK as enquiry into the circumstances by the Chinese Govern- 
ment has shown the existence of many obstacles to the Mission to Tibet 
provided for in the separate article of the Cfhefoo Agreement, England consents 
to countermand the Mission forthwith 

With regard to the desire of the Bntish Government to consider arrange 
menta for frontier trade between India and Tibet, it will be the duty of the 
Chmeso Government, after careful enqmry mto the circumstances, to adopt 
measures to exhort and encourage the people with a view to the promotion 
and development of trade Should it be practicable the Chinese Government 
shall then proceed carefully to consider Trade Regulations , but if msuper 
able obstacles should be found to exist, tho Bntish Government will not 
press the matter unduly 

Article V 

The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall bo 
exchanged m London as soon as possible after the date of the signature there- 
of. 

In witness thereof the respective negotiators have signed the same and 
affixed thereunto the seals of their arms 

Done m tnpbcate at Peking this twenty fourth day of July, m the year 
of Out Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty six, corresponding with 
the Chmese date the twenty third day of the sixth moon of the twelfth year 
of Euang Hsu 

(L5) (Sd) NICHOLAS RODERICK O’CONOR 
(Monogram) (L«S ) CH’ING 

(Monogram) 5 ) SUN Yu WEN 


This Convention was ratified on the 25th August 1687 


E\D OF rOL. V 




